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PEEFACE 


The  publication,  in  a  collected  form,  of  the  papers 
included  in  this  volume  may  not  be  without  value  at 
the  present  critical  juncture  of  educational  affairs — 
when  so  many  serious  attempts  are  being  made  to 
bring  our  school  system  into  harmony  with  the  times 
and  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  earlier  articles  are  didactic :  in  these  I  have^ 
sought  to  give  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  scientific 
method  into  all  schools.  The  later  articles  are  con- 
structive :  they  contain  the  suggestions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  ventured  to  make  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  teacliing  elementary  physical 
science.  Whilst  the  former  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  the  latter  will  appeal  more  to  the 
specialist. 

In  the  last  article,  in  which  the  question  of  school 
workshops  for  experimental  studies  is  considered,  T 
have  urged  that  the  provision  made  in  future  should 
be  full  but  simple.  It  is  very  important,  on  account 
of  the  great  educational  value  of  such  work,  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  there  need  be  no  excessive 
expenditure  for  this  purpose — indeed  that  the  work  is 
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best  done  under  simple  conditions  with  simple 
appliances,  space  and  efficient  teaching  being  the  chief 
requisites. 

The  essays  cover  a  period  of  about  twenty  year 
They  are  not  an-anged  in  any  chronological  order.  No 
doubt,  they  all  deal  mainly  with  one  topic,  so  that  I  may 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  somewhat  unduly  repeating 
my  argument :  if  I  venture  to  put  them  forward,  it  is 
in  the  hope  that  such  repetition  of  a  plea  may  add  toj 
its  cogency  and  carry  conviction — at  least  of  my  own 
belief  in  its  urgency. 

The  fourteenth  article  is  my  maiden  essay — in  it 
will  he  found  the  germ  of  all  my  subsequent  work. 
This  essay  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers,  if  they  will 
compare  it  with  the  later  articles  and  mark  the  gradual 
development  of  the  method  of  treatment  which  is  fore- 
shadowed in  it,  now  known  as  the  Heuristic  method.  ^ 

Parenthetically,  let  me  here  at  once  say  that  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  word,  still 
less  of  the  principle  included  under  it.  The  method, 
in  a  sense,  is  as  old  as  the  hills — in  fact,  it  is  the 
method  of  nature  :  of  the  animal  creation  ;  of  the  human 
Infant ;  and  yet,  as  now  practised,  it  is  essentially  new 
in  the  completeness  with  which  its  advocates  seek  to 
correlate  experimental  inquiry  with  both  inductive 
and  deductive  inquiry  and  is,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
advance  upon  the  Socratic  method  Its  use  has  been 
advocated  over  and  over  again.  But  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  baving  been  almost  lost  sight  of  since  literary 
methods  have  secured  the  mastery  in  schools.    iJesiring 
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VII 


lo  develop  the   method  and  extend  its   use,  I   have 
ventured  to  lay  emphasis  on  a  name  for  it  which  is 
eminently  suggestive  and  descriptive,  whilst  being  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  antithetic  term  didactic^ — - 
however  much  it  may  meet  with  objection  frum   the 

#fiLas8ical  purist. 

But  in  advocating  the  introduction  of  scientific 
method  into  schools,  still  more  in  advocating  that 
teachers  generally  should  have  mastered  the  experi- 
mental method  and  be  able  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
the  investigator,  I  know  that  I  shall  command  the 
support  of  few — -simply  because,  at  present,  so  few  can 
appreciate  what  is  meant  by  such  expressions.  And 
yet  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be  under- 
atofjd  by  all.  It  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  carry 
his  pupils  forward ;  his  success  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  he  displays  individuality ;  and  the  one  all- 
potent  means  of  developing  a  constructive  and  imagina- 
tive habit  of  mind  is  to  engage  in  inquiry.  The  teacher 
who  acts  merely  as  the  moutli  piece  of  others  is  only  fit 
to  train  parrots  ;  he  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  narrowing 
influence  on  his  pupils.  Man  is  by  nature  a  reasoning 
being  and  needs  to  be  treated  as  such ;  unfortu- 
nately, in  schools,  this  fact  has  been  more  honoured 

^in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

In  the  course  of  a  century  or  so,  the  introduction 
of  the  experimental  method  has  led  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  knowledge ;  the  infinite  beauty  of 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  has  been  disclosed  to 
us :   control  has  been  gained  over  natural  forces  and 
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the  engineer  baa  acquired  dominion  in  consequence. 
But,  as  yet,  no  organised  effort  has  been  made  to  put 
our  youth  in  posseBsion  of  the  new  knowledge — to 
enable  them  to  grasp  its  meaning  and  importance  and 
to  make  use  of  it:  forced  still  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  pious  JEnem  and  on  Cfesar,  they  hear 
nothing  of  the  great  engineers,  of  Black,  Cavendish, 
Dal  ton,  Darwin,  Faraday  ^  Lavoisier,  Liebig  and  mauy 
others,  who  in  modern  times  have  made  the  world  of 
to-day  what  it  is. 

While  the  classes  which  formerly  stood  out  as 
cultured  are  falling  behind,  a  new  intellectual  order  is 
arising,  comprising  the  workers  in  various  branches  of 
science  and  engineers— men  of  deeds  rather  than  of 
words,  who  are  all  striving  to  go  forward  and  to  give 
peace  to  society,  true  missionaries  in  the  cause  of 
progi'ess.  However  much  their  work  may  he  delayed 
by  ignorance,  they  will  eventually  conquer,  as  they 
have  no  selfish  ends  and  are  bent  on  bringing  mankind 
into  intimate  touch  with  nature. 

Hitherto  our  schools  have  been  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  men  unpractical  by  habit  and  too  often  un- 
practical by  nature — trained  to  dogmatic  beliefs  and 
therefore  without  the  freedom  of  mind  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  teacher.  Consequently, 
education  has  had  little  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
world  :  its  tendencies  have  been  illiberal  and  narrowing ; 
worst  of  all,  a  one-sided,  selfish  devotion  to  humanistic 
studies  has  induced  an  attitude  of  blindness,  indeed  of 
irreverence,  towards  natural  objects  and  phenomena. 
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Until  practical  men  and  women  are  put  in  charge  of 
our  schools,  there  will  be  little  progress — there  ai-e 
enough  cases  of  success  already  to  prove  this  to 
demonstratioD. 

Teachers  such  as  we  need  will  uot  be  forthcoming, 
however,  unless  the  universities  take  a  far  broader 
view  of  the  situation  than  they  have  done  heretofore. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  supplement  the  ordinary  degree 
course  by  a  year's  study  of  pedagogics^ — although  such 
study  will  have  its  value.  Talking  will  not  make 
teachers — little  more  than  the  mere  tricks  of  the  trade 
will  he  learnt  in  the  practising  school :  real  teachei-s 
\7ill  only  arise* when  the  training  given  is  such  as  to 
develop  thought-power  and  some  understanding  of  the 
art  of  experimental  inquiry. 
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This  title  ia  chosen  advisedly,  in  order  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  teaching  of  what  is  commonly 
called  sdertce  and  the  teaching  of  scie^itiJiG  method :  it 
is,  I  think,  to  the  failure  to  discriminate  between 
these  that  the  delay  in  introducing  experimental 
Studies  into  schools  generally  of  which  we  so  hitterly 
complain  is  largely  attributable 

For  years  past  the  educational  world  has  been 
witness  of  conflicts  innumerable :  its  time-honoured 
and  most  cherished  dogmas  and  practices  have  tieen 
subjected  to  severely  searching  criticism  and  it  cannot 
he  denied  that  they  have  oftentimes  emerged  from  the 
battle  in  a  terribly  mangled  condition;  nevertheless 
they  have  hitherto  manifested  a  marvellous  recuperative 
powejr.  Modem  subjects,  especially  experimental 
science,  have  as  yet  barely  obtained  a  foothold  in  our 
schools  and  their  educational  efifect  has  been  scarcely 
appreciabl& — ^nay,  it  is  even  said,  probably  with  too 
much  of  truth,  that  the  results  under  otu"  present — 
may  I  not  say — want  of  system  are  inferior  to  those 
obtained  in  the  purely  classical  days  of  yore  when  the 
scholars'  efforts  were  less  subdivided — when  fewer 
subjects  claimed  their  attention.     The  net  upshot  of 
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discussion  has  been  simply  tlmt  wo  are  intenaely  dis- 
satiafied  witU  our  present  position  and  that  we  realise 
that  some  change  has  to  be  made.  What  that  change 
is,  we  are  not  yet  agreed.  This,  after  all,  is  a  very 
healthy  state  to  be  iu  and  one  which  necessarily  must 
precede  the  construction  of  a  satisfactory  programme 
of  studies  suited  to  the  vastly  changed  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  world  has  been  carried 
on  since  those  two  potent  ELgents,  steam  and  electricity, 
have  assumed  sway. 

In  setting  our  house  in  order,  one  great  difficulty 
arises  from  the  multitude  of  counsellors :  every  subject 
ui  turn  asserts  its  soul-saving  power  and  puts  forth 
its  claim  on  a  portion  of  the  school  time ;  an  infinite 
number  of  suggestions  are  made- — who  is  to  arbitrate 
in  so  difficult  a  case  ?  Certainly,  the  more  I  study 
the  educational  problem,  the  more  I  realise  how  extra- 
ordinary are  the  difficulties  which  it  presents ;  we  are 
not  all  cast  in  one  fixed  mould  and  cannot  all  be  made 
ahke ;  educational  rules  must  necessarily  be  made  in- 
finitely elit^tic  and  educational  success  can  only  be 
achieved  by  tlie  elastic  administration  of  rules. 

But  are  those  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  so  difficult  a  mission  in  any  way  specially  prepared 
for  the  campaign  ?  Suppose  that  at  a  largely  attended 
representative  meeting  of  British  teachers  some  one 
were  to  disGoui-se  in  most  eloquent  terms  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Chiuese  language  and  were  to  affirm 
in  the  most  positive  manner  possible  that  no  other 
language  offered  the  same  opportunity  of  inculcating 
lessons  of  the  highest  import — what  would  be  the 
result  ?  Few,  if  any,  present  would  know  a  word  of 
the  language ;  therefore,  although  all  might  agree  that 
they  had  listened  to  a  most  learned  and  interesting 
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discourse,   the    effect   would    be    ephememl    and    the 
advice    given    would    he  wholly  disTegarded    by  the 
majority-     Never   having  had  occasion  to  study  the 
tallage,  probably  they  would  mentally  set  down  the 
lecturer  as  a  doctnnaire — ^as  a  member  of  that  trouble- 
some and  objectionable  class,  the  enthnaiasts,  who  are 
always  interfering  with  other  people's   business  and 
trying  to  lead  them  to  mend  their  ways.     Some  few 
might  think   it    pohtic  to  include  Chinese  in   their 
school  programme.     These  would   either  purchase   a 
"Jieader"  and  endeavour  to  maater  the  subject  them- 
aelves  sufticiently  to  ijupi'eBS  a  smattering  of  informa- 
tion on  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  forms 
in  their  schools   perhaps;   or  they  would  engage  as 
teacher  a  young  fellow  fresh  from  the  Univei-sity  who 
had  little  more  than  mastered  the  principles  of  the 
Chinese  alphabet  but  was  considered  capable  of  any- 
thing because  he  had  taken  a  good  degree.     I  very 
much  fear   that    the   treatment   which    I    picture  as 
accorded  to  my  hypothetical  subject,  Chinese,  is  very 
much  the  kind  of  treatment  meted  out  to  experimental 
science  in  most  schools.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
has  been   included  in    the  programme   because  it  is 
become  fashionable  and  is  a  subject  in  which  public 
examinations  are  held ;  more  or  less  under  compulsion  ; 
without   real    belief  in   its   worth  or  efficacy  as  an 
educational  instrument.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  results  have  been  so  unsatisfactory. 

Two  causes  a])pear  to  me  to  operate  in  retarding 
educational  programs.  In  the  first  place,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  our  schools  are  controlled  by  our  ancient 
Universities.  These,  I  think,  are  not  improperly 
described  as,  in  the  main,  classical  trades-unions ;  the 
majority  of  those  who  pass  through  their  courses  are 
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required    only   to   devote    their    attention    to    purely] 
literary  studies;  unless  by  accident,  they  acquire   no  J 
knowledge  of  the  methoda  of  natural   science;   eon-i 
sequently,  having  no  uuderstanding  of,  they  exhibit] 
no  sympathy   with,  its   aims  and  objecta.      It  is  aj 
strange  fact  that  so  limited  and  non-natural  a  courseJ 
of  training  should  aloue  be  spoken  of  conventionally  I 
as  "  culture  "  and  that  it  should  count  as  no  sin  to  he  I 
blind  to  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  Nature 
around  ns  and  to  have  no  appreciation  or  understanding  j 
of  the  changes  which  constitute  life — no  knowledge* 
of  the  composition  and  characters  of  the  materials  of  I 
the  earth  on  which  we  dwell.     As  the  entire  body  of 
teachers   in  the  more  important  of  our  schools  are 
University  men  and  the  example  which  such  schools ' 
set  permeates  into  and  pervades  schools  generally,  the 
result  of  the  introspective  system  of  training  folio wei 
at  our  Universities  is  disastrous ;  that  the  effect  of  a.^ 
change  in  the  system  on  scholastic  opinion  and  practicft  | 
would  be'  far-reachiiig  has  been  clearly  realised.^ 

But,  beyond  the  difficulties  created  by  the  low4 
standard  of  scholeiatic  and  piibUc  opinion  aa  regards 
natural  science,  there  is  a  second  retarding  cause  in 
operation,  for  the  existence  of  which  we  teachera  of  | 
natural  science  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible 
and  which  it  behoves  us  to  remove.  I  refer  to  the 
absence  of  any  proper  distinction  between  the  teaching 

^  **  I  aotnetimea  dream  of  a  day  when  it  wiH  be  CODHideml  aecoaaaiy 
that  every  caDtiidate  for  ordinatloQ  should  bo  reiiuir&il  to  have  jiassfld 
cieditftbly  m  at  least  oui*i  branch  of  physical  science,  if  it  be  only  to  teach 
him  the  method  of  sound  scieiitifii^  thought."— Chaklf^  Kinuslkv. 

"If,  twenty  years  ago,  this  University  (Oxford)  had  ajiicl,  from 
thia  time  forward  tlie  elemeots  of  natural  aciflticu  uliall  take  their 
place  ifi  lleaponaions,  side  by  aide  with  the  elements  of  tufitheniatics, 
and  shall  he  equally  obligatory,  yon  would  long  ago  ha^e  cttectcp  a 
rei^olution  in  schnol  education." — Da,  PrroivAl  ((,tV«i  IS85).         \ 
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what  is  commonly  called  science — ie,  facts  pertainmg 

science — and  the  teaching  of  scientific  method.    The 

at  which  our  various  kings  reigned,  the  battles 

fought  and  the  names  of  their  wires,  are  facts 

ining  to .  history  and  it  is  not  so  veiy  long  since 

facts  alone  were  taught  as  history;   nowadays, 

facts  are  hut  incidentals  in  a  rational  course  of 

torical  study  and  it  is  clearly  realised  that  the  great 

object  is  to  inculcate  the  use  of  such  facta — the  moral 

lessons  which  they  conyey,     "  And  if  I  can  have  con- 

Tineed  you  that  well-doing  and  ill-doing  are  rewarded  • 

and  punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to 

i»me,  I  shall  have  done  you  more  good  than  if  I  had 

cmmmed  your  minds  with  many  dates  and  facts  from 

modem  history  "  (conclusion  of  Kingsley'a  lectures  on 

America  at   Cambridge  in    1862)    are  words  which 

»ptly  convey  an  idea  of  one  of  the  chief  purposes 

gained  in  teaching  history  and  by  which  the  methods 

of  teaching  it  are  being  moulded.     In  like  manner,  to 

inculcate  scientific  habits  of  mind — ^to  teach  scientific 

method- — we  must  teach  the  use  of  the  facts  pertaining 

to  science   not  the  mere  facts.     Again,  in  teaching 

liistory  in  schools,  we  recognise  that  the  subject  must 

^  broadly   handled    and    attention    directed    to    the 

>^*eiit   points   which  are    of  general    application   to 

bmaan  conduct ;  the  study  of  miiiiitiee  is  left  to  the 

professed  historian.       But  the  very   reverse  of   this 

practice    has   been    followed,   as   a   rule^   in   teaching 

natural  science  in  schools.     At  various  times  during 

recent  yeai-s — at  the  Educational  Conference  held  at 

the  Health  Exhibition  in   1884    and  at  the  British 

Association  meeting  in  1885—^1  have  protested  against 

the  prevailing  system  of  teaching  chemistry,  etc.  to 

ki)*s  and  girls  at  school  as  though  the  object  were  to 
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train  them  all  to  be  chernists ;  and  I  have  also  protested 
against  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  specialist 
— an  influence  which  he  has  acquired  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  head  of  the  school  to  criticise 
and  control  his  work.  I  refer  here  as  much  to  the 
examiner  as  to  the  teacher ;  indeed,  more.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  our  duty  to  regard  all  questions  relating 
to  school  education  from  a  general  point  of  view — ^to 
consider  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  scholar;  and  in  allowing  the  specialist  access 
to  the  school,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
subject  treated  of  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  scholars  collectively.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  technical  classes  that  supreme 
control  can  be  vested  in  the  specialist. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  criticise 
usefully  the  educational  work  which  is  being  done  and 
the  proposals  brought  forward^  it  is  essential  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  objects  to  be  achieved. 
Much  of  the  work  in  a  school  is  done  with  the  object  of 
cultivating  certain  arts — mechanical  arts,  we  may  almost 
call  them  :  the  art  of  reading,  the  art  of  writing  and  the 
art  of  working  elementary  mathematical  problems— 
until  the  operations  involved  are  efficiently  performed 
in  an  automatic  manner.  An  elementary  acquaintance 
with  these  arts  having  once  been  gained,  all  later  studies 
may  be  said  to  originate  naturally  in  them^both 
those  which  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
those  which  have  for  their  ultimate  object  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  mental  faculties.  The  character 
and  extent  of  these  later  studies  is  subject  to  great 
variation  according  as  individual  requirements,  oppor- 
tunities and  mental  peculiarities  vary ;  but  the  variation 
is  not  uBiuiUj  permitted  to  take  -glace  until  a  some- 
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tiiat  late  period  in  the  school  career.  We  reeoguiee, 
fact,  that  in  the  caae  of  every  individual  the 
endeavour  must  at  least  be  icade  to  develop  the 
iDtellectual  faculties  coincideutly  in  several  directions. 
Xhe  question  at  issue  at  the  present  moment,  I  take 

I  is  the  number  of  main  lines  over  which  we  can 
are  called  on  to  travel     Hitherto  only  two  have 

en  generally  recognised — the  line  of  literary  studiea 
tid  the  line  of  mathematical  studies ;  but  those  of  us 
ii'ho  advocate  the  claims  of  natural  science  assert  that 
there  is  a  third  and  that  this  is  of  great  importance, 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  world  is 
letjessarily  carried  on  over  it.  We  assert,  in  fact, 
that  however  complete  a  course  of  literary  and 
mathematical  studies  may  be  made,  it  is  impossible  by 
attention  to  these  two  branches  of  knowledge  to 
educate  one  side  of  the  human  mind- — that  side  which 
lias  been  instrumental  in  erecting  the  edifice  of  natural 
science  and  in  applying  science  to  industry :  (he  itse  of. 
^  mid  hands.  I  never  tire  of  quoting  the  following 
f«sa^e  fram  Xingsley's  lecture  to  the  boys  at 
Wellington  College  {Letters  aiid  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
hi  abridged  edition,  p.  146  ;  Kegan  Paul  &  Co,);  it 
pats  the  ease  into  a  nutshell  \ — 

The    first    thing  for  a   boy  to  learn,   after  oI>edience   and 

morality,  ia  a  habit  of  obeervation — a  habit  of  usiug  hie  eyea. 

It  matters  little  what  you  use  them  on^  provided  you  do  use 

them.     They  aay  knowledge  is  power,  and  so  it  is.     But  only 

tfi&  knowledge  which  you  get  by  obeervation.     Mamy  a  man  Is 

vety  learned  in  books,  and  has  reafl  for  years  and  years,  and 

yet  he  is  usekas.     He  knows  ahmU  aU  sorts  of  things,  but  lie 

can't  do  them.     When  you  .set  him  to  do  work,  lie  makes  a 

mesa  of  it     He  ia  what  yon  call  a  pedant,  because  he  has  not 

used  his  eyea  and  ears.  ,  .  .  Now,  I  don't  mean  to  undervalue 

hook  learning,  .  .  .  but  the  great  use  of  a  public  school  educa- 

tion  to  you  ie,  not  so  much  to  teach  you  things  as  to  teach  yon 
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how  to  leani.  .  .  .  And  wlial  does  the  art  of  learning  consist 
in?  First  and  foremost  in  the  art  of  observing-  That  ie, 
the  boy  who  uees  his  eyes  heat  on  his  Ijook  imd  observes  the 
wordis  and  letters  of  liis  lesson  moat  accurately  and  carefully  ; 
that  is  the  boy  who  learne  his  lesson  l>est,  I  presume.  .  .  , 
Therefore,  I  say,  that  everything  which  helpe  a  hoy^a  powers  of 
oheervation  helps  his  power  of  learning  ;  and  1  know  from 
experience  that  nothing  helps  that  eo  much  as  the  study  of  the 
world  about  you, 

literary  and  matheinatical  studies  are  not  a 
sufficient  preparation  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  for 
the  work  of  the  world— they  develop  introspective 
bahits  too  exclusively.  In  future,  boys  and  girls 
generally  must  not  be  confined  to  desk  studies :  they 
must  not  only  leani  a  good  deal  about  things,  they 
must  also  be  taught  how  to  do  things  and  to  this  end 
must  learn  how  others  before  them  have  done  things  by 
actually  repeating— not  by  merely  reading  about^ — 
what  others  have  done.  We  ask,  in  fact,  that  the  use 
of  eyes  and  hands  in  unravelling  the  meaning  of  the 
wondrous  changes  wliicli  htb  going  on  around  us  in 
the  world  of  Nature  shall  be  taught  systematically  in 
schools  generally —that  is  to  say,  that  the  endeavour 
shall  be  made  to  inculcate  the  habits  of  observing 
accurately,  of  experimenting  exactly,  of  observing 
and  experimenting  with  a  clearly  defined  and  logical 
pm-pose  and  of  logical  reasoning  from  observation  and 
the  results  of  experimental  inquiry.  Scientific  habits 
and  method  must  be  universally  taught.  We  ask  to  ■ 
be  at  once  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  three  R's  ■ 
—it  is  no  question  of  an  alternative  subject  This 
cannot  be  too  clearly  stated.  The  battle  must  be 
fought  out  on  this  issue  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  importance  of  entering  on  the  right  course  when 
the   time  comes   that   this   claim   is   admitted — -as   it 
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inevitably  must  be  when  the  general  public  and  those 
who  direct  our  educational  system  grasp  its  meaning 
—cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  use  of  eyes  and  hands 
— scientific  method— -cannot  be  taught  by  means  of  tlie 
blackboard  and  chalk  or  even  by  experimental  lectures 
and  demonstrations  alone ;  individual  eyes  and  hands 
must  be  actually  and  persistently  practised  from  the 
very  earliest  period  in  the  school  career.  Such  studies 
cannot  be  postponed  until  the  technical  college  or 
University  is  reached ;  the  faculties  which  can  there 
receive  their  highest  development  must  not  have  been 
allowed  to  atrophy  through  neglect  during  the  years 
spent  at  school.  This  is  a  point  of  fundamental 
importance.  At  school  the  habit  is  acquired  of  learn- 
ing lessons— of  learning  things  from  books — and  after 
a  time  it  is  an  easy  operation  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  fair 
mental  capacity,  given  the  necessary  books,  to  learn 
what  is  known  about  a  particular  subject.  One 
outcome  of  this,  in  my  experience,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  more  capable  student,  is  the  confusion  of 
shadow  with  substance.  "  Why  should  I  trouble  to 
make  all  these  experiments  which  take  up  so  much 
time,  which  require  so  much  care  and  which  yield  a 
result  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended, 
when  I  can  gain  the  information  by  reading  a  page  or 
so  in  such  and  such  a  text-book  ? "  is  the  question  I 
have  often  known  to  be  put  by  highly  capable  students. 
They  fail  to  reahse  what  is  the  object  in  view^ — that 
they  are  studying  method ;  that  their  object  should  be 
to  learn  how  to  make  use  of  text- book  information  by 
studying  how  such  information  has  been  gained ;  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  time  w^hen  they  will 
have  exhausted  the  information  at  their  disposal  and 
arc  unprovided  with  a  text-book — when  they  ^illU^N^ 
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to  help  themselves.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  one 
remedy  for  this  acquired  disease  is  to  commence 
experimental  studies  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  that  children  may  from  the  outset  learn 
to  acquire  knowledge  by  their  own  efforts ;  to  extend 
infantile  practice — for  it  is  admitted  that  the  infant 
learns  much  by  experimenting — and  the  Kindergarten 
system  into  the  school,  so  that  experimenting  and 
observing  become  habits.  The  vast  majority  of  young 
children  naturally  like  such  work  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  our  system  of  education  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  decay  of  the  taste  with  advancing  years. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  HEADMASTEES 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  wrote : 
"The  want  of  the  idea  of  science,  of  systematic  know- 
'fi«lge,  ia  ,  ,  .  the  capital  want  ...  of  EngliBh  educa- 
tion and  of  English  life."  The  same  statement  may 
be  made  to-day  witbont  fear  of  contradiction.  And 
yet,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  century,  science  has 
revolutionised  the  world  and  its  charms  as  well  as  its 
(^laima  on  onr  attention  have  been  eloquently  advocated 
t*?  a  multitude  of  speakers.  Arnold  implied  that  the 
'^poTisibiEty  for  the  condition  of  affairs  he  deplored 
^ted  with  our  schoolmasters.  It  is  to  be  feared 
ttat  they  have  done  little  in  the  interval  to  exonerate 
tiiefflgelves :  if  not  obdurate  in  resisting  change,  they 
iiBve  at  least  made  no  proper  effort  to  bring  it  about. 
Why  ia  this  ? 

A  writer  on  China  has  remarked  :  "  The  contempla- 
tion of  China  is  disco uraging-^to   think  it  got  so  far 
BO  long  ago  and  yet  has  got  no  further  1     The  Emperor 
oang-li,  who   lived    200   B.C.,  may  be  supposed    to 
lave  foreseen  the  deadening  effect   that  government 
literary  men  has  upon  a  nation,  for  he  burnt  all 
their  books  except  those  that  treat  of  practical  arts." 
ay  not  a  clue  to  our  failure  to  appreciate  science  be 
n 
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found  in  this  passage  ?  For  is  it  not  the  case  thatJ 
we  are  at  the  stage  of  being  governed  by  literary  men  ■ 
— -that  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  are  nearly  all  literary 
men;  that  most  of  our  youth  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  as  literary  men ;  that  our  Parliament  is  fall  of 
literary  men ;  and  tliat  our  Press  is  a  purely  litertir 
organisation  ? 

Do  we  not  pay  so  little  attention  to  studies 
'*  practical  arts  "  as  to  justify  tlie  statement  that  thej 
are  disregarded  by  all  but  tlie  very  few  among  usj 
And  are  not  the  consequences  very  serious  ?  As  me 
of  the  world  we  must  see  that  complaints  are  rife  ii 
e\^ery  quarter ;  that  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  publi^ 
unrest ;  and  we  must  all  have  felt  that  there  is  a  scret 
loose  somewhere.  And  those  of  us  who  go  abroad  and 
who  notice  how  effectively  the  forces  of  some  other 
nations  are  being  organised  are  not  only  oppressed  with 
anxiety  but  even  with  a  deep  sense  of  shame,  that 
we  should  remain  so  callous  to  our  own  shortcomings. 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  warning  given  by  the  shade  of 
Matthew  Arnold  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears  ?  Should  not  schools  generally  co-operate 
in  removing  tlie  stigma  and  inculcate  "the  idea  of 
science"  in  the  minds  of  all  their  scholars? 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  *'  science  '*  is  the 
subject  with  which  those  who  have  charge  of  our 
schools  are  least  acquainted.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  majority  of  men  who 
graduate  either  at  Cambridge  or  at  Oxford  are  not 
required  to  study  any  branch  of  "  science."  Wbatever 
the  cause,  being  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  is 
difficult  for  most  teachers  to  understand  its  methods 
and  appreciate  its    value   or  to   understand   why   so 


much "  fuss "  is  made  about  its  importiince  by  mmo 
of  us;  why  we  are  so  aggressive  in  insisting  that 
scieDce  should  not  only  be  introduced  iuto  the  school 
curricuJum  but  that  it  should  be  accorded  a  position 
&f  prominence  and  real  importance. 

Carlyk  has  well  said  that  no  character  has  ever 

feea  rightly  understood  till  it  has  first  been  regarded 

with  a  certain  feeling  not  of  tolerance  only  but  of 

i|    sympathy.     This   is   equally  true   of  subjects — -only 

sympathy  begotten  of  understanding  will  lead  those 

ia  charge  of  schools  to  welcome  and  introduce  new 

flietboda.     Until  such  sympathy  is  engendered  teachers 

'^  be  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  breath  of 

faahioB  and  there  will  be  no  fixity  of  opinion  as  to 

what  is  desirable.     In  order  to  enlist  such  sympathy 

it  is  necessary  to  speak  very  plainly,  as  it  is  most 

^irahle  that  a  clear  understanding  should  he  atiived 

at  without  delay  and  that  all  should  realise  tliat  they 

iiave  a  common  purpose  in  view. 

In  the  book  on  China  referred  to,  a  memorial  is 

fsprodiiced  which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  by 

ftiace  Kung  a  short  time  ago  on  the  establishment 

of  a  college  for  the  cultivation  of  Western  science ; 

in  the  course  of  this  the  Prince  remarks  :  "  A  proverb 

^ays '  A  thing  unknown  is  a  scholar's  shame.'     Now, 

when  a  man  of  lettera,  on  stepping  from  his  door, 

raises  his  eyes  to  the  stars  and  is  nimble  to  tell  %vhat 

they  are,  is  not  this  enough  to  make  him  blush? 

Even  if  no    schools   were   established,  the   educated 

ooght  to  apply  themselves  to  such  studies."     Bearing 

in  mind  the  respect  we  pay  to  Chinese  institutions — - 

as  shown  in  our  adoption  of  their  system  of  literary 

examinations  as  a  condition  of  entry  into  our  Civil 

Service — and  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  engaged, 
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through  the  agency  of  various  public  examining  bodie 
in  seeking  to  compel  the  nation  generally  to  adopt  fchd 
system,  we  might  surely  go  a  stage  further  and  accep 
the  wise  direction  of  an  enlightened  Chinese  statesman 
when    he    reminds  us    that    a    thing  unknown   is 
scholar's  sliame. 

We  gibe  at  the  intense  conservatism  of  the  Boe 
but  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  is  unnoticed,  for  w&l 
forget,  or  cannot  reaHse,  how  absolutely  similar  ourj 
condition  is  to  theirs  and  that — taking  our  oppor-T 
tunities  into  account— -we  are  far  ahead  of  all  ofcheri 
nations  in  our  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  experience.  I 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  Boer  has  seen  his  country! 
developed  against  his  will  and  without  his  eoOabora- 1 
tion;  but  our  country  is  being  developed,  if  not] 
against  the  will  of  cur  schools,  at  all  events  withouti 
their  direct  and  thorough  collaboration,  in  so  far  asj 
the  applications  of  science  are  concerned. 

It  behoves  us,  then,  to  inquire  wherein  our] 
methods  are  faulty — what  are  to  be  regarded  as  souad 
methods.  In  his  shilling  manual  Aids  to  Scmdiiui — a  j 
book  which  every  teacher  should  own  and  study  as ' 
being  one  of  the  few  dealing  with  the  "  practical  arts " 
which  will  be  worth  preserving  when  text-books  j 
generally  are  destroyed  by  edict— Baden-Powell  tells  asl 
that  "  the  main  key  to  success  in  scouting  is  to  hav©| 
pi  uck,  discretion  and  self-reliance."  Surely  these  qualities  J 
are  the  key  to  success  in  everything !  Pluck,  he  says 
in  its  highest  form — viz.  that  of  the  unassisted  io'^ 
dividual— is  very  much  the  result  of  a  man's  coufiden*^ 
in  himself.  And  confidence  in  yourself  you  can  onVi 
have,  he  adds,  when  you  know  that,  by  training  ai^*^ 
practice,  you  are  thoroughly  up  in  the  work  that  y*>^' 
have  to  do.     Self-reliance  he  defines  as  the  abilifcy  *^ 


on  your  own  hook  "—to  be  able  to  see  what  is 
he  right  line  to  take,  aceordinfj  to  circumatances,  without 
wanting  some  one  at  your  elbow  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  to  do. 

Of  course,  all  will  agree  with  this;  hut  can  we 
aaaert  that  we  in  any  way  train  boys  and  girls  in 
ichool    to    exhibit    such    pluck,    discretion    and    self- 
reliance  ?     I  venture  to  say  that  we  cannot      Inatead 
of  being  self-reliant,  discreet  and  fuU  of  inteUeetual 
pluck,  our  modem  boys  and  girls  are  raade  absolutely 
dependent  on  their  teachers  and  on  text-books ;  they 
have  scarcely  an  idea  of  their  own  except  on  topics 
which  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  school ;   they 
have  uo  healthy  desire  to  increase  their  intelligence. 
It  has  been  my  lot^  during  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
Mt  as  teacher  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys  and  of 
Liome  girls  after  they  have  left  school.     I  have  also 
^erved  in  very  nearly  every  possible  field  as  an  examiner. 
^  cannot  think  that  the  experience  which  has  forced  this 
painful  conclusion  upon  me  is  at  aU  a  peculiar  one. 

No  words  are  strong  enough  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  magnificent  bravery  and  dash  shown  by 
^^  ranks  in  the  present  (S.  African)  war ;  but  the  recog- 
^tioti  of  the  existence  of  such  wonderful  qualities  in 
our  soldiers  makes  our  grief  at  the  terrible  losses  we  have 
^eied  all  the  deeper,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many 
*nd  clear  proofs  which  have  been  given  of  the  absence 
^f  proper  thoughtfulness  and  of  the  failure  to  apply 
^^lentific  method.  It  is  clear  that  to  win  our  battles 
iti  the  future  preparations  must  be  made  in  the  school 
^*^rTsshop  rather  than  in  the  playiag-fields.  In  fact, 
^^sntifie  method  7nvM  be  introduced  into  schools  in 
order  that  some  preparation  may  be  given  for  success- 


ful 


scouting  in  the  world  and  to  obviate  the  natural 
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powers  reirmining  so  imdev eloped  that  experience! 
Im'  Ruined  painfully  and  almoat  entirely  by  und 
sidf-eHoit  after  school  is  left. 

I  ittden*  Powell's  hook  is  full  of  good  advice  wh 
is  applicable  to  ordinary  trainiug.     Take,  for 
his  inatructiona  on  reporting :— -"  Only  report  facts,  i 
fujicies.     That  is  to  say,  in  describing,  sa^^,  a  ; 
dtai't  call  it  a  '  large  river ' — that  may  mean  anj 
— but  give  its  apparent  width  and  depth  in 
find  feet  iia  nearly  as  you  can  judge.     Similarly, 
largo  Iwdy  of  tlie  enemy '  conveys  no  meaning- 
inight  mean  a  squadron  or  it  might  mean  a  divisio 
Nutliing  could  be  more  admirable  than  this  direct 
to  report  facts,  not  fancies.     It  is  what  we  insist 
in  all  scientific  work ;  it  is  what  is  required  in 
world  by  all  employers  who  rely  on  their  asai 
for  information;  hut  the  art  is  one  which   is   nev 
learnt  at  school. 

In  pointing  out  liow  to  practise  in  peace  times, 
strongly  recommends  would-be  scouts  to  read 
Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  by  Oonan  Boyle,  and 
liow,  by  noticing  a  number  of  smaU  signs,  he  "puts^ 
this  and  that  together"  and  gathers  important  informa- 
tion. This,  again,  is  precisely  our  method^ the 
scientific  method :  in  fact,  I  have  for  years  past  urged 
upon  my  students  that  the  method  adopted  by  the 
detective  is  that  of  the  scientific  worker  and  the  onlj 
possible  one  to  adopt  in  studying  science  as  a  mental 
and  moral  discipline.  If  Iieada  of  schools  will  but 
regard  science  from  such  a  point  of  view,  they  wiU 
have  little  dilficulty  in  understanding  its  importance 
and  value  as  an  essential  factor  in  education ;  they 
will  then  also  understand  the  spirit  in  which  it  must 
be  taught  to  be  of  use  in  schools. 
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The  main  object  of  introducing  science  into  schools, 
Qwever,  mitsi.  he  to  develop  character  on  its  practical 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  youth  to  scout 
the  world — to  use  their  eyes,  to  draw  correct 
jferences,  to  be  guided  by  what  they  see  and  to  help 
emseives.  Prom  this  point  of  view  the  study  of 
etbod  is  alone  of  importance;  it  stands  to  reason, 
pwever,  that  in  studj'ing  and  acquiring  a  useful 
)iowiedgc  of  method  a  knowledge  of  facts  is  neces- 
rily  also  acquired. 
But  a  revolution  must  be  effected  in  our  schools  if 
entific  method  is  to  be  taught  in  them,  I  have  no 
sitation  in  saying  that  at  the  present  day  the  so- 
iled science  taught  in  most  schools,  especially  that 
kich  is  demanded  by  examiners,  is  not  only  worthless 
at  positively  detrimental.  All  who  are  acquainted 
Hth  the  facts  know  this  to  be  the  ease  ;  and  if  we 
ask  ourselves  the  simple  question — whether  what  is 
one  tends  to  develop  the  wits,  to  develop  the  power 
self-help,  we  must  all  admit  the  very  opposite  to 
be  the  case.  Schools,  in  fact,  are  engaged  in  fashion- 
ttg  our  youth  to  require  leaning-posts,  not  in  training 
[leni  to  act  on  tlieir  own  account ;  examinations  have 
made  self-help  impossible.  No  employer,  go  where 
you  will,  is  satisfied  with  the  product  the  schools 
turn  out. 

Speaking  to  headm  asters  >  T  would  say  that  on 
them  makily  rests  the  heavy  burden  of  d&inand'hig  a 
form,  as  they  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  hav- 
allowed  an  altogether  improper  condition  of  things 
to  grow  up.  I  recently  ventured  to  remark,  in  a 
discussion  at  one  of  the  Educational  Conferences  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
that    "headmasters  sutfer    iis   but   do   not  love  us," 
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They  have,  in  fact,  admitted  the  science  teacher  into 
their  schools  because  they  saw  that  he  was  gettingj 
into  fashion;  but  they  have  had  no  sympathy  -mm 
his  work ;  and  having  made  no  attempt  to  under- 
stand his  methods,  unfortunately  have  allowed  him, 
within  the  time  at  his  disposal,  to  do  pretty  much  m 
he  pleased.  Having  never  received  any  pedagogic 
training,  he  naturally  follows  the  example  set  him  by 
his  teachers:  he  proceeds  to  teach  on  professional 
lines,  as  though  the  hoys  under  him  were  going  to  be 
chemists  or  physicists;  it  never  occurs  to  him  that 
education  and  professional  training  are  two  verj' 
different  things. 

The  situation  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  our 
system  of  professional  training  is  thoroughly  bad,  no 
proper  attempt  being  made  to  infuse  feeling  into  it 
nor  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  true  scientific  method. 
The  diificulty  has  arisen  because  few  teachers  give 
any  thought  to  method.  Most  teachers,  therefore, 
have  never  been  trained  to  think  broadly ;  they  have 
no  desire  to  scout  even  within  their  own  proper  domain ; 
the  spirit  of  research  has  never  entered  into  their 
lives- — consequently  they  are  almost  powerless  to  act 
alone  and  incapable  of  originating. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  effecting  the  necessary 
changes :  that  is  to  reform  the  Universities,  whence 
the  supply  of  teachers  is  derived.  Directly  or  in- 
directly they  govern  everything.  This  could  be  done 
within  a  generation,  if  headmasters  would  but  agree 
to  make  the  demand— by  the  Universities  requiring 
proper  proof  of  some  appreciation  of  scientific  method 
to  be  given  by  all  candidates  for  admission,  which 
would  make  it  necessary  for  all  schools  to  give  proper 
straining  in  scientific  method ;  and  by  their  insisting 


the  spirit  of  research  shall  dominate  the  entire 
se  of  training.     The  theory  at  the  Univei'sities  at 

present  is  that  a  man  must  be  well  read — ^that  he 
p&ust  know  all  that  other  people  have  done — -hefore 
be  even  tliinks  of  doing  anything  himself.  Only 
graduates  are  allowed  to  scout-^to  do  research  work ; 
EJoaBequently,  the  majority  escape  without  any  taint 
of  acquired  intelligence  whilst  those  who  undertake 
JBsearch  work  as  a  post-graduate  exercise  are  fright* 
My  hampered  by  a  burden  of  knowledge  much  of 
which  is  useless — because  the  power  of  using  it  has 
jever  been  inculcated  and  self-reliance  has  never  been 
ght. 

I  AVhilst  making  these  demands  of  the  Universities, 
schook  must  be  prepared  to  make  great  changes. 
Far  less  attention  must  be  paid  to  books  and  to  set 
ons ;  far  more  attention  must  be  given  to  practical 
iljea  conducive  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  self- 
'teliauee.  Boys  and  girls  must  learn  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  to  utilise  the  knowledge  they  have  and 
I  to  know  liow  to  increase  their  knowledge.  To  this 
end  tbey  must  l>e  taught  "  to  think  in  shape,"  as 
Thring  puts  it ;  to  work  with  the  tangible.  And 
tiiey  must  be  so  trained  from  the  very  earliest  age — ^it 
la  the  falsest  policy  possible  to  waste  the  early  years 
of  esti'enie  youth — when  tlie  acquisitive  faculties  are 
so  eiceptionally  developed- — and  to  allow  wrong  ideals 
to  hecome  established,  as  the.^  can  never  afterwards 
l«  got  rid  of  As  to  the  possibility  and  desirability 
•Jf  so  training  boys  and  girls,  I  will  quote  only  one 
opinion ;  but  as  that  was  given  more  than  a  century 
K^  by  one  of  England's  greatest  discoverers,  Priestley, 
't  may  both  serve  to  justify  my  argument  and  to  show 
tliat  it  is  sufficiently  old-fashioned   to  be  worthy  of 
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afloption.     It  is   to  be   fuiiod   in   the  preface  to   liis 
collected  works,  published  in  1790:^ — 

I  am  sorry  to  h&re  occaaion  to  observe  that  natural  science 
is  very  little,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  education  in  this  country,  in 
which  many  individuak  have  distinguislied  theraselvefl  so  much 
by  their  application  to  it.  And  I  would  observe  that,  if  we 
wish  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  pbilosopbicai  ttiste  and 
philosophica.1  pursuits,  persona  should  l>e  accustomed  to  the 
eight  of  experiments  and  proceases  in  early  life.  They  should 
more  especially  be  early  initiated  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
invesiigaiiofif  by  which  many  of  the  old  discoveries  may  be  made 
to  be  really  their  men — on  which  account  they  will  be  much 
more  valued  by  thera.  And,  in  a  great  variety  of  articles,  very 
young  peraona  may  be  made  so  far  acquainted  with  everything 
necessary  to  be  previously  knowu,  as  to  engage  (which  they  will 
do  with  particular  alacrity)  in  pur&uita  truly  original 

I  believe  that  school-work  will  be  carried  out  on 
much  leas  formal  lines  iii  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  and  much  more  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  which  is  followed  out  of  school  Out  of  school 
we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  engage  in  some  fresh  task  once 
an  hour  but  we  tmdertake  some  set  piece  of  work  and 
carry  it  through,  all  the  various  incidental  operations 
being  performed  as  the  necessity  arises.  The  experi- 
ment must  at  least  be  made  of  applying  this  system 
to  the  teaching  of  scientific  method  in  schools. 
Frohhms  must  be  set  and  time  must  be  allowed  for 
their  solution ;  class-rooms  must  either  be  converted 
into  workshops  or  ample  workshop  accommodation 
must  be  provided.  I  advisedly  do  not  speak  of 
laboratories,  as  the  word  has  an  un-English  sound  and 
is  offensive  to  classical  ears. 

So  soon  as  it  is  recognised  that  the  literary  side  is 

only   one  side  of  school-work   no    objection   will   be 

raised  to  this.     But  there  must  be  no  disregard  of  the 

\}itBTB,Ty  side — in  fact,  it  must  receive  far  more  care 
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attention  than  is  at  present  accorded  to  it     My 

complaint    as    a    professor    at    an    engineering 

Te,  in  fact,  is  not  that  students  when  they  join 

ignorant  of  science  and  incapable  of  undertak- 

!  any  practical  exercise  requiring  independent  action 

thought — for  that  I  take  to  be  a  matter  of  course 

but  that,  as  a  rule,  tliey  are  incapable  of  wiiting 

any  proper  record  of  the  work  they  do.     This  is 

ause  they  have  never  had  any  practical  training  in 

work ;    tlie    kind    of   exercise   they   have   been 

on  to  do  at  school   being  of  an   entirely  un* 

ctical  and  inexact  chai'acter. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  rationally 
sed  school  of  the  future,  let  ua  assume  that  a 
has  been  set  to  solve  some  simple  problem  and 
this  involves  much  experimental  work  :  he  should 
itheless  be  required  first  to  write  a  description  of 
bat  he  is  about  to  do  in  which  the  motive  by  which 
)  is  guided  is  clearly  stated.  He  would  receive  his 
instnietions  in  the  workshop  and — if  there  were  not 
worn  in  the  workshop — he  might  then  go  to  the  claas- 
tmm  to  do  this  writing ;  and  when  his  statement  had 
Wd  approved  by  the  workshop  instructor,  he  would 
efully  copy  it  out  in  the  notebook  in  which  the 
of  his  researches  is  to  be  finally  recorded, 
ea — but  only  then — he  would  proceed  to  make 
pimments.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  fitting  up  the 
apparatus  be  required,  to  do  any  carpenter's  or  smith's 
^ork,  be  would  incidentally  get  a  lesson  or  gain 
practice  in  such  work.  When  the  experiment  was 
^h,  an  account  of  the  results  would  be  written  up 
^^(1  conclusions  drawn:  this  might  give  rise  to 
arithmetical  work  or  a  drawing  or  photograph  might 
^  required  to  Ulustrate  the  account j  some  quesUou 
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of  grammar  or  philology  might  arise.  Incideu  tally,  i 
therefore,  teaching  would  he  given  in  a  variety  of  ] 
3iihjects  J  several  teachers  might  take  part  in  the 
work  and  it  would  he  the  duty  of  the  directing 
instructor  to  see  that  the  proper  opportunities  were 
provided  for  them  all.  Under  such  a  system  boys 
would  become  handy  and  able  and  willing  to  help 
themselves  in  aU  sorts  of  emergencies.  Their  interest 
would  no  longer  be  confined  to  athletics.  Girls  would 
benefit  even  more  than  boys. 

Present-day  teachers  will  be  horrified  by  this 
picture  of  a  school  of  the  future  ;  but  in  common  with 
many  others  I  feel  that  we  are  at  a  critiesl  period 
and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  speak  out  and  seek  to  be 
constructive.  The  Chinese  system  of  government  by 
literary  men  is  clearly  a  failure,  not  only  in  China 
but  also  in  this  country  j  and  as  progress  is  effected 
in  these  days  not  at  mail-coach  and  saiKng-vessel 
speeds  hut  at  the  far  quicker  i-ates  rendered  possible 
by  steam  and  electricity,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  await  development — we  must  force  it  on  if  we 
perceive  it  to  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

Our  present  position  is  somewhat  as  follows :  AU 

are  agreed  that  the  one  great  object  to  be  effected  by 

education   is    the   due  development  of   the   faculties 

generally.     Those  who  live  sufficiently  in  the  world 

are  aware  that,  however  admirably  and  fully  classical 

training  may  serve  its  purpose  in  developing  some  of 

the    faculties,    others    of   at    least    equal    importance 

remain  untutored  unless  the  methods  are  resorted  to 

I  which  science  and  science  only  places  at  our  disposal. 

I  Honest  educators  cannot  any  longer  rest  satisfied  in 

lerely  following  the  course  laid  down  by  their  fore- 

ktbei^—they  must  march  wvtli  tbe  Um^eB.     Naturally 
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ey  find  the  position  strange  and  difficult  but  it  is 
)ne  the  less  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  solve  the 
roblem  presented  to  them ;  and  to  this  end  they 
mst  seek  to  show  sympathy  with  those  whom  they 
lave  too  long  treated  with  the  coldest  indifference,  if 
lot  with  contempt — and  who  yet  bear  them  no  malice. 
We  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that,  as  Thring  puts 
t,  the  whole  human  being  is  the  teacher's  care ;  and 
that  to  cut  the  child  in  half  is  a  deadly  sin. 


^^'i 
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THE  FUTURE  WORK  OF  THE  SECTION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE 

The  formation  of  a  new  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, devoted  to  Educational  Science,  at  the  opening  of 
the  century,  is  properly  regarded  as  an  event  of  no 
slight  importance  and  significance. 

If  it  carry  out  the  desires  of  its  promoters — ^as  we 
may  fervently  hope  will  he  the  case^ — at  no  distant 
date;  it  will  he  one  of  the  most  valuable  Sections  of 
the  Association :  that  in  which  aU  the  others,  in  a 
sense,  will  have  their  origin  and  to  wMch  they  will 
gratefully  tender  the  fruits  of  their  experience.  Indeed, 
expression  has  heen  given  to  this  feeling — that  the 
most  intimate  relationship  should  be  recognised  between 
it  and  all  the  other  Sections  of  the  Association — in  the 
step  taken  by  the  Organising  Committee  in  inviting 
each  of  the  other  Sections  to  send  a  delegate  to  serve 
on  the  Sectional  Committee,  a  procedure  without 
precedent,  which  should  give  to  the  Committee  an 
unusual  degi^ee  of  weight  and  importance. 

It  will  be  the  hmetion  of  the  Section  to  deal  with 
the  science  of  education — -not  merely  with  science  in 
education.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ieutific  treatment  of  education  in  all  its  branches ; 
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object  will  be  to  introduce  scientific  conceptionB 
every  sphere  of  educational  activity.  Science, 
jwever,  is  a  w^ord  too  often  supposed  by  the  general 
iblic  to  have  a  very  limited  meaning  and  is  much 
dsimderstood — it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  empliasiae 
le  fact  that  to  use  the  word  scientific  Ls  after  all  but 
D  imply  a  thorough  and  exact  treatment  of  a  subject, 
treatment  involving  full  knowledge  and  under- 
ttanding. 

For  the  first  time,  a  public  platform  has  been 
jprovided-  on  which  the  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  education  can  be  ftdly  and  un partially  discussed 
without  reference  to  personal  or  political  considerations. 
The  Section  has  been  instituted  at  the  instance  of  a 
body  whose  main  care  hitberto  has  been  the  interests 
oC  natural  science :  a  body  in  which  humanistic  studies 
have  played  no  part.  The  Association  now  invites 
those  to  join  its  ranks  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  humanities,  if  not  as  the  only  fit  subjects 
of  study,  at  all  events  as  affording  a  sufficient  basis  of 
1  general  education :  we  deny  this  premise  and  we  ask 
Ihem  to  consider  fully  with  us  the  programme  of  the 
future.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  be  well 
presented  at  the  meetings — although  attendance  may 
demand  some  sacrifice  on  their  part  just  as  it  does  on 
*^  at  the  present  time.  Fortunately,  the  Assistant 
Masters'  Association,  mindfid.  of  the  importance  of  the 
opportunity,  has  formally  delegated  two  of  its  members 
to  attend  the  meeting.  The  example  is  one  worthy 
^^  imitation,  which  we  may  hope  those  august  beings, 
^e  Headmasters,  will  in  time  follow.  The  public  will 
surely  expect  that  when  the  methods  of  education  are 
^iag  seriously  debated  those  to  whom  the  care  and 
conduct  of  education  is  mafnly  intrusted  shall  con- 
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tribute  their  full  share  to  the  iiicLuiiy.     They  cannot 
he  regarded  as  such  past  masters  of  their  art  that  they    ■ 
can  afiford  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  vivifying  f 

;  influences  which  abound  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  factj  teachera  are  all  hound  to  recognise  that 
they  are  but  learners  in  the  art  of  teaching^that  they 
live  in  new  times  and  must  adopt  new  practices^-and  g 
that  the  public  good  requires  that  they  should  cordially 
CO- op  era  fee  in  introducing  the  changes  which  so  many 
see  are  necessary  but  which  so  few  can  define. 

To  consider  the  work  of  the  Section.     In  addressing 
it,  the  President,  Sir  John  Gorst,  has  told  us  "  that 

I  the  power  of  research — the  art  of  acquiring  information 
for  oneself — on  which  the  most  advanced  science 
depends,  may  by  a  proper  system  be  cultivated  by  the 
youngest  scholar  of  the  most  elementary  schooL"     The 

i  extraordinary  advance  in  opinion  which  these  words 
mark  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  Indeed  to  have 
elicited  such  an  expression  from  a  Vice-President  of  ■ 
the  Board  of  Education  is  almost  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  Section.  But  the 
public  have  yet  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ■ 
word  research  and  its  infinite  importance ;  that  the 
power  of  research — the  art  of  acquiring  information 
for  oneself,  aye,  and  of  making  use  of  it  too — not  only 
may,  as  the  President  said,  but  miist  be  cultivated  in 
all,  as  it  is  the  power  on  which  advance  in  life 
depends. 

It  will  be  the  great  work  of  the  Section  to  teach 
this  doctrine.  And  first  of  all  we  must  impress  it 
on  teachers  generally.  Why  is  it  that  the  British 
Association  has  taken  so  active  a  part  in  educational 
discussions  during  recent  years  and  that  its  members 
have  so  often  played  the  part  ol  i^^QTm^x^?.     It  is 
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>ecause  they  are  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  research. 
rhe  hmuaniste  are  too  often  satisfied  to  study  what 
bas  been ;  but  we  feel  that  we  must  go  forward :  true 
teaching  will  be  universal  only  when  teachers  generally 
are  actuated   by   this   spirit.     We   hear    ranch— too 
much — of  the  superiority  of  the  German  educational 
system  to  the  English.     Such  superiority  as  there  is 
irises  in  part  from  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
work  is  done  in  the  German  sehools :  but  especially 
from  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  made  research — 
the  power  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge— 
tbe  eoraer-stone  of  their  educational  edifice  whilst  we 
have  not  yet  leai'Ut  to  mention  it  even  in  the  specifica- 
tion,    Eespect  is  paid  to  the  Univei'sity  graduate  in 
Gennany  because  it  is  felt- — the  pubhc  feel — that  he 
has  penetrated  some  httle  way  into  the  Holy  of  Hohes : 
that  he  has  striyen  to  attain  to  an  ideal  and  in  some 
le  cultivated  his  imaginative  power. 
It  will  be  the  function  of  the  Section  gradually  to 
a  science  of  education — -for  we  certainly  cannot 
of  one  as  existent  at  the  present  day.     No  httle 
time  and  labour  must  be  devoted  to  the  task,  if  it  is 
Uj  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  exact  science  within 
jueasonable  period, 

'here  are  two  great  questions  which  it  seems  to 

need  immediate  consideration :  the  preparation  of 

^  national  programme  of  education  and  the  training  of 

t^^liers — the  latter  being  dependent  on  the  former, 

M  an  understanding  must  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  work 

^pbe  done  before  the  preparation  for  that  work  can 


The  need  of  a  national  programme  should  be  obvious. 
^t  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  organisation  of  our 
*^UGational  system.     We  must  without  much  further 
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loss  of  time  determine  what  are  the  essential  elements 
of  II  liberal  traiuiug  in  each  of  the  various  grades. 
The  weary  struggle  which  has  gone  on  for  years,  the 
conflict  of  opinion  which  exists,  must  be  terminated ; 
they  can  have  no  justification  in  fact  at  the  present 
day ;  the  uncertainty  we  feel  can  only  be,  in  the  main, 
the  outcome  of  our  failure  to  submit  the  problem  to 
scientific  treatment.  Indeed  the  extraordinary  vague- 
ness of  the  propositions  brought  forward  by  most  of 
the  would-be  reformers  of  the  day  is  probably  the  best 
proof  that  a  programme  is  needed. 

The  cruel  treatment  accorded  to  boys  in  the  schools 
which  lay  themselves  out  to  prepai-e  for  the  big  public 
schools  has  been  laid  bare  in  the  recent  report  published 
under  Mr.  Sadler's  direction  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
Such  a  travesty  could  never  be  allowed  to  rank  as 
education  if  we  had  a  proper  programme.  It  would 
then  be  impossible  for  the  big  schools  to  exercise  a 
demoralising  influence  on  the  preparatory  schools  or 
for  the  Universities  in  any  way  to  tempt  the  big 
schools  to  depart  from  the  right  path.  The  schools 
will  never  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  in  which  they 
at  present  work  until  a  programme  is  laid  down  for 
public  guidance  and  some  watchful  care  is  exercised  to 
see  that  its  provisions  are  respected :  except  under  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  the  schools  will  make  no  con- 
cessions ;  and  to  form  public  opinion  an  authoritative 
decision  must  be  arrived  at. 

The  existing  liody  of  teachers  in  schools,  however, 
cannot  alone  prepare  a  rational  programme.  Their 
training  has  been  too  one-sided.  The  humanists,  in 
fact,  are  lacking  in  sympathy  and  sense  of  proportion 
and  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  breadth  of 
mginatioR  required  for  the  ta5ik.     T\\e^  Tsi>3&t  t\\et€r 


enter  into  alliauce  with  the  realists,  as  they  are 
lonly  termed,  who  however  are  better  spoken  of 
as  naturalists — their  maia  object  being  to  secure  tine 
attention  to  the  study  of  Nature  and  the  due  develop- 
ment of  all  the  liuman  faculties,  not  of  the  mind  alone. 

And  the  alKance  must  be  on  equal  terms.  A 
constitutional  government  must  be  substituted  for  au 
absolute  autocracy. 

Wfi  are  undoubtedly  on  the  eve  of  a  general  revolu- 
tion in  education — one  which  will  lead  to  the  public 
twogiiition  of  the  fact  that  our  system  is  entirely 
one -aided.  It  cannot  much  longer  happen  that  we 
*lto  are  accustomed  to  rate  ourselves  a  practical  people 
will  allow  OUT  schools  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
tliat  the  development  of  the  practical  faculties  is 
^oat  left  out  of  account ;  or  that  we  will  continue 
toaHow  oui*  boys  and  girls  to  be  kept  sitting  at  desks 
almost  all  day  long  and  during  several  hours  in  the 
evening.  We  must  demand  that  the  preparation  giveu 
^  a  real  preparation  for  the  multifarious  duties  of 
Jife;  tliat  bodily  as  well  as  mental  activity  be  duly 
developed  ;  that  thei'e  he  some  return  to  the  old  Greek 
ideals.  The  establishment  of  the  new  Section  may  be 
Regarded  as  in  a  measure  the  first  public  outbreak  of 
tbe  revolt ;  for  the  first  time,  the  scattered  forces  of 
the  educational  army  are  about  to  be  organised ;  for 
^te  first  time  the  party  of  reform  is  about  to  msike 
good  its  right  to  be  heard. 

Ko  slight  change  in  the  programme  will  give  us 
*kt  we  require :  a  radical  change  in  procedure  must 
■*  made.  The  reform  will  probably  come  through  the 
ititroduction  of  workshop  and  laboratory  methods.  It 
to  he  made  clear  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  time 
must  be  given  to  such  work^not  a  miserable  two  or 
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three  hours  a  week,  as  at  present.     But  this  is 
the  occasion  to  go  into  details ;  these  will  have  to 
settled  in  laying  down  our  programme. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fight  will  be  over  the 
grauting  of  ita  proper  place  to  what  is  commonly  called  ^ 
science.  The  action  taken  by  the  Association  in  early  ■ 
days  is  worth  recalling  at  the  present  time.  In  1868 
it  iasned  a  report  on  the  best  means  of  promoting 
scientific  education  in  schools.  From  the  preface  to 
this  report,  it  appears  that  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing Natural  Science  into  the  higher  schools  of  this 
country  was  brought  before  two  sections  of  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham,  in  1866;  and 
that  a  proposal  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  best  method  of  extending  scientific 
education  in  schools  was  referred  to  the  Council  of 
the  Association.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held 
on  November  15,  18G6,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  subject.  This 
Committee  consisted  of  the  General  Officers  of  the 
Association,  the  Trustees,  the  Kev,  F.  W.  Farrar,  M,A., 
F.K.S.,  the  Eev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  MA.,  Professor 
Huxley,  F.R.S,,  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  Professor  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  J,  M.  Wilson,  MA,  A  report  drawn 
by  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrar,  Mr,  O.  Griffith,  Professor 
Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  J,  M,  Wilson  and 
revised  by  the  Committee,  was  presented  to  the  Council  | 
and  received  by  them  on  March  9,  1867-  At  a* 
subsequent  special  meeting  the  Report  was  considered 
by  the  Council  and  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  and  to  submit  the  Report  to  th* 
General  Committee  of  the  Association.  At  the  meeting 
at  Dundee,  September  1867,  the  Report  was  received 
bj  the  General  Committee  and  the  following  Resolution 
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passed  :■ — "  That  the  Fre.sident  of  tlie  Association 

.  Tequested  to  comTOunicate  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

|ptt&e  appointed  by  the  Council  to  consider  the  best 

IS  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  schools  to 

i  President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to  the  Parlia- 

Imentary  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Association, 

[aud  that  the  CTeneral  Officers  be  authorised  to  give 

]  publicity  to  the  Eeport. 

The  reasons  given  in  this  Eeport  why  general 
education  in  schools  ought  to  include  some  training  in 
science  are  as  follows  : — 

"As  providing  the  best  discipline  in  observation 
and  collection  of  facts,  iu  the  combination  of  inductive 
^tli  deductive  reasoning  and  in  accuracy  both  of 
thought  and  language- 

"Because  it  is  found  in  pructice  to  remedy  some  of 
tiie  defects  of  the  ordinary  school  education.  Many 
on  whom  ordinary  school  studies  produce  very 
t  effects  are  stimulated  and  irapi*oved  by  instruc- 
timi  in  science ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  valuable 
elfimeiit  in  the  education  of  those  who  show  special 
fitptitude  for  literary  culture. 

"  Because  the  methods  and  results  of  science  have 
80  profoundly  affected  all  the  philosophical  thought  of 
tte  age  that  an  educated  man  is  under  a  very  great 
Advantage  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  them. 

"  Because  very  great  intellectual  pleasure  is  derived 
"1  after  life  from  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
science. 

"On  grounds  of  practical  utdity  as  materially 
ftffecting  the  present  position  and  i'uture  progress  of 
civiiisation" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  ease  more  clearly 
at  the  present  day,  although  in  the  interval  a  consider- 
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able  change  in  attitude  has  taken  place,  the  teachia 
of   the  ABC  of  mmitijic    method  rather  than  of 
branch  of  science  being  now  advocated  as  essent 
Eind  an  almost  general  consensus  of  opinion  has 
arrived  at,  that  the  work  must  be  done  bj  the  scholi 
individually  and  at  least  mainly  on  what  are  kuofl 
as  heuristic  lines.     The  Association  has  had  a  mo 
important  intiuence  in  bringing  about  the  introductio 
of  rational  methods  of  teaching  through  the  rep 
presented  in  1888-1890  to  the  Section  of  Chemist 
and  the  success  of  these  Reports  has  proved  how  i 
an  intiuence  the  Association  may  exercise  if  it  oh 
take  the  pams  to  advise  cons  tin  ctively :  the  failure  i 
the  1867  Report  to  effect  the  desired  change  is  doulj 
less    due  in  a  measure    to    the   absence  from  it 
constructive    proposals  —  teachers    have    been    so 
prepared  to  teach  that  they  have  needed  to  be  toli| 
precisely  what  things  to  do  and  how  to  do  them 
it  has  been  useless  to  give   them  advice  in  gene 
terms.     There  is  little  doubt  that  if  this  Section  ( 
to  succeed  it  mnst  adopt  a  constructive  as  well  as 
progressive  pohcy. 

When  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  improveme 
effected,  the  sad  fact  remains  that  the  schools  still 
most  suffer  science  :  they  do  not  love  it,  except  m ; 
cases ;  it  would  have  but  a  lingering  existence  wfl 
it  not  for  the  money  grants  dispensed  by  Governmeii 
The  ancient  Universities  do  not  regard  even  mj~ 
elementary  knowledge  of  scientific  method  as  a^ 
necessary  element  of  culture.  We  are  in  reality  ( 
slow  to  learn  our  lesson,  as  much  behind  the  times, 
China  is  in  assimilating  western  civilisation, 
failure  ia  in  our  leaders — it  might  so  easily  have  been 
otherwise  had  those  in  high  places  known  how  to  lead 
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Tly.  During  tlie  past  thirty  yeai's  tTapaii  Ijas 
^tirely  reformed  her  system  and  has  made  the  highest 
rms  of  Western  knowledge  her  own  since  Huxley, 
!yndall  and  others  ni^ed  on  the  country  through  the 
British  Association  the  importance  of  giving  training 
a  science ;  but  the  ears  even  of  our  Privy  Councillors 
Kiere  deaf,  the  ad\"ice  is  still  practically  neglected  and 
iia  importance  in  no  wise  appreciated.  Japan  has 
iiad  wise  leaders  and  the  nation  lias  been  able  to 
appreciate  them. 

It  has  been  my  lot  during  the  past  year  to  hear 
much  said  by  cultured  men  and  women  about  the 
trainiug  of  teachers — and  I  am  aghast  at  the  narrow- 
neas  of  purview  they  have  shown.  That  some  attention 
might  well  be  given  to  the  study  of  scientific  method 
and  to  practical  exercises  if  time  could  be  found,  is 
apparently  admitted  by  all;  yet  but  few  see  that 
3^cb  study  is  an  mdispemahle  element  in  education. 
Th&7  fail  to  understand  the  practical  needs  of  the 
world  of  to-day — having  themselves  had  no  pmctical 
training 

We  have  to  make  it  clear  to  the  public  that  it  is 
°ot  a  question  of  teaching  this  or  that  particular 
wsach  of  science — ^but  of  giving  training  in  the 
ABC  of  scientific  method,  of  making  all  education 
scientific :  with  the  object  of  putting  thinking  heads 
OD  the  shoulders  of  the  rising  generation  ;  of  so  training 
our  children  that  they  learn  to  use  their  eyes  and  that 
all  their  faculties  may  be  developed. 

As  Rudyard  Kipling  has  recently  said,  "  We  have 

'  liail  no  end  of  a  lesson  " — but  whether,  as  he  proceeds 

to  add, — ''  it  will  do  us  no  end  of  good  "  remains  to 

^  seen.       It   would    almost    seem   tliafc   the   lessons 

administered  to  us  have  but  a  passing  effect  and  that 
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to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  reform  is  almost  impossible. 
However,  again  to  quote  Kipling — 

"  The  more  we  work  and  the  less  we  talk,  the 
better  results  we  shall  get." 

Let  this  be  the  motto  of  our  Section.  Our  work 
will  be  mainly  done  during  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings.  The  meetings  will  serve  to  put  on  record 
what  we  have  done  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
future  work,  besides  enabling  us  to  come  personally 
into  contact  and  affording  invaluable  opportunity  of 
removing  misconceptions. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE 
SECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
FOE  THE  ADVANCEAIENT  OF  SCIENCE, 
Belfast  1902 

This  spiritual  Love  acta  not  nor  can  exist 
Without  Imagination,  wliichj  in  trutli, 
la  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  ampHtutle  of  mind, 
And  Eeason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 

WoaDswoRTH^J^  Prelude, 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Assoeiation  at  Belfast  in 
1874  was  presided  over  by  Professor  Tyndall,  one  of 
whose  most  memorable  discourses  was  that  delivered 
at  Liverpool  in  1870  on  "The  Scientific  Use  of  the 
Imagination/'  In  the  course  of  his  Address  the 
President  conld  point  out  that  "  science  had  already  to 
some  extent  leavened  the  world  "  :  abundant  proof  has 
since  been  given  that  he  was  right  in  claiming  that 
"  it  will  leaven  it  more  and  more."  Nevertheless,  if 
we  consider  the  leavening  effect  which  science  has  had 
on  the  public  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction  at  a  woefully 
slow  rate,  in  no  way  proportionate  to  the  growth  of 
knowledge  or  to  the  recognised  usefulness  of  the  many 
discoveries  which  are  the  outcome  of  acieutitiG  iuvesti- 
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gation.  Science  is  still  treated  by  society  as  a  rich 
parvenu  all  the  world  over  and  is  at  most  inWted  to 
ita  feasts  but  not  incorporated,  as  it  should  be,  with 
the  domestic  life  of  the  people. 

Complaint  has  long  been  rife  that  the  British  are 
indifferent  as  a  people  even  to  thinga  of  manifest  im- 
portance which  as  a  nation  of  business  men  they  might 
be  expected  to  valua  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
we  are  all  too  foi^etful  of  Tynd all's  warning  that 
"every  system  which  would  escape  the  fate  of  an 
organism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to  its  environment 
must  be  plastic  to  the  extent  that  the  growth  of 
knowledge  demands."  As  our  President  said  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  "  when  this  truth  has  been 
thoroughly  taken  iu,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  things 
not  deemed  essential  will  be  dropped  and  elements 
now  rejected  will  be  assimilated.  The  lifting  of  the 
life  is  the  essential  point  and  as  long  as  dogmatism, 
fanaticism  and  intolerance  are  kept  out,  various  modes 
of  leverage  may  be  employed  to  raise  life  to  a  higher— 
level."  f 

But  how  are  we  to  become  plastic  to  the  extent 
that  the  growth  of  knowledge  demands,  in  order  that 
rigidity  may  be  relaxed,  that  conservatism  may  give 
way  to  a  wise  spirit  of  advance  ?  Probably  there  is 
Qo  more  important  question  the  nation  can  ask  at  the 
present  time  i  for  that  we  are  wanting  in  plasticity  is 
proved  to  demonstration.  Does  not  the  shade  of  our 
former  President  stand  before  us  and  solemnly  give™ 
answer ;  '*  By  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  imagina^^ 
tive  power — by  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  *' ; 
for  iu  these  days  are  we  not  indeed  a  people  "  of  little 
faith "  ?  There  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  clear 
evidence,  if  not  of  destruction,  at  least  of  impairment^ 
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aaginative  power  under  modern  conditions — -that 

Ee  tendency  of   education  is  to   kill  rather  than  to 

[develop  the  very  power  on  which  the  progress  of  the 

[world  depends.      A  dearth  of  imaginative  power  h 

dngly  apparent  in  art,  in  literature,  in  nnisic,  in 

ace,   in    public    taste    generally,    the    prevailing 

ncy  being  to  imifaite  rather  than  to  originate  and 

iEvidualise.       Commentators    and    critics    of    sorts 

UboTind   but   these  rarely  display  any   catholicity  of 

Qent,     Leaders   are   few  and  far  to  seek.     The 

vailing  policy  is  that  of  the  party  in  power — and 

often  than  not  of  a  caucus  behind  it— not  the 

Iky  which  on  broad  general  grounds   is  the  moat 

isuable ;  in  fact,  little  attempt  is  made  to  discover  in 

'  my  scientific  manner  what  would  be  the  really  wise 

policy  to  pursue.     N"othing  could  illustrate  this  better 

ttan  the  state  of  chaos  into  which  affairs  educational 

are  plunged  at  the  present  time.     Those  who  dare  to 

differ  or  offer  advice  are  looked  at  askance  and  always 

lith  jealous  eyes ;  too  often  also  everything  is  done 

to  block  the  way  of  the  reformer,  not  from  any  base 

motive  but  as  a  rule  from  sheer  inability  to  appreciate 

irtiat  is   proposed — from   sheer    lack   of   imaginative 

power.     Necessarily,  as  the  conditions  of  civilisation 

become   more   complex,  the  tendency  to   accept  and 

follow  must  become  greater,  self-satisfaction  more  and 

more  complete  and  general ;  imless  effective  means  be 

tafeeu  to  counteract  such  a  tendency,  decay  is  inevitable. 

The  phrase  "  creatures  of  habit "  is  familiar  to  us 

^i  few  will  deny  that  we  are  seldom  otherwise  than 

cftatures  of  habit,  that  plasticity  of  mind  is  a  rare 

attribute.     But  the  growth   of  knowledge  is   taking 

plice  at  such  a  compound  interest  rate  that  a  high 

degree  of  plasticity  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avail  out- 
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M4(v»M  thi^ruof.     We  were  fonneiij  •ocownted  a 
itt  Mhripknop^]^ — <«f  clever  aboplrtffyii — Imt  now 
UiUi  it  pUJMiDg  from  us  to  the  Gemflns  and  Ame 
\HH'Aum  they  uru  more  alive  than  we  are  to  the : 
lliiii  ill  liuiJM)  dayB  it  is  necessaij  both  to  organise  \ 
Ut  \m  ulivi!  to  i5very  opportunity.     If  we  woold 
muimy  in  (jur  purine  in  future,  it  will  be  neoesaaijl 
put  jiiiii^ijiiiU(»ti   into  our  affairs,  so  that  we  may 
Ifir    hiorti    ri<iMly    to  act  tban  we  have  been  of 

jfWU'H, 

A(**t  not  uiily  is  knowledge  iQCreasing  bat 
r'  -j"<tr(»H)iIitii?M  are  daily  becoming  heavier  and  heavie 
hi  tim  itiIiuIm  of  thinking  men  at  the  present  time  I 
tHH'r In tt  (*('  (iiniiiro  our  nation  bears  is  of  app 
(ituj^oiUiitd  ;  llio  melt  who  have  imaginative  power  i 
li^hiut  at  iUtt  iMpimnt  uucouficiousuesB  of  respousibilitj 
MtMftircwL  hi  l)u'  public  at  large  and  even  in  the  majorit) 
ot  our  Bill |j mint' 11  and  politicians.  It  is  widely  fdtj 
tb»ii  II.  *)nii|t(»r  mmm  of  responsibility  must  be  induo 
niiM*rJi^  urt,  If  wn  n.vo>  to  maintain  our  berihige  iutact-^J 
li'  w*i  urn  to  rtuimiu  worthy  to  play  the  great  part  f 
whinli  \iy  Ml  inw^rntahle  ordinance  we  find  outsbIy 
ciiwi.  Ill  tho  vt*ry  I'ommencement  of  a  new  ceKturjil] 
NoLhiim  )m  mo  sure  as  that  if  we  cannot  ahow  ourselvfl 
to  bu  worthy  wo  nhall  not  long  be  allowed  to  play 
piii'L  jruilmiHy  t'oiiirfiiits  us  on  aU  sides;  and  we  haw 
ioai'uL  that  thu  ntruggle  for  existence  is  Katnre*8  fira*J 
hw,  af(iiiust  which  philanthropy  is  powerless  so  Ion 
iiM  it  ho  not  universal — a  contingency  which  is  not 
twen  remotely  possible.  It  is  little  short  of  remark- 
able that  we  ahoukl  be  able  to  go  so  far  as  we  do  TJm 
securing  the  services  of  able  men  to  conduct  our  affairs 
generally ;  but  we  cannot  be  too  mindful  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  us  of  developing  the  store  of  ability 


it  in  the  nation  and  above  all  of  maintaining  intact 
lieritage  of  individuaHty. 

The  caE   to   organise  the  forces  of  our  empire   is 

iBsperative    but    we  do  not    heed   it    in   any   proper 

mauner.      For  many  years  past  we  have  rarely  refused 

to  treat  with  utmost  consideration  the  representation b 

€f  those  who   have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  our 

ITavy,     One  of  the  most  highly  respected  men  in  the 

try  at  the   present  day  is  our   gifted   American 

Captain   Mahan,  on   account   of  the   way   in 

he    has   exercised   his   powers   of   imaginative 

;ht  and  taught  us  to  understaud  our  achievements 

a,  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  and  value  of 

«sa  powei'.      We  need  a  Mahan  to  discuss  the  larger 

issues  of  national  defence  through  education,  to  teach 

the  nation  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  education. 

The  Ship  of  State  is  of  vastly  greater  couaequeuce 

than  the  mere  Navy :  yet  those  wiio  direct  attention 

to  the  insufficient  character  of  its  armament  are  scarce 

listened  to ;  not  the  slightest  effort  is  made  to  secure 

ht  it  a  scientifically  adjusted  aud  orgauieally  complete 

machinery  for  the  effective  administration  aud  working 

of  all  its  departments ;  the  drill  of  its  crew  is  woefully 

incomplete ;  what  is  worse,  there  is  a  terrible  absence 

of  organisation  and  discipline,  a  terrible   absence   of 

willingness^  httle  if  any  desire  to  co-operate  among 

t^ose  who  are  charged  with  its  care ;   and  the  con- 

^uences  of  neglect  are  not  immediately  obvious.      In 

»ar  we  appreciate  the  efllects  suddenly  :  a  long  list  of 

•tilled  aud  wounded  brings  its  meaning  home  to  us  at 

'^^m;   we   know   that   we   must  pay  the   penalty  of 

(defeat  forthwith ;  the  indemnity  exacted  can  he  ex- 

Ptesaed  iis  a  lump  sum.     The  battle  of  life  is  waged 

'1  a  less  obtrusive  way,  the  killed  and  maimed  ate 
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not  scheduled  in  any  regular  manner ;  aud  so  it  escapes 
our  notice  that  in  reality  the  carnage  is  awful,  that 
few  if  any  escape  without  severe  wounds,  that  defeat 
is  constant  and  yet  often  dealt  so  silently  and  im- 
perceptibly that  it  excites  little  comment  But  we 
know  that  vastly  more  than  is  done  might  be  done  to 
alleviate  if  not  to  prevent  suffering  and  even  to  give 
charm  to  life  where  at  present  there  is  but  pain,  if 
only  our  efforts  could  be  organised.  If  we  reflect  on 
the  bareness  of  the  life  lived  by  the  majority,  on  the 
debasing  conditions  nnder  which  very  many  are  placed, 
on  the  terrible  evila' consequent  on  indulgence  ia  drink 
— surely  we  must  agree  with  Tyndall  that  the  essential 
point  is  to  raise  life  to  a  higher  level,  to  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  thought ;  that  it  is  onr  duty  to  con- 
sider more  seriously  than  we  have  done  hitherto  what 
use  can  be  made  of  the  forces  at  our  disposal  for  the 
purpose. 

If  we  will  hut  picture  to  ourselves  how  most  of  our 
difficulties  and  especially  our  alow  advance  are  con- 
sequences of  lack  of  imaginative  power,  or  perhaps 
rather  of  failure  to  exert  the  power  which,  though 
latent  in  most  of  us,  is  not  sufficiently  called  into 
being  by  practice ;  if  we  will  but  consider  how  much— 
of  our  success  has  been  due  to  the  exercise  of  imagina^| 
tive  power:  we  may  be   led  to  propound  a  fruitful 
theory  of  education,  a  theoretical  basis  on  which  a 
sound  educational  structure  may  be   reared.      It   has 
been  well  said  by  Carlyle  "  that  all  that  man  does  and  M 
brings  to  pass  is  the  vesture  of  a  thought."     In  fact," 
the  illustrations  which  may  be  given  of  the  value  of 
theoretical    conceptions,    of    imaginative    power,    are 
innumerable.       Taking  recent  events,  if  we  consider 
t/iB  success  achieved   by  the  latB  Mr,    Rhodes,  thi 
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ow- sighted  wiJl  say  lie  was  a  practical  man :  a 
man  who  did  things  and  led  others  to  do.  Those  with 
iroader  views  recognise  that  at  heart  Mr,  Rhodes  was 
a  tbeorist,  an  idealist,  a  man  of  imagination — hence 
lis  success.  And  men  such  as  Lord  Eoberts  and 
lord  Kitchener,  whose  immense  services  to  the  nation 
i»ve  been  so  universally  admitted  of  late,  are  not 
merely  practical  soldiers  of  experience  but  men 
gifted  with  powers  of  insight  and  imagination — ^men 
able  to  apply  theory  to  practice.  Some  of  those  who 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  late  campaign  are  currently 
reported  to  have  gone  out  to  South  Africa  openly 
deriding  science :  it  will  be  well  if  the  lesson  taught 
by  their  failure  be  not  disregarded  by  their  colleagues. 
The  importance  of  the  part  played  by  theory  in  science 
cinnot  be  exaggerated.  We  have  only  to  think  of 
tile  influence  exercised  by  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
(iravitation,  by  the  Daltonian  theory  of  Atoms,  by 
Faraday*B  conception  of  Lines  of  Force,  by  the  Wave 
theory  in  its  varied  applications,  by  the  L>arwinian 
theory  of  Evolution;  we  have  only  to  think  of  the 
way  in  which  the  reflections  of  one  weak  man  indited 
at  his  study-table  in  a  secluded  Kentish  village  have 
changed  the  tone  of  thought  of  the  civihsed  world. 
^Mh  theories  are  the  very  foundations  of  science: 
wbilst  facts  are  the  building  stones,  theories  furnish 
^^^  design ;  and  it  is  the  interpretation  of  facts  in  the 
%'bt  of  theory — the  considered  application  of  theory 
^  practice  —  that  constitute  true  science.  The 
fi^rvellons  development  of  scientific  activity  during 
^6  past  century  has  been  consequent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  fruitful  theoi  ies.  If  teachers  generally  would 
P*y  more  attention  to  theory,  their  teaching  would 
^^'^ubtless  be  more  fruitful  of  results  :  facts  they  know 
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iti  pltmty  but  they  lack  training  in  the  considered  ui 
of  fiustB.  Fake  prophets  among  ua  have  long  tatigl 
tiM  nmvow  iioctrine  that  practice  is  superior  to  theoi 
and  we  ppetend  to  believe  in  it.  That  the  belief 
founded  on  misconception  may  safely  be  contended 
how  over ;  tbe  two  go  tc^ether  and  are  iuseparabli 
It  18  true  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  reputation 
In^iniT  a  practical  people  and  have  been  accustomi 
to  t^ikc  no  little  pride  in  the  circuiastance^  to  sco 
tiomewhat  at  thet>ry :  but  behind  our  practice  in  th 
past  thero  was  a  large  measure  of  imaginative  pows 
of  thooretioal  insight;  in  fact,  we  were  succeesfi 
lnH-'HUso  we  were  innately  possessed  of  consideiabl 
|H3Wt»r  (if  oversocing  difficulties,  of  grasping  an  iasui 
of  brushing  asitle  uuessential  details  and  going  straigh 
to  tho  i>oint :  in  other  words,  of  being  practical.  Wi 
<iit?  tteasing  to  Im  practioAl  because  modern  practice  K 
l«Uiod  mx  A  larger  measure  of  theory  and  our  schools 
artt  paying  no  proper  attention  to  the  development  d 
irtiuj*«nnrtv<>  power  or  to  giving  training  in  the  use 
tluutiy  as  tl\e  interpreter  of  facts:  didactic  and  dogmatic 
lottt'hiug  ai\^  producing  the  result  which  infalliblf 
folio WM  ru  iheir  wake;  sterility  of  intellect. 

Mr,  Francis  l^arwin,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  bit 
father,  tells  us  that  ""  he  often  said  that  no  one  conl^ 
1h^  a  giJod  ol^serNcr  unless  he  was  an  active  theoriser' 
And  he  goes  tni  to  say :    "  This  brings  me  back  to 
what  I  said  about  his  instinct  for  arresting  exceptions 
it  wag   as  though  he  were  charged  with  theoming 
power  ready  to  flow  into  any  channel  on  the  slighteafi 
disturbance,  so  that  no  fact,  however  small,  could  avoi< 
releasing  a  stream  of  theory,  and  thus  tfu  f<ict  becajM 
iitagniJUd  inio  importance.     In  this  way  it  naturally 
hapjjened  that  many  untenable  theories  occurred  t4 
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but  fortunately  his  richness  of  imagination  was 
ed  by  iiis  power  of  judging  and  condeosiDg  the 
ights  that  occurred  to  him.  He  was  just  to  his 
eories  and  did  not  condemn  them  unheard ;  and  so 
it  happened  that  he  was  wilhng  to  test  what  would 
'ama  to  most  people  not  at  all  worth  testing." 
I  lu  his  Autobiography  Darwin  remarks  :■ — "  I  have 
steadily  endeavoured  to  keep  my  mind  free  so  as  to 
give  up  any  hypothesis,  however  much  beloved  {aiui  I 
m/twt  resist  forrmng  one  on  cv&ry  mtbji'd),  as  soon  as 
&cts  are  shown  to  be  opposed  to  iL"  The  italics  in 
tiese  passages  are  mine. 

Oar  system  of  education  has  no  proper  theoretical 
Educators  have  ceased  to  be  practical  because 
iJiey  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  dis- 
covery, the  theoretical  basis  underlying  their  profession 
liaving  been  enlarged  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  grasp  its  problems. 
The  priesthood  of  the  craft  are,  in  fact,  possessed  by 
the  spirit  of  narrow  parochialism ;  they  are  upholders 
of  an  all  too  rigid  creed,  being  lineal  descendants  of  a 
privileged  class — "  the  knowledge  caste,"  to  use  Thring'a 
expression— whose  functions  were  far  more  limited 
than  are  those  which  must  now  be  discharged  by 
teachers  if  teaching  is  to  be  given  which  will  serve  as 
^  efficient  preparation  for  life  under  modern  con- 
tens.  They  enlarge  ad  naiiseam  on  the  superiority 
*jf  literary  and  especially  of  classical  training,  forgetting 
Mat  their  preference  for  classics  is  but  the  survival  of 
^  practice  and  that  their  arguments  in  defence  of  a 
literary  system  are  but  preconceived  opinions.  Being 
^capable  of  appreciating  the  arguments  used  on  the 
^ther  side,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to 
*^mit  theb'  force. 
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So  long  as  the  forces  of  Nature  were  not  tamed  to 
the  service  of  man,  they  could  be  neglected ;  sanitary 
sins  were  alone  found  out  and  punished  with  unsparing 
severity.  But  now  it  ia  otherwise.  To  succeed  in 
competition  with  others  we  must  be  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity ;  and  wide  underatanding 
is  demanded  of  us.  Moreover  the  growth  of  knowledge 
has  induced  severe  mental  hunger;  the  feeling  that 
the  dainty  dishes  provided  by  Nature  should  be  in  no 
selfish  manner  restricted  to  the  few  is  a  growing  one ; 
altruism  is  a  growing  force.  We  feel  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  counteract  the  evils  arising  from  the 
growth  of  our  cities ;  from  the  concentration  of 
workers  in  large  bodies ;  from  the  minute  subdivision 
of  labour  ;  from  the  depressing  conditions  under  which 
the  masses  daily  toO,  To  provide  relief  and  healthy 
occupation  for  leisure  hours,  to  secure  that  vacuity  of 
mind  and  pettiness  of  motive  shall  no  longer  be  the 
sore  affliction  they  now  are,  we  must  take  all  the 
requirements  into  consideration  and  define  with  utmost 
minuteness  the  task  in  hand;  broader  and  higher 
ideals  tlian  those  now  prevailing  must  be  established, 
practical  reqnimments  must  be  met.  To  secure  the 
right  attitude  of  mind  for  this  task  will  not  be  easy. 
Few  realise,  few  know,  how  signal  is  our  failure  to 
appreciate  our  power,  how  deplorably  we  neglect  our 
opportunities.  The  bareness  of  the  fare  we  provide  is 
nothing  less  than  shameful  in  view  of  the  rich  possii 
bilities  wliich  lie  ready  to  hand     In  saying  that 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  britn, 
A  yellow  primroae  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more, 

the  poet  has  well  pictutBd  our  average  attitude  towards 
our  surj'oimdmgs.     To  the  majority  indeed  a  primrose 


is 
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is  scarcely  a  primrose ;  it  is  unseen.  It  is  little  short 
of  impossible  to  account  for  our  callous  disregard  of 
tlie  wondrous  beauty  of  the  multitudinous  objects 
displayed  in  Nature's  realm,  our  willingness  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  myBterious  changes 
which  are  ever  happening  before  our  eyes.  That 
familiarity  should  breed  such  contempt  is  passing 
strange  ;  but  how  great  the  guilt  in  these  days  of 
those  who  allow  the  contempt  to  grow  up,  knowing  as 
they  must  that  the  ignorance  is  easy  to  dispel,  knowing 
also  that  those  versed  in  the  mysteries  have  ever  sought 
to  lay  bare  all  that  is  within  their  ken.  The  failure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  education 
to  make  a  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  is  nothing 
short  of  complete ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
imagination  is  ever  called  into  play. 

Surely  it  were  time  to  make  some  real  effort  to 
imbue  all  with  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
surroundings,  to  create  in  all  minds  a  higher  and 
reverent  interest  in  life. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  and  a  grievous  blot  on  our 
civilisation  that  our  spiritual  advisers  are  mostly  so 
httle  regardful,  so  destitute  of  imderstanding,  of  the 
works  of  that  Omnipotent  Power  wliich  aU  must 
recognise  and  humbly  submit  to  whether  or  no 
allegiance  be  acknowledged  in  doctrinal  terms  ;  they 
before  all  others  should  be  prepared  to  consider  then* 
inmost  meaning  and  to  direct  attention  to  their 
wondrous  mechanism.  We  indeed  need  to  send  forth 
a  new  mission  charged  with  the  holy  duty  of  enabling 
man  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the 
universe  as  well  as  of  preparing  liim  to  be  a  thoroughly 
effective  worker,  thus  fitting  him  for  the  true,  unselfish 
and  reverent  eujoyment  of  life.     To  use  the  apt  words 
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of  the  Master,  quoted  by  the  Poet  at  the  Breakfa-st- 
table :  "  If  for  the  Fall  of  man,  science  comes  to 
substitute  the  Kfse  of  man,  it  raeanB  the  utter  dis- 
integration of  all  the  spiritual  pessimisms  which  have 
beeu  like  a  spasm  m  the  heart  and  a  cramp  in  the 
intellect  of  men  for  so  many  centuries." 

If  we  can  but  make  sweet  use  of  our  present 
adversity,  though  we  may  not  be  exempt  from  public 
haunt  but  live  even  in  crowded  cities,  we  shall  nn- 
questionably  soon  find  ^M 

P.  .  .  tongues  in  treea,  books  in  tlie  babbling  brooks,  ^M 

Sermons  ia  atones,  and  good  in  everptkiny.  ^M 

The  wonderful  prescience  of  our  great  poet  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  displayed  than  in  these  lines ;  it  is  more 
than  surprising  that  although  generations  have  been 
charmed  by  the  music  of  the  words  so  little  has  been 
done  to  realise  their  meaning  or  to  give  them  a  meaning 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  attitude,  for  as  Carlyle 
somewhere  says,  "  so  soon  as  men  get  to  discern  the 
importance  of  a  thing  they  do  intallibly  set  abowt 
arranging  it,  facilitating  it,  forwarding  it  and  rest  not 
till  in  some  approximate  degree  they  have  accomplished 
that."  M 

Unfortunately,  there  are  all  too  many  things  of 
which  we  fail,  through  our  faulty  education,  to  discern 
the  importance  but  which  a  little  understanding,  thej 
exercise  of  some  slight  imaginative  power^  would  enable 
us  to  appreciate.  I  will  take  the  word  Eiiergy  as  an 
example.  No  word  in  the  English  language  caiTies 
more  meaning  to  those  versed  in  the  principles  of 
I  physical  science :  yet  how  narrow  is  its  connotation  in 

^^m    the  minds  of  the  uniuBtructed  majority.     As  a  guid^f 
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of  practical  conduct,  no  word  is  of  greater  ^igoificance ; 
if  ita  true  implication  fully  seized  ub  the  word  would 
ever  rankle  in  our  ears  and  serve  to  remind  ua  of  the 
maxim^  "  Waste  not,  want  not,"  In  Great  Britain  we 
are  using  up  our  coal  stores  at  the  rate  of  over  two 
hundred  laillions  of  tons  per  annunL  Used  at  such  a 
rate,  the  supply  cannot  last  many  generations ;  whence 
will  our  children  derive  their  supplies  of  energy? 
Energy  cannot  be  created.  When  we  have  squandered 
the  WBiilth  funded  on  our  earth  by  the  sun  in  a^ons 
past,  we  must  fall  hack  on  the  modicum  we  can  snatch 
from  the  daily  allowance  the  glowing  orb  dispenses,  for 
his  largesB  will  tor  the  most  part  be  wasted  and  will 
be  very  difiScult  to  garner  in  our  country ;  sun-mills, 
wind-mills  and  falling  water  being  but  irregular  and 
ill-disciplined  servants,  trees  growing  but  slowly.  In 
all  civilised  countries  the  same  criminal  waste  of  fuel 
— -of  energy — is  going  on;  hut  although  we  recognise 
that  individual  men  have  no  right  to  live  beyond  their 
means  and  have  little  pity  for  bankrupts,  no  corre- 
sponding feeling  exists  on  the  subject  of  collective 
squandering.  The  spendthrift  is  regarded  with 
equanimity,  because  he  but  distributes  his  gold  among 
the  many — so  that  the  many  gain  while  he  alone  is 
the  loser— but  the  energy  of  fuel  is  spent  irrecoverably 
and  all  waste  is  not  merely  apparent  but  real.  To 
waste  fuel  is  to  court  criminal  bankruptcy ;  but  to 
how  many  does  it  occur  that  we  are  all  parties  to  such 
a  crime  ?  Does  any  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress 
call  attention  to  the  fact  ?  How  many  heads  of  schools 
could  even  write  a  respectable  essay  on  sucii  a  topic  ? 
When  I  have  suggested  "  A  piece  of  coal "  as  the 
subject  for  a  scholarship  examination  essay,  I  have 
actually  been  told  by  literary  critics  that  you  have 
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right  to  ask  for  knowledge  of  facts  in  a  sclioolboy's 
essay,  the  object  being  but  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
he  cau  "  gas  "  in  flowing  periods !  A  scuttle  full  of  coal 
excites  no  emotions  in  the  literary  mind  ;  it  should  be 
one  to  call  up  harrowing  visions,  as  well  as  a  vista  of 
memories  extending  far  back  into  the  ages  of  time— for 
in  no  other  stone  can  we  find  a  more  wonderful  sermon. 
To  descend  to  the  ordinary  level,  how  many  house- 
holders ever  take  into  consideration  the  wicked  waste 
of  fuel  which  goes  on  in  their  establishments  ?  Iiow 
many  are  really  thrifty  in  the  use  of  fuel  ?  I  never 
see  a  "  Kitchener/'  or  hear  it  roar,  but  I  shudder.  The 
prevention  of  smoke  is  of  no  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  fuel  Even  when 
every  care  is  taken  the  waste  is  very  great — simply 
because  our  means  of  utilising  the  energy  of  fuel  are 
so  imperfect.  The  best  steam  engine  can  recover  for 
us  but  very  few  per  cent  of  the  energy  stored  up  in 
the  coal  which  is  burnt  in  its  boiler  fire.  If  we 
could  succeed  in  burning  fuel  electrically — in  directly 
converting  the  latent  energy  into  electricity — it  is 
conceivable  that  the  engine  might  be  of  nearly 
theoretical  efficiency.  But  what  imaginative  power 
must  be  exercised  to  secure  such  a  result  I  Cannot 
we  in  soma  measure  hasten  the  time  of  such  discovery  ? 
Professor  Perry  not  long  ago  had  the  temerity  to  direct 
attention  anew  to  the  subject  in  Nature,  and  made 
what  many  practical  people  will  consider  the  impossible 
suggestion  of  a  wildly  imaginative,  irresponsible  Irish- 
man :  that  a  round  million  or  so  should  be  devoted  to 
systematic  experiments,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  engines.  If 
we  consider  what  is  the  cost  of  a  modern  battleship ; 
it  we  consider  what  has  been  spent  on  the  war  in  South 
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l^friea ;  if  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
if  the  fiiel  at  our  disposal  would  be  increased  if  w^e 
soiild  only  double  the  eflicieucy  of  our  engines  and  of 
tiur  stoves,  Professor  Perry's  proposal  cannot  be  regarded 
B  otherwiBe  than  modest  and  sensible.  Bnt  what  is 
if  real  importance  is  the  implied  suggestion  that  the 
iubject  should  be  seriously  inquired  into  at  national 
expense.  It  must  and  at  no  distant  date  be  admitted 
that  oiir  fiiel  stores  are  national  assets  over  wliich 
there  should  be  some  national  control. 

I  may  take  Food  as  auother  subject  of  which  we 
fail  to  discern  the  impoitance  and  which  is  outside  the 
schoolmaster's  ken,  alfchough  teachers  have  stomachs  as 
well  as  other  men  and  boys  in  particular  are  believed 
io  take  some  interest  in  the  existence  of  that  organ. 
It  is  but  a  variant  on  that  of  energy,  as  the  food  we 
take  is  mainly  of  value  as  the  source  of  the  energy  we 
ftxpend — as  fuel,  comparatively  little  being  required 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  bodily  machinery. 

.  .   .  God  has  made 
This  world  a  strife  of  atoms  and  of  spheres 
With  every  breath  I  si^h  myself  away 
And  take  tuy  tribute  from  tlie  wandering  wind 
To  fan  the  flame  of  life's  consumiug  fire. 

Oliver  Wkxdell  Hot-MEa. 

low  many  will  appreciate  this  pregnant  passage  ?     In 

how   many  schools  is  instruction  given  wliich  would 

uike  it  possible  to  recognise  its  beauty  and  complete- 

,  as  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  the  respiratory 

ess  ?     Our    ignorance    of    ourselves    and    of   the 

actions  of  food  is  indeed  phenomenal.    Life  involves 

^the  unceasing  occurrence  of  a  series  of  clianges  for  the 

most  part  chemical,      Tf  the  proper  stndy  of  man  be 

flati-^a3   the  highest  dignitary  of  our  Church  some 
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time  ago  asserted  it  was — -the  ordioaiy  person 
be  prone  to  assume  that  those  in  charge  of  edug»— 1|^ 
would  so  direct  studies  as  to  give  man  some  interea  ^  a 
his  oVn  wonderful  mechanism ;  instead  they  almost  a 
formly  direct  that  true  '  culture '  consists  in  knoflf| 
what  he  has  thought  and  written  of  himjself  in  claa 
tongues  in  ages  gone  by  before  the  slightest  vestij 
understanding    of    the    phenomena   of   life   had  -»hx 
obtmned.    And  we  moderns  calmly  suffer  this  smi  ^ 
the  same  tirae  wonder  at  the  way  in  which  primi!  f[T 
peoples    allow    their   medicine    men    and  wizards  |l 
dominate  them.    Taking  into  account  what  is  kno  ^ 
oars  perhaps  is  relatively  a  deeper  savagery  than  is  tj 
of  most   untutored  races:    our  educational  priesth<|^^ 
are  for  the  most  part  never  trained  to  a  knowledge 
the  mysteries  and  deny  admission  through  igno] 
rather  than  wilfully. 

From  food  to  the  preparation  of  food  is  an 
step — in  point  of  fact  the  knowledge  how  to  pre] 
food   properly  is  of   far   more    importance   than 
knowledge  of  what  food  is  and  does,  as  on  it  depe 
much  of  the  happiness  and  health  of  mankind.     Cool 
is   a   branch   of   applied    cliemistry.     We    live   in 
scientific   age— an   age   of  knowingness.      We   vm\  u 
therefore  expect  that  our  girls  at  least  would  he 
trained  at   school  that  with   little  effort  they  eon|.^ 
become   knowiug   cooks.      I   am    not   aware   that  A 
authorities  who  lay  down  the  regulations  for  Univerai 
Locals  or  similar  examinations  have  allowed  any  su  ^ 
vulgar  considerations  to  guide  thera  in  drafting  tb  |, 
examination   schemes :    niceties   of    grammatical   cfl  |^ 
struction,  recondite  problems  in  Geography  and  Histol  : 
the  views  of  an  ancient  philosopher  who  gave  him, 
up  to  angle  worship,  are  alone   thought  of  on  ei 
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aons  I  and  yet  thete  are  times,  it  is  said,  when 
august  persona  deign  to  take  some  notice  of 
,Ty  efforts  :  they  cannot  be  unaware  that  cookery 
'subject  of  some  importance,  which  might  well  at 
be  led  up  to  at  school.  To  justify  my  reference 
ie  subject,  let  me  read  a  passage  from  "  An  Address 
Iducation/'  delivered,  not  by  a  narrow-minded  Goth 
is  so  lost  to  reason  as  to  doubt  the  sufficiency 
a  exclusively  literary  training  as  a  prepamtion  for 
but  by  a  classic,  the  Headmaster  of  a  great  public 
(ol,  Thring  of  Uppingham,  in  speaking  of  the 
ter  Education  of  Women  at  St  Albans  in  1886. 

''e  English  are  proud  of  our  liomea.  We  Bing  aongs  about 
r,  we  write  on  thein  ;  m  fact,  we  are  very  justlj  proud  of  onr 
%  Haa  it  ever  entered  your  minds  that  home  to  the  great 
irity  in  a  very  large  degree,  and  to  aU  id  some  degree,  is  but 
tier  name  for  cookery  ?  In  a  cottage  good  cookery  means 
IDtay,  luxury,  health,  comfort,  love.  .  .  ,  Cookery  to  tbe 
majority  of  mankind  meaim  home  and  when  the  weary 
ter  cornea  back  from  work  wanting  to  refit,  cookery  alone 
turn  him  out  fit  for  work  again.  From  thia  point  of  view 
»  is  cook:er5\ 

Cookery  is  certainly  a  subject  of  which  thoae  in 
rge  of  education  have  not  yet  in  any  way  discerned 
importance.  Our  cooks  are  inferior  and  wasteful 
ply  because  they  fail  to  exercise  sufficient  imagin- 
fe  power.  If  we  wish  to  make  good  cooks  of  our 
8^  we  niuBt  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves  and 
ye  imaginative^to  make  a  scientific  use  of  their 
giuation ;  they  will  then  come  to  see  that  the 
[ect  is  a  vastly  interesting  one^  full  of  opportunity 
research.  The  kitchen,  of  all  places,  is  the  one,  in 
I,    in    which    the    heuristic    method    should    moat 

isli. 

fould  we  find  tongues  in  trees  we  should  doubtlesa 
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find  them  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  food  supply  i 
far  more  delicate  in  their  tastes   than   any  raorti 
But  how  many  of  us,  looking  at  a  green  leaf,  can  i 
any  way  call  to  mind  the  wonderful  mechanism  wli 
enableB  the  plant  to  secure  the  main  bulk  of  its  soti 
substance  from  the  fleeting  stores  in  the  circuraaiubie 
atmosphere ;  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  depead« 
ou  light ;   or  its  mineral  needs ;  or  its  great  need 
water  and  its  wonderful  transpiratory  activity  ? 
yet  the  chief  industry  of  the  world  is  agricnlture — tl 
feeding  and  tending  of  plants.     At  least  those  wlj 
lead  a  rural  life  should  have  their  imagination  exdU 
on  such   subjects  at  school ;   it  is  even  possible  th 
much  of  the  asserted  dulness  of  a  country  life  mig 
pass  away  if  un  interest  in  plant  activity  were  prop 
cultivated.     And  schoolmasters  might  even  find  i 
fort    in    the   reflection   that,  as   Messrs.    Brown 
Escombe  have  recently  shown,  the  translocation  of 
material  first  formed  in  the  leaves,  metabolism 
growth  are  become  so  intimately  correlated  that 
perfect  working  of  the  entire  plant  is  only  possible  i 
an  atmosphere  containing  the  normal  amount  of  thn 
parts  of  carbon  dioxide  per  ten  thousand ;  they  niigtt 
recognise   in   the  plant  an  organism  after  their  ofl 
heart,  with  ripened  conservative  instincts  and  unwiU 
to  accept  any  other  than  the  limited  diet  long  favou 
by  the  craft. 

In  these  days  not  only  the  obvious  but  also 
microscopic  forms  of  life  claim  attention ;  it  is  imj 
ative  that  all  should  be  at  least  aware  of  their  existeu 
and  mindful  of  the  deadly  power  that  some  of  the! 
exercise.     AH  should  be  able  to  read  with  intelligen 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  beneficent  labours  of 
great    Pasteur— a    true    saviour    of    mankind — -a 
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appreciate  their  value.  The  lessons  of  sanitaiy  science 
will  never  be  properly  brought  home  to  us  and  heeded 
in  daily  life  until  a  more  direct  intimacy  witb  micro- 
organisms is  encouraged  at  school. 

And  whether  or  no  there  be  "  good  in  everything/' 
children  must  at  least  be  encouraged  to  seek  it;  to 
use  their  eyes  always  and  to  reflect  on  what  they  see. 
A  proper  use  will  be  made  of  leisure  and  of  holidays 
when  they  are  so  trained  ;  even  "  Days  in  the  Country  " 
will  then  be  days  of  enjoyment  and  peace  for  all— 
never  of  mere  vacuous  wanderings,  let  alone  of  wanton 
destruction — and  will  leave  no  memories  of  broken 
glass  and  waste  paper  behind  them.  And  in  the  end, 
the  national  drink  bill  may  be  considerably  diminished 
if  Shakespeare's  words  come  to  have  some  slight 
meaning  for  all. 


Let  us  consider  what  wc  can  do  to  further  this 
most  desirable  end.  Section  L  is  in  advance  of  the 
times,  being  concerned  with  a  non-existent  science — - 
the  Science  of  Education.  The  science  will  come  into 
existence  only  when  a  rational  theory  of  education  is 
developed  and  applied ;  but  it  is  clearly  on  the  very 
eve  of  coming  into  existence^  otherwise  the  Section 
could  not  have  been  estabhshed ;  and  we  may  con- 
tribute much  to  its  development. 

Surely,  the  primary  ai'ticle  of  our  creed  will  be  that 
—as  Thring  has  said — "  the  whole  human  being  is  the 
teacher's  care,"  for  all  must  admit  that  the  faculties 
generally  should  be  cultivated  and  educated.  At 
present  we  make  the  fundamental  mistake  of  disre- 
garding this  truth  but  there  is  evidence  that  sounder 
views  are  beginning  to  prevail.  It  is  very  noteworthy, 
for  example,  that  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Gom\nittfia 
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on  MiliUry  Etlucation  it  is  laid  down  that  ^m  sabjecto^ 
It  re  Ui  be  rej^inlmi  as  /if€c&sitri/  elements  of  a  mmi 
general  t?ducation,  viz.,  English,  Mathematics^  a  Modem 
langiuigo^  Latin  and  Experimental  Science.  Moreover 
it  ifl  recognised  that  each  of  these  subjects  has  a 
I>eculiar  wlucational  value  of  its  own.  Such  a  con- 
clusion takes  the  breath  away ;  indeed,  it  js  almost 
beyond  Ijclief  that  Hcjidmaaters  of  Public  School 
could  cunimit  their  brethren  i>y  attaching  their  names 
U)  a  repoil  containing  such  a  paragraph  as  tlie 
following : — 

'I'hf  Tifth  fiuhjent,  which  may  btj  couaidered  m  an  eseentifll 
part  of  a  nouud  ^ontMvU  t-ducatmn,  is  Experimeiitai  Science,  thit 
h  t-o  nay,  ttm  Sciiiia^e  of  Thyaira  and  Chemiati-y  treated  eiperi- 
mentally.  A)^  Ji  mimai?  of  ineutiil  training,  and  abo  veiwvd  ^ 
iUHjful  kmjwledg\-S  this  may  he  considerol  a  necessary  part  of  tk 
iritiillcctvml  iHjuijuneut  of  evtTy  educated  man,  and  eapecially 
m  iA'  tlio  oflker,  whmv  prait^mon  in  tJI  its  bmnchaB  ia  ihiif 
blooming  more  and  ruoie  dependent  on  Science. 

Just  consider  what  this  recommendation  means! 
that  it  is  now  publicly  ndniitted  by  high  authority  that 
(tM  kjys  should  liave  t)ie  opportunity  given  to  thetii  at 
scihool  of  gaining  knowledge  %  eicperience — ^by  actiislty 
doinj^  things  themselves,  not  merely  by  reading  about 
them  or  being  told  about  them,  because  this  aiJti 
nothing  short  of  this  is  what  is  aimed  at  by  fdl  w! 
advocate  the  introduction  of  Experimental  Science  as 
necessary  part  of  school  training.  The  reign  of  thi 
cleric  as  al>solute  monarch  of  the  school  kingdom  wiU 
be  at  an  end  if  such  doctrine  be  accepted  and  acte^ 
upon ;  there  will  be  some  chance  of  our  regaining  th*? 
reputation  of  being  a  practical  people.  Members  ofl 
the  British  Association  will  be  carried  back  in  a  dreain* 
some  thirty  odd  years,  to  1867»  when  a  report  from  ^ 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  General  Ofticers  of  tli^ 
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Association,  the  Trustees,  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrai",  the 
Kev-  T-  N.  Hutchinson,  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Joseph 
Payne,  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
specially  appoiiited  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
extending  Scientific  Education  in  schools,  was  presented 
by  the  Council  to  the  General  Committee  and  it  was 
resolved:  "That  the  President  of  the  Association  be 
requested  to  communicate  the  Eeporfc  to  the  President 
of  the  Pri\^  Council/'  etc.  One  among  the  reasons 
then  given  why  general  education  in  schools  ought  to 
include  some  training  in  science  was,  "  as  providing 
the  best  discipline  in  observation  and  collection  of 
facts,  in  the  combination  of  inductive  with  dednctive 
reason ing  and  in  accuracy  both  of  thought  and 
language."  History  does  not  record  what  the  Privy 
Council  did  with  the  memorial.  Had  the  Council 
been  mindful  of  its  duty  to  the  country  and  paid 
serious  attention  to  so  weighty  a  representation  our 
present  position  might  have  been  a  very  different  one ; 
the  German  and  American  bogies  would  have  assumed 
less  portentous  dimensions  in  our  eyes  and  we  might 
have  found  ourselves  far  better  prepared  than  we  were 
to  cope  with  the  conditions  in  South  Africa,  Accuracy 
of  thought  and  language,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Education,  are 
qualities  in  which  military  candidates  are  particularly 
lacking,  notwithstanding  the  asserted  value  of  Latin — 
the  chief  subject  of  study  in  the  Public  Schools— as 
mental  discipline. 

Unless  we  are  prepai^d  to  disregard  not  only  all 
the  lessons  of  the  recent  war  but  also  the  lessons  we 
have  been  receiving  during  years  past  in  the  wider  war 
of  commercial  competition ;  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
disregard  the  still  wider  consideration  that  education 
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must  be  an  effective  preparation  for  life  and  not  merely 
for  business  :  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Education  umst  be  embodied  in  our  practice.  Un- 
doubtedly the  real  issue  decided  by  the  Committee  was 
the  question  whether  the  antecedent,  not  the  technical, 
training  of  military  candidates  was  properly  conducted. 
In  other  words,  ottr  PuMic  School  st/siem  wcbs  on  its  triak^^ 
Although  not  referred  to  in  so  many  words,  this  system 
is  most  eff'ectively  condemned  in  spirit  in  every  line  of 
the  Report  and  far  more  between  the  lines.  But  theM 
Committee  have  merely  recognised  what  has  been 
known  for  years  and  years ;  not  a  single  novel  point  is 
brought  out^ — not  a  single  novel  issue  is  raised  in  theiiM 
report.  By  making  definite  recommendations,  however, 
they  have  lifted  the  subject  on  to  a  higher  plane ;  and 
it  is  these  recommendations  which  require  the  moifc 
careful  consideration  and  remsion :  for  if  carried  out  aa 
they  stand  there  will  be  httle  improvement  in  our 
condition.  The  Committee  have  certainly  done  more 
than  they  were  aaked  to  do  but  not  more  than  they 
were  bound  to  do-  By  the  terms  of  reference  they 
were  to  consider  and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  aiefl 
desirable  in  the  system  of  training  candidates  for  the 
Army  at  the  Public  Schools.  Instead  they  have  re- 
cognised that  education  at  secondary  schools  has  in  a 
great  measure  conformed  to  the  course  generally  pre- 
scribed by  public  proiessional  examinations  originally 
designed  to  secure  the  selection  of  candidates  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  general 
education;  and  that  the  State  has  been  careful  in  the 
matter  of  examinations  that  they  should  be  so  framed 
as  not  to  disqualify  or  hinder  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
from  entrance  into  other  professions :  in  other  words, 
that  neither  mom  nor  less  is  to  be  exacted  from  candidates 
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F  entrance  into  the  Army  than  from  cantlitlateH  for 
other  professions.  Couaequently,  the  requirements  to 
be  laid  down  for  Army  candidates  are  such  as  can  be 
met  from  a  sonnd  geneml  education ;  they  are  in  no 
way  special.  The  Committee  have,  in  fact,  pronounced 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  which  is  of 
greatest  consequence  to  the  nation  at  the  moment 
But  they  were  not  actually  appointed  for  such  a 
purpose,  although  they  should  have  been,  as  it  was  to 
be  foreseen  that  the  major  issue  must  be  tried  if  the 
fliinor  were  to  be  settled.  The  modern  spirit  in 
education  was  not  suificieDtly  represented  on  the 
Conmiitbee.  Of  the  witnesses  examined  too  few  had 
any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  education, 
although  a  great  many  who  could  judge  of  its  effects 
giive  evidence ;  and  the  practical  side  of  education  was 
scarcely  considered.  Only  one  witness  was  examined  on 
khlf  of  "  Science  " ;  Mathematics  was  unrepresented. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Committee 
should  have  gone  so  far  in  their  recommendations  and 
^  proof  how  overwhelming  the  case  must  be  in  favour 
•Jf  change. 


Among  the  signs  of  the  times  showing  that  liberal 
^ewB  are  coming  into  vogue,  I  may  refer  to  the 
P^Jviaion  made  in  the  new  buildinfjs  designed  by  Mj'. 
Mm  Webb  and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  for  Christ's  Hospital 
'School,  which  was  removed  from  London  in  May  last, 
■*^e  new  home  of  this  ancient  foundation  is  situated 
11  the  county  of  Sussex,  about  four  miles  south' west  of 
HotBham,  and  comprises  an  area  of  1300  acres  of  land 
^meadow,  arable  and  woodland.  Nearly  £600,000 
^  been  expended  on  the  new  school  up  to  date, 
^vision  is  made  for   800   boys;  together  with  the 
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necessary  staff  these  will  fomi  a  colony  of 
thousand  persons.  The  school  provides  its  own  water 
supply^  disposes  of  its  sewage  by  the  bacterial  system 
on  its  own  premises  and  is  lit  entirely  by  electricity 
generated  on  the  spot  Only  food  and  clothing  are  de- 
rived from  the  outside.  If  senior  boys,  in  the  fntnre, 
are  allowed  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  interior 
management  and  economy  of  such  an  institution,  what 
wonderful  opportunities  they  will  enjoy  !  And  I  hope 
the  day  i^  not  far  distant  when  hoys  will  learn  to 
imderstand  everything  connected  with  the  school  in 
which  they  pass  so  many  years  of  their  lives.  A 
school  should  he  the  last  to  deny  to  boy  a  every 
opportunity  of  gaining  anch  invaluable  experienea 
Fortunately  Christ's  Hospital  School  is  conducted  on 
the  hostel  system;  the  masters  therefbre  are  nof^^ 
charged  with  household  cares  and  have  no  temptation 
to  withdraw  their  thoughts  from  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  has  no  taint  of  commercialism  about 
it  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  our  country  when  this 
is  true  of  all  our  schools. 

The  school  buildings  are  placed  nearly  in  the  centretS 
of  the  site  and  cover  an  area  of  about  eleven  acres. 
They  are  disposed  along  a  shghtly  convex  line  facing 
southwards,  the  extremities  curving  gently  towards  thefl 
east  and  west  respectively.  The  main  range  has  a 
frontage  of  2200  feet  At  the  eastern  end,  detached 
from  the  main  range  and  somewhat  retired,  are  the 
Infirmary  and  Sanatorium,  which  have  a  frontage  of 
500  feet  There  are  extensive  playing  fields  and  also 
a  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Bath. 

The  scholastic  buildings  are  grouped  in  the  cent 
around  a  "Quad/'  300  feet  by  240  feet 

The  Dining  Hall,   154   leet   by   56    feet,  behind 
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are  the  Kitchens  and  subsidiary  oilices,  is 
id  on  the  north  si;le  of  the  Quad.  The  Chaptil 
lias  sole  possession  of  the  western  side.  The  School 
Hall,  130  feet  by  50  feet,  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
Bo^ithern  side,  class  rooms  being  provided  in  two 
buildings  parallel  to  it  but  separated  by  intervals  of 
4(]  feet 

The  Science  School  faces  the  Chapel,  filling  the 
eastern  side.  The  Art  School  and  Library  are  arranged 
at  right  aziglcs  to  it,  somewhat  in  the  background. 
Tbe  Science  School  consists  of  fonr  main  "  laboratories  " 
with  subsidiary  smaller  rooms  attached  to  each.  No 
lecture  rooniB  are  provided,  as  Science  is  to  be  studied 
at  the  work  bench  ;  but  eftch  of  the  laboratories  has 
a  Bpace  arranged  so  that  demonstrations  may  be  con- 
ducted within  it  The  laboratories  are  fitted  up  as 
workshops  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that 
boys  may  use  tools  as  well  as  test-tubes;  and  the  eflfbrt 
has  been  made  to  keep  the  fittings  as  simple  as  possible. 
Workshops  for  specific  manual  instruction  will  be 
pwvided  in  addition  to  the  Science  Schools.  Experi- 
tQental  Science  will  be  taught  throughout  the  school 
It  will  be  obvious  tbat  body,  mind  and  soul  have  all 
been  cared  for.  Whilst  due  provision  has  been  made 
fw  the  intake  of  that  energy  wbich  is  so  indispensable 
to  the  indulgence  in  mental  effort  as  well  as  to  the 
•^^atenance  of  the  vital  machinery,  science  has  re- 
•^ived  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  designers  of  the 
^wildings,  of  the  Governing  Body  and  of  the  Head 
^aeter  in  a  manner  hei'etofore  unusual :  it  has  actually 
"^en  placed  on  an  eqnality  even  with  religious  and 
^Hh  literary  study  and  it  may  be  hoped  tliat  tbe 
'^verenb  regard  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature 
S'^ed  in  the  Science  workshops  as  well  as  in  tbe 
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surrounding  country  will  but  deepen  the  feelings  of 
devotion  praper  to  the  Chapel  and  greatly  help  in 
lifting  the  life  of  the  school  to  a  high  level.  May  the 
example  not  he  without  effect  M 

It  has  heen  ray  privilege  to  act  as  the  nominee  of  " 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  School  during  several  years  past  and  I  may  be 
permitted  to  bear  witness  to  the  manner  in  which  one 
and  aR  have  been  mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  times  in 
arranging  the  new  buildings.  I  believe  few  Governing 
Bodies  of  Schools  will  do  otherwise  than  promote 
advance^  if  properly  advised.  Eesistance  to  progress 
comes  from  within  the  schools.  Tlie  public  must 
force  the  schools  to  reform. 
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Let  me  now  return  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Education.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  they  clearly  involve  the  recognition  of  two  sides 
to  education — a  lii&raTy  and  a  practical,  I  use  the  ■ 
term  practical  advisedly,  because  it  would  be  wrong  to 
draw  a  distinction  betw^een  a  literary  and  a  scientific 
side,  as  the  whole  of  education  should  he  scientific  and 
science — true  knowledge — and  scientific  method- 
true  method — should  pervade  and  dominate  the  whole 
of  our  teaching,  whatever  the  subject-matter;  and  as 
the  object  of  introducmg  experimental  science  into  the 
school  is  to  give  the  scholars  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
their  knowledge  at  first  hand — by  practical  heuristic  ■ 
methods,  as  distinguished  from  literary  didactic  methods 
— the  introduction  of  such  discipline  may  be  properly 
said  to  involve  the  recognition  of  a  practical  side. 

The  term  practical  must  not  be  understood  as  the 
antithesis  of  theoretical  Practice  is  inseparable  from 
theory  in   all   true  teaching,  the   advance  from  oik 
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ftical  step  to  the  aext  being  always  over  a  bridge 
of  theory.  But  if  it  be  granted  that  education 
Tiecessarily  has  two  sides,  it  follows  that  the  Committee 
on  Military  Education  are  illogical  in  their  recom- 
iiaendation  that  Latin  and  Experimental  Science  may 
|be  treated  as  alternative  subjects :  they  are  but  com- 
[plemcntary,  not  alternative,  subjects.  The  only 
[passible  alternative  to  Latin  would  be  a  anbject  in  the 
liteTary  branch — another  language,  in  fact. 

But  the  recommendations  of  the   Committee  are 

II 

also  far  from  satisfactory  on  the  subject  of  languages. 

'"The  study  of  langua^jes,"  they  aay,  "forma  a  third 
maiii  feature  of  a  sound  general  education.  Of  tbese 
the  most  important^  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
is  Latin,  Modem  languages,  though  ranch  inferior  to 
Utin  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline   (at   least  as 

:  generally  taught),  must  none  the  less  be  regarded  as 
an  important  part  of  a  sound  general  education,'*     In 

'  face  of  this  conclusion  it  would  have  been  logical  to 
umke  a  modem  language  rather  than  Latin  the 
dtemative  to  experimental  science:  obviously  the 
Cominittee  dared  not  OTuit  the  modern  language.  It 
is  true  the  recognition  of  experimental  science  and 
I^tin  as  possible  alternatives  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Iiigli  compliment  to  the  latter  but  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  such ;  in  truth  it  marks  the  recognition  of  the 
inevitable ;  that  Ijitin  will  ere  long  be  deposed  from 
ita  high  estate  and  intellectual  freedom  granted  to  our 
schoolSj  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Latin,  I  believe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  relative  value  of  Latin  aa 

IjP  educational  subject  is  grossly  exaggerated ;   those 

P^  dwell  on  its  merits  are  rarely  conversant  with 
^'fe  subjecta  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  tbe  effects  these  would  produce  if  equally 
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well  tall  gilt.      As   H   matter   of  fact,  in  the   case  of 
Latin  the  most  capable  teachers  hate  been  chosen  to 
teach   the  most  capable  boys;    the  results   obtained 
have  been  unfairly  quoted  in  proof  of  the   superior 
value  of  the  subject.     We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
higheat  value  of  other  subjects,  their  depth  of  power 
as  disciplinary  agents  having  been  most  imperfectly 
sounded.     And   if  we   consider  re^sults,  do   not   they 
afford  proof  that  the  belief  in  Latin  (as  taught)  mm 
misplaced  ?     It  has  been  tlie  staple  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  has  been  supposed  to  afford  the  most  valuable 
training  possible  in   composition.^     Nevertheless  the] 
complaint    is    general — not    only    here    but    also 
Germany  where  Latm  is  far  more  taught  and  believed] 
in — that  composition  is  the  one  subject  of  all  other 
which  the  schools  do  not  teach.     The  fact  is,  Latin  is 
a  subject  which  appeals  to  the  minority  of  scholars; 
the  time  of  the  majority  is  wasted  in  studying  it     £■ 
would   give   to   all   an  opportunity  of  proving   their 
aptitude  in  Latin  and  Greek  or  at  least  some  oppor- 
tunity   of    appreciating    the    construction    of    theses 
languages ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  proposal 
— made    by    high    authority,    I    believe — that    such 
studies  should  follow  that  of  modern  languages  rathe 
tban  precede  it.     The  true  study  of  classical  languages  J 
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^  Dr.  Warre  was  coutinttally  harping  on  this  point  in  his  questions 
to  witneasea  examined  hy  the  Comtnittee.  Thus  (Q.  3124)  ■.  "I  want 
to  ptit  Geography  and  History  into  English,  an*!  your  compoaitioii 
would  be  tested  in  that  way.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  Cotn posi- 
tion is  admirably  taught  hy  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek.  (To  the 
witness) :  Would  you  agi'«e  with  that,  that  translation  from  another 
language  ia  teach ing  English  Compoiition  ?  " 

Again  (Q.  3139  ) :   "  Wlien  officers  have  talked  to  us  of  the  uaeleaa* 
neas  of  Greek  and  Latin,  they  ha  ire  neglected  the  fact  that  fJreek  j 
Latin  aru  the  great  instnictors  in  English."      E^^Uness  (the  Rev. 
llobertaon)  :   "  I  qviito  concur  in  that," 
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should  be  reserved  for  the  University.  In  any  ca.se, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  would  make  magnificent  officers  are  incapable 
of  learning  Latin  to  advant^e ;  such  will  in  future 
enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  studying  Experi- 
mental Science ;  but  if  those  who  take  up  Latin  are  in 
Opnsequence  to  lose  all  opportunity  of  acquiring  some 
power  of  reading  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  of  thereby 
developing  thought- power  and  mental  alertness— and 
such  must  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee — they  will  prove  to  be 
of  little  value  to  the  array  iu  comparison  with  their 
colleagues  whose  eyes  have  been  trained  as  well  as 
their  "  intellect"  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  given 
to  the  Committee,  Dr.  Warre  expressed  the  view  that 
Science  would  kiU  Latin  eventually.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate ;  but  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Committee  is  that  most  calculated  to  bring  about  such 
a  result,  as  Latin  is  thereby  put  in  competition  with 
a  subject  which  must  ere  long  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  subject  of  school  instruction  under  all 
conditions.  Latin  should  be  made  one  of  the  optional 
subjects  along  with  Greek. 

In  their  scheme  of  marks  for  the  examination,  the 
Committee  put  Latin,  French  or  German  and  Experi- 
mental Science  on  an  equality  by  assigning  2000 
marks  to  each ;  but  English  and  Mathematics  are 
rated  at  a  higher  value,  each  receiving  3000  marks. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  assigned  equal 
values  to  the  several  group -subjects  regarded  as 
fjWsential  to  a  sound  general  education.  It  should 
UCarcely  be  necessary  to  put  a  premium  on  the  proper 
study  of  a  man's  own  language;  the  subject  has 
naturally    a    great    advantage    over    others.       As    to 
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Mathematics,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  also  is  a 
subject  of  which  the  relative  value  as  mental  training 
has  been  greatly  over  -  valued ;  moreover  that  theH 
methods  adopted  in  teaching  it  have  been  very  faulty : 
consequently  much  time  has  been  wasted  and  its  trne 
value  has  not  been  appreciated,  as  it  has  been  made 
to  appear  unnecessarily  difficult  and  forbidding.  The 
evidence  before  the  Committee  against  Mathematics 
being  carried  too  far  was  very  strong.  Thus  CaptaiaW 
Lee,  in  examining  Major-General  Sir  C,  Grove  (speaking 
of  the  training  at  Woolwich),  said  (Q.  604):  "  There 
was  an  immense  amount  of  pure  mathematics  and  ao 
forth,  which  one  never  has  occasion  to  utilise  after- 
wards, unless  one  becomes  an  Instructor  of  Cadets  at 
Woolwich,  where  you  teach  them  the  same  useles^H 
things  you  have  learned  yourself."  This  elicited  from 
General  Grove  the  reply :  "  Well,  there  is  a  strange 
tendency  in  Mathematics— I  do  not  know  why — that 
wherever  you  introduce  them  they  encroach  horribly, 
I  am  always  struggling  to  cut  down  advanced  mathe- 
matics/' And  more  to  the  same  effect.  Again, 
Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel  S,  Moores,  when  asked  whether  he 
considered  the  syllabus  for  the  entrance  examinations 
at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  to  be  reasonable  (Q.  2353), 
at  once  replied »  "No,  sir;  Mathematics  are,  in  my 
opinion,  very  much  over-valued  as  a  subject  for  Army  ^ 
examinations,  excepting  for  the  Eoyal  Engineers."         H 

After  all,  if  reasonable  standards  were  adopted  both 
in  Mathematics  and  Latin,  these  subjects  would  not 
create  the  difficulty  they  do  in  examinations  at  present 
by  absorbing  so  much  of  the  time  in  school  that  no 
proper  attention  can  be  given  to  subjects  in  reality  at 
least  of  equal  importance.  It  should  be  insisted  that 
fundamentals  be  tliorougidy  taught  by  practical  methoda 
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90  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  real  and  usable  : 
it  is  astonishing  how  far  students  may  be  carried  in 
Mathematics,  how  real  and  interesting  the  subject 
becomes  to  them,  when  they  grasp  the  fact  that  it  has 
a  practical  bearing. 

While  dealing  with  Mathematics,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  statement  made  by  Captain   Lee  (Q. 
4209)  with  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  this  sub- 
ject and  of  science  to  military  men,  as  the  opinion  he 
expressed  is  of  very  general  application.      *'  I  think  it 
is  quite  tnie/*  said  Captain  Lee,  "  that  a  great  number 
of  Artillery  officers  do  go  through  their  ser^ace  without 
using  Science,  but  I  tldnk  they  feel  that  any  science 
they  know  proves  of  much  more  practical  use  to  them 
in  their  profession  than  the  Mathematics  they  have 
learned,     Aa    far  as   I  know,  in  the  most  scientific 
Iranch  of  the  Artillery,  the  Garrison  Artillery,  there 
are  practically   no   occasions   where   a   knowledge   of 
Mathematics    is    required    beyond    the    Mathenjatics 
necessary  to  solve  a  simple  formula,  whereas  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  Electricity,  Steam  and  Hydraulics  is 
often  a  serious  handicap  to  the  oificei'."     I  will  venture 
to  enlarge  on  this.     Assuming  that  Latin,  Mathematics 
and  Experimental  Science  were  taught  equally  well, 
by  equally  sound  methods  ;  assuming  that  they  proved 
to  lie  of  equal  value  as  forms  of  mental  training  (though, 
of  course,  developing  somewhat  different  faculties):  the 
tt'-iitiing  gained  through  Experimental  Science  would 
'ie  far  the  most  valuable,  because  the  recipients  would 
^  brought  thereby  most  intimately  into   contact  with 
l-^'e  T;\'orld  and  most  fitted  to  help  themselves  by  having 
'^eit  thought-power  developed.     Of  course  this  is  but 
*n  opiuion,  yet  it  is  one,  I  venture  to  think,  which 
Diaay  share  with  me ;  nevertheless  I  make  no  superior 
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ckim  for  the  subject  and  ask  only  that  it  should  ran 
equally  with  literarj*  and  mathematics  traiuiiig  ajnon 
the  necessary  subjects  o£  education. 

It  still  remains  to  consider  the  specific  recommendai 
tions  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  Hxperimentj 
Science,  as  these   are   most   unsatisfactory.     !No 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  whid 
the  subject  is  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  in  thd 
general  report,  paragraph  20,  ali-eady  quoted  (p.  U 
But  on  turning  to  the  scheme  of  the  proposed  examine 
tiou  (Appendix  A),  it  appears  that  not  one  Experiment 
Science  but  two  Experimental  Sciences  are  contemplati 
viz.,  Physics  aud  Chemistry,  either  of  which  may 
taken  in  preference  to  Latin  and  together  with  Engli 
Mathematics  and  French  or  German.       A  moat  in 
portant  issue  is  involved  in  this  recommendation ; 
cannot  be  too  strongly  opposed. 

It  is  very  strange  aud  proof  how  little  we 
accustomed  to  act  consistently  or  to  organise,  tli 
having  found  a  good  thing  we  rarely  make  use  of  i 
In  the  early  days  of  scientific  teaching,  the  elementary 
parts  of  chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  aa  one 
subject;  but  gradually,  as  the  individual  sciences 
developed,  this  healthy  practice  fell  into  abeyance, 
Then  time  brought  its  revenge :  it  Wtas  seen  that  a  very 
one-sided  creature  was  being  trained  up ;  that  the 
subjects  were  in  reality  interdependent.  Moreover, 
a  revolt  bad  been  setting  in  againat  the  formal  stereo- 
typed manner  in  which  chemistry  was  being  taught  in 
the  schools;  this  came  to  a  head  about  1887  acd  a 
better  policy  was  inaugurated  by  the  Reports  presented 
to  Section  B  of  this  Association  in  1889  and  189f*. 
which  condemned  "  test-tubing  '*  in  favour  of  problem 
work  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  quantitati^^ 


ises  whicb  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  of  the 
isfc  importance.  Although  the  scheme  put  forward  by 
he  Gommittee  dealt  primarily  with  chemistry,  teing  the 
rork  of  the  Chemical  Section,  it  yet  had  a  physical  hasis : 
^sical  measurement,  in  fact,  was  its  life  blood  ;  all  the 
■per  exercises  deacribed  iu  it  were  in  esseuce  pliysical 
aercises ;  moreover  the  importance  of  paying  some 
attention  to  bio -chemical  and  bio -physical  phenomeua 
was  not  overlooked.  As  teachers  have  gained  experience 
of  the  educational  value  of  the  heuristic  methods 
advocated  in  the  British  Association  scheme,  they  have 
been  led  to  apply  them  more  and  more  widely  and  the 
teaching  of  Elementary  Science  has  in  consequence  been 
regarded  with  growing  favour  of  late  years  ;  more  and 
more  has  been  done  to  give  it  the  necessary  breadth 
I  so  as  to  constitute  it  an  effective  system  of  "  Nature 
Study. " 

The  University  of  London  — -  not  the  reconstituted 

body  of  tlie  present  day  but  the  much-abused  examining 

body  of  the  past — after  careful  inquiry,  a  few  years  ago, 

advisedly  substituted  the  subject  of  General  Elementary 

Science  for  the  specific  sciences  previously  prescribed 

for  the   Matriculation   Examination :    by  so   doing  it 

took  a  forward  step  which  has  generally  been  admitted 

by  those  who  can  really  appreciate  the  issue  to  be  one 

of  the  most  important  possible  from  an  educational 

poiat  of  view.     But  the  syllabus  was  imperfectly  drawn 

Qp  —  although  it  had  many  good  points  —  and  the 

elimination  was  entrusted  to  men  who,  besides  having 

little  synipatliy  with  the  subject,  had  scant  knowledge 

«f  school  requirements  and  possibilities.     Consequently, 

tlie  examination  was  a  failiu-e,  as  every  one  foresaw  it 

would  be  if  conducted  without   proper  consideration. 

I^ti  new  University  has  taken  the  most  unwise  step  of 
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reverting  to  single  Rnbjects.  It  has  done  far  worse 
than  this,  however^  in  making  "  science  *'  an  alternative 
subject  Snch  a  reversal  of  the  policy  so  long  pursued 
by  its  forerunner  can  only  be  described  as  a  National 
disasUr.  I  make  this  statement  with  utmost  con- 
sideration and  trust  that  the  fact  that  it  is  so  pronounced 
from  the  Chair  of  this  Section  may  give  increased 
force  to  my  opinion. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Milifairy  Education  is  in  harmony  with 
that  approved  of  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  only  comfort  left  open  to  ug  is  that 
afforded  by  the  proverb  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  Let  us  hope  that  wiser  councils  will  ere  long 
prevail.  The  conseq^uences  of  perseverance  in  so  narrow 
a  policy  must  be  very  serious.  Consider  the  effect  even 
from  a  limited  professional  point  of  view.  It  is  widely 
felt  that,  owing  to  the  growth  of  knowledge,  it  is 
necessary  to  specialise  if  we  are  to  do  effective  work ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  uncultured. 
We  know  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  ease ;  that 
there  was  never  a  time  when  general  knowledge  was 
of  greater  value  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Yet_^ 
how  little  this  is  recognised.  The  physicist  is  alreadjH 
unable  to  understand  the  chemist.  And  although  the 
biologist  is  attempting  to  unravel  almost  transcendental 
problems  in  chemistry,  he  has  but  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  What  intellectual  pigmies 
we  shall  be  if  we  pursue  so  short-sighted  a  policy  ;  how 
ineffective  must  be  our  treatment  of  borderland  problems- 
How  little  right  men  of  science  will  have  to  reproach 
those  who  have  received  only  a  classical  and  literary 
training  with  lack  of  general  culture  if  we  remain  so 
narrow  within  our  own  domain.     And  from  a  general 
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point  of  view  the  outlook  is  still  more  serious.  The 
object  of  introducing  Experimental  Science  into  schooU 
is  to  give  training  in  knowledge  of  the  world:  to 
cultivate  appreciation  of  its  heauties  and  mysteries. 
To  do  this  involves  resort  in  some  measure  to  all  the 
sciences,  Cheraistry  and  physics  are  put  first  merely 
because  they  are  of  fundamental  importance,  chemical 
and  physical  changes  being  at  the  root  of  all  natural 
phenomena. 

As  to  the  value  of  "  Science  "  to  military  men,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  they  should  have  little 
conception  what  it  may  do  for  thetn ;  having  never 
received  proper  training  hitherto,  they  cannot  have 
bad  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  usefulness  or  of 
appreciating  its  merits.  But  making  all  allowances, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  an  answer  such  as  that 
given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray  (Q,  4806)  to  the 
Committee  on  Mihtary  Education,  viz.,  that  "  Science 
is  a  narrowing  study  for  the  young  mind,  and  we  want 
to  widen  aud  open  the  mind  a^  much  as  possible ;  let 
them  learn  their  science  afterwards"  (that  is  after 
the  entrance  examination).  The  contention  of  the 
advocates  of  "  Science  "  has  always  been  that  of  all 
subjects  it  tends  most  to  widen  and  open  the  mind. 
Why  attention  should  be  specially  called  to  this 
answer  by  the  Committee  in  their  report  is  a  riddle ; 
I  hope  it  was  because  they  desired  to  show  they 
eould  rise  superior  to  the  occasion.  But  the  idea 
that  science  "can  be  learnt  afterwards"  is  a  very 
common  one  and  one  of  the  most  pernicious  abroad. 
Learning  from  hooks  and  teachers  is  a  lazy  and 
inefifective  method  of  learning ;  the  average  scholar  is 
corrupted  at  an  eai'ly  age  by  exclusive  resort  to  such 
methods.     Much  of  the  mental  inertnefta  of  thft  da."^ 
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is    acquired    at    school  by    over-indulgeEge    in   boofci 
study.     But  apart  from  this,  early  youth  is  the  period j 
when  the  mind  is  moat  alert  and  the  desire  to  acquin 
and  to  experiment  greatest ;  it  is  the  time  when  th^ 
powers   of  observing   and  of  reasoning  can  be  mo 
easily  developed  into  fixed  habits :  in  fact,  if  they  ai«J 
not   then  developed,  it  is  only  in   exceptional 
that  the  omission  can  be  rectified  in  after  life.     It 
too  cruel  that  Mr.  Shenstone,  the  one  witness  oa  tb 
subject  heard  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Eduo 
tion,  should  have  given  Dxprcssion  to  the  ill-considei«d[ 
opinion   that  the  beginning  of  the  study   of  Scieno 
necessarily  comes  somewhat  later  than  that  of  Latin,] 
The  statement  shows  how  prone  we  are  to  draw  false j 
conclusions,    how    little    we    think   before   we  spea 
The  study  of  Science  begins  when  the  infant  op 
its  eyes ;  every  step  it  takes  when  it  toddles  is  an] 
attempt  to  apply  the  methods  of  experimental  science;! 
some  training  in  scientific  method  is  given  in  well-] 
conducted  Kindergarten  schools ;    but  when  school  ia  I 
entered,  the  curtain  is  suddenly  drawn  upon  all  saclij 
rational  study :  if  it  be  the  fate  of  the  child  to  enta 
a  Preparatory  school  prior  to  entering  a  Public  school,! 
he  is  at  once  referred  back  to  the  times  of  the  EomansJ 
and   Greeks,    his    teachers    being    oblivious    of    th 
real    lesson    to    be    learnt    from   the    study    of  tbtij 
scholastic  methods  of  classical  times — that  the  traioii] 
given  to  the  youth  should  be  such  as  to  fit  him  to  do 
his  work  as  a  man.     How  can  our  officers,  how  cb-P 
any  of  ua,  be  otherwise  than  ill-prepared  to  do  ou^^ 
duty  in  the  world  when  we  are  so  treated  as  youths  ?  I 

Of  course  all  such  narrow  views,  all  such  narro"*^ 
actions,  aa  those  I  have  referred  to  are  but  cons®' 
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ces  of  the  lack  of  imaginative  power — -of  our 
re  to  make  any  scientific  use  of  our  iiiiagi nation. 
Burely  it  were  time  we  recognised  this;  that  we 
■ought  to  do  our  duty  towards  our  children.  An 
'Arnold  who  could  introduce  morality  into  school 
method,  not  merely  into  school  manners,  would  be  a 
[precious  gift  to  the  world  in  these  days.  Steeped  as 
we  are  in  medicevalism,  we  need  some  cataclysm — some 
poutburst  of  glowing  sand  and  steam  such  as  the  world 

SI  recently  witnessed  in  the  islands  oi  Martinique 
d    St.    Vincent-^ which    would    sweep    away    pre- 
I  conceived   opinions  and  give  clearness    to  the  atmo- 
f  sphere,      jVmerican  indnstrj"   is   distinguished   by  the 
'  readiness     with    which     maimfVtcturers     scrap     tlieir 
machinery  and  refit.     Why  cannot  we  agree  to  scrap 
(  our  scholastic  and  academic  ideals — if  not  onr  schools 
'  and  schoolmasters— and  refit  on  scientific  lines  ?     If 
we  arc  to  weld  our  Empire  into  a  coherent  whole  and 
maintain  it  intact,  we  must  do  so.      Unless  we  recog- 
nise prophets^if  progress  he  allowed  to  depend  on 
I   the  multitude — we  shall  perish.     And  time  presses ; 
I   we  cannot  with  safety  much  longer  rem  am  a  "  nation 
I   of  amateurs,"     An  appeal  must  ere  long  he  made  to 
the  masses  to  enforce  the  provision  of  leaders;  it  must 
be  urged  upon  the  men  that  they  see  to  it  that  their 
ttasters  are  educated  :  for  however  democmtic  we  may 
be  in  our  ideals,  history  teaches,  in  a  manner  whicli 
admits  of  no  denial,  that  leaders  are  the  salt  of  the 
sarth ;    and    in    these    days  leaders    need   a   deal    of 
twining  to  be  effective. 

Unfortunately,  it  too  often  happens  that  those 
placed  in  authority  are  the  .very  last  to  attempt  to 
^rch  with  the  times.  Bodies  such  as  our  Univer- 
stties,    the     Education     Department     and    the     Civil 
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Service  Conijnissioners  mi^rlib  have  been  expected  to 
lead  the  way,  to  keep  the  most  watchful  eye  on 
all  that  was  happening,  to  note  and  apply  all  improve- 
ments. The  very  contrary  has  been  the  case.  As  a 
rnle,  tliey  have  advanced  only  under  severe  pressure  ^ 
from  outside  J  scarcely  a  change  can  be  credited  to  ^ 
their  initiative.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occnrred 
to  them  that  an  Intelligence  Department  would  be  a  ^ 
desirable  appendage.  All  suffer  from  the  fatal  blot  H 
that  discretion  and  authority  are  vested  only  in  a  few 
heads  of  departments;  the  younger  and  more  active 
spirits  have  no  opportunity  granted  them  while  their 
minds  are  plastic,  full  of  courage  and  instinct  with 
advance :  so  when  the  time  conies  that  they  can  act 
they  have  lost  the  desire  through  inanition.  This  is  the 
terrible  disease  from  which  all  our  public  offices  and,- 
many  industries  suffer.  It  is  right  to  accord  experience 
its  proper  value  but  it  is  wrong  to  put  aside  youthful 
energy  and  inventiveness.  Our  American  cousins  owe 
their  advance  largely  to  the  recognition  of  these  facts. 
At  bottom  the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  contorted  action  we  complain  o£ 
Neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  will  take  the  step  which 
has  long  been  pressed  upon  them — and  never  more 
eloquently  than  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  his 
paper  read  before  this  Section  last  year — to  make 
their  entrance  examination  one  which  would  be  in 
accordance  with  our  knowledge  and  the  recognised 
needs  of  the  times,  one  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  leading  schools  generally  to  impart  the  rudiments  of 
a  sound  general  education.  They  cannot  act  together 
anfl  are  afraid  to  act  singly,  each  feai'ing  that  it 
would  prejudice  its  entry  if  it  took  a  step  in  advance 
and  in  uny  way  sought  to  in6uence  the  schools.     The 
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)Ileges    vie    witli  each  other   in   securing  the  best 

iholars  in   the  hope,  of  scoring  in  the  general  com- 

letition.       And    the    Schools    have    discovered    that 

lucceaaes  gained  in  examinations  are  the  most  effective 

leans  of  advertising  :  they  are  tiierefore  being  turned 

xjiore  and  more  into  eatablishraents  resembling  those 

engaged  in   the  manufacture  of  pd£^  de  foie  gras,  in 

"which  the  most  eranimable  are  tutored   without  the 

least  consideration   of  the  manner  in   which  lifelong 

mental  biliousness   is  engendered  by   the  treatment. 

l*arents,  with  strange  perversity,  worship  the  success 

achieved  by  Tom  and  Dick,  Mary  and  Jane  ;  and  think 

they  are  doing  their  duty  by  their  children  in  allowing 

them  to  be  made  use  of — ^for  private  ends.     The  worst 

feature  of  tlie  system  is  the  narrow  spirit  of  trades 

unionism  which  it  has  engendered,  which  leads  to  the 

worsMp  for  ever  afterwards  of  those  who  have  gained 

the  prizes,  instead  of  regarding  them  but  as  victors 

for  the  moment  and  requiring  them  at  each  step  to 

give  fresh  proof  of  power.     Nothing  is  more  unwise 

than  the  way  in  which  we  overrate  the  pretensions  of 

the  "  first  class  "  man  ;  we  too  often  make  a  prig  of  him 

hy  80  doing.     Those  who  succeed  in  examinations  are 

too  frequently  not  those  most  fitted  for  the  work  of  the 

*odd.     A  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 

wys  a  few  places  down  a  class  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best 

inat^rial.     Those    at  the    top    may    have    acquisitive 

Pwer  but  more  often  than  not  they  lack  individuality 

^^  the  power  of  exercising  initiative.     We  must  base 

^  judgment  in  the  future  on  evidence  of  training 

^  of  general  conduct,  not  on  isolated  examinations* 

If  any  sincerity  of  purpose  be  left  in   us,  if  any  sense 

of  the  value  of  true  training — of  what  constitutes  true 

trauiiiig__can  be  rescued  from  the  scholastic  wreck  on 
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which  we  find  ourselves  at  present  embarked,  we  rnu 
institute  some  form  of  leaving  exaniiuatioii  which 
give  the  requisite  ireedom  to  the  schools  and  eve 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  individuetlity  bull 
Jit  the  aame  time  necessitate  thoroughness  of  fcraining 
and    patient   regard    of   every  grade  of   intelHgencej 
leaders  will  show  themselves  and  will  not  need  to  1 
examined    for.     Examinations    as   commercial   enteH 
prises  must  suffer  an  enforced  bankruptcy. 

Racing  studs  must  be  regarded  as  luxurios  14 
schools  and  kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  staMe 
these  being  regarded  as  the  hi'st  charge  upon  tb 
establishment,  as  the  serious  work  of  the  world 
fall  upon  their  occupants.  In  other  words,  Bpecia] 
provision  must  be  made  for  scholars  i  they  must  notl 
be  allowed  to  monopolise  attention  and  set  the 
to  the  detriment  of  the  majority.  When  Carlyl^ 
made  the  statement  that  we  had  in  our  islands 
population  of  so  many  millions,  mostly  fools,  he  stab 
what  is  only  half  a  truth.  He  failed  to  realise  thai 
the  foolishness  is  very  largely  begotten  of  neglect  \ 
want  of  opportunity,  not  innate.  Our  schools  mostljl 
fail  to  find  out  the  Intelligence  latent  in  the 
majority  of  their  pupils  and  give  it  little  chance 
developing  hj  offering  them  a  varied  diet  from  whid 
to  select.  During  a  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  ] 
have  over  and  over  again  seen  weaklings  develop  ^ 
course  of  time  to  strong  men  when  they  have 
properly  encouraged  and  an  opportunity  at  last  foun^ 
for  the  exercise  of  their  "  talents."  The  Briton  is  i** 
this  respect  a  most  mysterious  creature :  yon  nevei^ 
know  when  it  is  safe  to  call  him  a  fool.  All  ar^ 
agreed  that  the  mistakes  in  the  recent  war  were  not 
due   to  lack  of  intelligence    but   to  lack  of    tj-ainiag 
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There  can  be  uo  doubt  of  tbat.  All  who  have  taught 
in  our  colleges  will,  I  am  sure^  agree  with  me  that  the 
material  sent  up  from  the  schools  is  in  substance 
magnificeot  but  too  often  hopelessly  unfit  to  benefit 
from  higher  teaching.  The  thmgs  said  of  those  who 
enter  for  the  military  profession  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  could  be  said  of  those  who  enter 
for  the  professions  generally.  If  our  young  people  fail 
to  show  intelligence  in  later  life,  it  is  as  a  rule  because 
the  conditions  under  which  we  place  them  in  earlier 
life  are  not  only  such  as  to  leave  their  intelligence 
undeveloped  but — what  is  far  worse — such  as  to  mar 
their  ability •  The  best  return  we  can  make  to  those 
who  did  such  magnificent  service  in  the  late  war  will 
be  to  take  to  heart  the  real  lessons  taught  by  the 
mistakes :  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  and  their 
successors  generally  are  trained  in  a  happier  school 
than  that  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Examining  bodies  at  the  present  time  do  not  appear 
to  realise  the  full  measure  of  their  respousibihty.  To 
examine  well  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  task,  far  more 
difficult  than  to  teach  well.  The  examiner  wields  a 
large  measure  of  authority  and  it  is  imperative  that 
he  should  exercise  this  wisely.  Examiners  should 
therefore  he  chosen  with  extreme  care  and  with  due 
regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  work;  but  this  too 
rarely  happens:  the  choice  falls  too  frequently  on 
specialists  with  little  knowledge  of  educational  require- 
ments and  possibilities.  The  examination  of  boys  and 
girls  is  far  too  often  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  species  and  httle 
sympathy  with  its  ways. 

There  are  tliree  courses  open  to  examining  bodies — 
to  lead,  to  maintain  themselves  just  abreast  ot 
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times,  to  stagnate.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  is  that  I 
almost    ID  variably    chosen- —  a  syllabus,   when   oncei 
adopted,  remaining  in  force  year  after  year.     Conse-J 
queiitly,  examinations  tend  to  retard  rather  than  to] 
favour    the     introduction    of    improved    methods  ofl 
U'nching,     It  is  impossible  to  justify  a  policy  wliichj 
has   such   results.     The   evil    effect   of   examinational 
would  be  less  if  the  syllabus  were  abolished  and  the 
limil-fl  of  examinations  very  broadly  indicated;  this  ia] 
dfJTie   in  some  cases  and  might  be  in  all.    The  in- 
competent examiner  and  teacher  are  not  in  the  leasfe 
helped  by  the  conventional  curt  syllabus  but  the  liberty] 
of  action  of  the  competent  examiner  and  teacher  and  ] 
their  desire    to    effect    improvements    are  materially j 
limited  by  it.     The  competent  examiner  should  know! 
what  is  a  fair  demand  to  make  of  a  particular  class  ofl 
students  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  count  of' 
the  advances  that   ai'e  being  made;    the   competent 
teacher  should  be  able  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  \ 
the  teaching  effective  and  be  secure  in  feeling  that  his ' 
efibrti  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.     To  take  my 
own  subject,  the  chemistry  syllabus  recently  laid  down 
for  the  London  Matriculation    examination   is   quite 
uusuited  to  its  purpose  and  most  hopelessly  behind  the 
times.    The  scheme  put  forward  in  the  report  of  the^j 
Committee  on  Military  liducation  is  but  a  bag  of  dry 
bones.     In   the  case  of  several   subjects,   the   South 
Kensington  schemes  are  full  of  the  gravest  faults,  their 
hoary  antiquity  being  their  least  objectionable  feature- 
Surely  a  national  institution,  dispensing  public  funds, 
should  be  the  last  to  hold  back  the  nation ;  it  ahoulM 
be  provided  with  machinery  which  would  enable  it  to 
march  with  the  times.    In  making  this  criticism,  I  should^ 
like  to  recognise  the  great  work  done  by  Sir  WilliaiiD 
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bney  in  instituting  reforms ;  but  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer  :  a  self-acting  governing  ujechanism 
ia  needed  which  would  at  all  times  maintiiin  the  balance 
of  practice  with  progi'ess. 

If  we  consider  the  proceaa  by  which  decisions  on 
such  matters  are  arrived  at^  even  in  the  bodies  repre- 
sentative  of   very  large    interests,  it   is   a  curiously 
imperiect    one.      Usnally    very    few    individuals    are 
ooneerued.     We  are  all  still  imbued    with   primitive 
instincts.      In  some  way    two   parties  arise   and   the 
question  is,  which  shall  conquer?     More  often  than 
not  the  true  inwardness  of  the  issue  presented  is  left 
out  of  acconnt^ — the  considered  opinion  of  the  day   is 
scarcely  asked  for  or  if  opinions  are  collected  they  are 
not  weighed.     Therefore,  calm  reason    is   rarely    the 
arbiter.     The  conditions  of  modern  civiHsation  require 
that  some  better  method  shall  be  devised  which  will 
really  enable  us  to  do  that  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest   good   to   the   greatest   number.    We  do  not 
sufficiently  remember  that  while  we   are   tilting,  the 
enemy  at  our  gates  is  contemplating  our  failure  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  fortifications  and  quietly 
advancing  liis  forces  to  the  attack.     Speaking  of  the 
Xayy  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  long  ago,  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  said  i  "  There  was  a  need  for  some  rein- 
forcement of  the  intellectual  equipment  which  directed, 
<^T  ought  to  direct,  the  enormous  forces  of  our  Empire." 
Siuely  we  may  take  these  words  as  true  generally. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  responsibility  of  con- 

•filing  all  grades  of  education  is  about  to  be  cast  upon 

Ue  community  and  the  actual  call  to  arms  ia  imminent, 

^  is  imperative  that  a  sound  public  poKcy  should  be 

framed  and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 

^^^  Way  of  the  public  good.     It  cannot  be  denied  that 
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Hchoot  Boards  have  done  mosL  adnunbfe  aer«»; 

tr}tijr&  are  many  who  are  convineed  dial  in  oob  « 

r«f(|H}ct<«  they  have  been  dtsa3t70v»  failtires :  thai 

mstwl  a  wider  organisatioa,  penedrnted  with  acnxiMler 

BHpCL'iaUy  with  morci  practical  views.     The  one  esaa. 

cotiditioti  of  flucces3  is  that  the  public  shoold  treat  tlie 

fiiftttfir  seriously,  realising  that  their  own  immediate 

iriU!r<i»ts  are  at  stake  ;  that  they  will  be  the  first  toso^ 

if  thoH.0  who  are  chosen  by  them  to  foimtilate  the  oer 

[Hti'w.y  find   to  supervise  the  work  of  education  aneni- 

(jiifilitletl   aiul,  let  me  add,  to  emphasise  my  ipeamiig, 

unprfwjttcal.      If  the  State  is  to  retain  any  measure  of 

fiuthonly,  ib  too  must  be  prepared  to  exercise  thai ; 

authority  wisely.     The  blame  to  be  put  upon  Scboolj 

iVjards  in  ICngland  for  having  allowed  an  unpractical 

nynUim  of  edociition  in  the  schools  is  as  nothing  compared  | 

with  tlieblftuit.i  to  he  put  upon  the  Education  Departraeol 

for  having  allowed  such  a  system  to  grow  up  by  the 

ft(lo])tion  of  acwliiojic  ideals  and  academic  macliiner)'. 

On  til  rncent-ly,  it  wiiaii  disqualification  for  an  inspector 

Uj  hav(5  tcuching   experience.    A  good  degree,  if  not 

political    inniicncii,  was  the  one  qualification.     Coo- 

mupiijntly  men  were  chosen  whose  pmctical  instincts 

had  nnvfsr  been  developed,  who  knew  nothing  of  prac- 

tirat   til'«  and  of  common-place  requirements,  nothiDg 

ol'  children  and  their  ways ;  with  rare  exceptions  the 

iimpectorK  could  look  at  education  only  from  between 

literary   blinla'rs.     To  intensify  the  evil   the  wicked 

syMteiu  of  payment  by  results  was  introduced.     An  ic* 

sjieotor  such  iia  I  have  described,  working  under  such  a 

system,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  destroy  teaching- 

The  ins^teotor  destroyH  teachingj  because  he  is  bound  by  kw  i-^* 
uttKeaaity  to  examiiio  accartliuf^  to  a  given  pattern  ;  and  the  perfeeti"' 
of  leaching  is  that  it  does  not  work  by  a  giTeu  jiattem  (Thriiig). 


rbe  first  necessary  step  to  take  will  be  to  reorganise 

fche  Education  Department,  root  and  branch  ;  to  imbue 

^t  throughout  with  sound  ideals  and  lead  it  to  under- 

[Bland  its  great  impoTtaoce  as  the  bead  centre  of  the 

jXdacational  system:  for  disestablish  as  we  may  and 

however  much  we  may  favour  local  self-government,  a 

head  centre    there  must  bo   in   correlate  the   efforts 

made  throughout  the  country  and  to  distribute  wisdom  ; 

but  its    functions  will  be  those  of  an  exchange  and 

enquiry  oftice  ratiier  than  directive  and  assertive.     At 

leastj  such    is    my   reading   of   the   tendency   of   the 

Zdignsi.     Such  a  department  will  have  an  Intellif,^ence 

Board,    whose   members    are    partly     official^    partly 

unofficial,  so  that  it  may  maintain  itself  m  constant 

touch  with  outside  opinion  and  effort.     One  function 

of  this  Board  will  be  to  preside  at  a  monthly   bonfire 

of  red  tape  and  official  forms ;  for  in  future,  even  if 

uo  other  subject  of  Government  concern  be  kept  in  a 

lively  and   living  state,  education  must  infallibly  be. 

The  whole  statf  of  the  ofiBce,  including  the  inspectorate, 

will  be  required  to  avail  itself  of  that  most  valuable 

titution,   the  sabbatical   year,   i,e.,   to   spend  every 

veath  year  in  some  other  employment,  so  that  they 

Tuay  not  forget  that  the  world  has  ways  sometimes 

different  from  those  pictured  within   the  office  which 

it  is  advisable  to  take  note  of  iu  education.     Eefreshed 

and  invigorated,  they  wdl  return   to  work,  prepared  to 

sacrifice   all  sorts  of  traditions  and  to  recognise  the 

^xistenco  of  short  cuts  across  fields  which  had  before 

iippeared  to  be  of  interminable  dimensions  ;  and  as  it 

will  be  required  that  they  spend  a  certain  proportion 

*^f  their   close  time  in  the   company  of  children — if 

^hey  have  none  of  their  own — they  will  le^rn  that  a 

'^liild  has  ways  and  views  of  its  own,  none  the  less 
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interesting  and  worthy  of  eonsideratiou  because  they 

are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  grown-up  people, 

I  It    is    fortunate    that    the    Technical    Education 

I        Movement  has  been  coincident  in  England  witb  the 

i        development    of   the    School   Board    system.       Those 

eng^ed  in   it  have  worked  untramelled    by   official 

I        requirements    and   much    original    thought    hag   been 

enlisted    in   its   service.       In   essence    it  ^has    always 

been  a  revolt  against  the  academic  ideals  permeating 

University  education  and  the  schools  generally;   the 

faults  of  the  schools,  in  fact,  ai'e  the  more  obvious  iu 

I        the  light  of  exj>erience  gained  in  technical  education, 

which  will  now  come  to  our  aid  in  correcting  them. 

The  really  serious  tasks  before  those  who  direct  the 

"        work  of  education  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  the 

choice  of  a  programme  and  the  provision  of  capable 

teachers.     If  they  enter  on  these  tasks  with  a  light 

heart,  God  help  our  nation ;  they  will  thereby  give 

proof  that  they  have  no  true  conception  of  the  great 

responsibility  attaching  to  the  position  they  occupy. 

I        Let  no  man  offer  himself  for  the  work  unless  he  feel 

certain  that  he  is  in  some  degree  qualified. 

As  to  the  programme,  it  may  be  said  that  that  is 

for  the  teachers  to  settle ;  and  so  it  should  be.     But 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  long-continued  neglect  to 

read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  they  have  lost  the  claim 

to  legislate ;  they  have  shown  that  they  do  not  know 

how   to   legislate.      The   pubKc   must  lay   down    the 

programme  in  its  broad  outhnes ;  teachers  must  fill  in 

u       the  details.     The  task  imposed  upon  the  schools  will 

^L  be  to  develop  the  faculties  generally — not  in  the  lop- 

^P  sided  manner  customary  heretofore — and  especially  to 

t     develop  thought-power  in  all  its  forms  and  the  due 

I      application  of  thought-power. 
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I  believe  that  gradually  a  complete  revolutiou  must 

ike  place  in  school  procedure  ;  that  the  school  building 

[  the  future  Tsrill  be  altogether  different  from  the  con- 

jentional  building  of  to-day,  which  is  hut  an  expansion 

tt  the  monkish  cell  and  the  cloister.      Instead  of  being 

I  place  fitted  only  for  the  rearing  of  what   1    have 

felaewhere  termed  desk-ridden  emasculates,  the  school 

wrill  be  for  the  most  part  modelled  on  the  workshop, 

giving  to  this  term  the  most  varied  mcauing  possible ; 

great  part  of  the  time  will  be  spent  at  the  work 

bencfaj  tool  in  hand     Nature's  workshop  will,  of  course, 

be  constantly  utilised ;  and  the  necessary  provision  will 

W  made  for  outdoor  exercise  and  physical  training. 

Scientific  method  will  underlie*  the  whole  of  education. 

ll  will  be  recognised  that  education  has  two  sides, 

A  literary  and  a  practical :  that  the  mind  can  work 

tbotigh  fingers — ^in  fact,  through  all  the  senses ;  that  it 

is  not  embodied  only  in  the  so-called  intellect,  a  narrow 

etBation  of  the  schools.     The  practical  training  will 

lierefore  be  regarded  as  at  least  equal  in  importance 

to  the  Uterary.     Heads  of  schools  will  not  only  he 

potential  bishops :  almost  all  careers  will  be  open  to 

ttem.     In  fact,  1  trust  the  system  will  be  in  operation 

ffMeh  1  have  already  advocated  should  be  applied  to 

tile  Education  Department :  that  the  members  of  the 

schofjl  staff  will  be  forced  out  into  the  world  at  stated 

iaten-als,  so  that  they  may  uot  degenerate  into  pedants 

^pable  only  of  applying  set  rules   much   after  the 

i^anner   of    that    delightful    creation    Beckmesser    in 

^^(jner's  opera  "  Die  Meistersinger." 

The  class  system  will  be  largely  abandoned. 
Children's  school  time  will  not  be  chopped  up  into 
•■^nlated  periods  in  a  manner  which  finds  no  analogy 
in  the  work-a-day  world  :  instead  they  will  have  certain 
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tasks  coniided  to  them  to  do  and  will  be  allowed 
siderable  latitude  in  carrying  them  to  completion, 
fact,  they  will   be  treated   as  rational   beings;    til 
individuality  and  self-respect  will  be  developed  fn 
the  outset     The  Boer  War  will  have  taught  ua 
adopt  open  order  teaching  as  well  as  open  order  firia 
Schools  will  glory  in  turning  out  individuals  instead 
machines.     The  success  of  the  Americans  is  lai^ 
due  to  the  way  in  which   Eepublican   doctrines 
applied   to  the  up-bringing  of  children   in  Amerie 
We  must  follow  their  example  and  set  our  child 
free  and  encoumge  them  to  be  free  at  an  early 
The  human  animal  develops  at  a  sufficiently  slow 
in  all  conscience ;  there^ia  little  need  for  man  to  ret 
his  own  development.     School,  with  its  checks  up 
freedom  and  individuality,  should  be  qxiitted  at  sevfis 
teen  at  latest,   I    believe ;  all   subsequent   systenia 
truiuiug  should  Uike  place  at  college.     Boys  are  Ve 
at  school  after  seventeen  mainly  for  the  purposes  j 
the  school.     It  is  claimed  that  by  remaining  they  j 
most  valuable  experience  by  acting  as  monitors 
prefects ;  but  this  experience  ia  enjoyed  only  by 
few  and  might  l->e  obtained  at  an  earlier  age.     ThenI 
is  said   that  seventeen   is  too  Laiiy  an  age  to  eii| 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  but  this  has  only  been  the  i 
since  schools  have  retained  boys  to  prepare  them 
examinations  and  in  order  that  they  might  assist 
the  management,     1  believe  that  the  attempts  whicli ' 
have  been  made  in  these  latter  days  to  do  coDege  work 
at  schools  and  to  establish  engineering  sides  in  order  to 
find  work  for  senior  boys  have  had  a  most  detrimentol 
effect.     It  is  said  that  the  training  given  in  technical 
schools  is  too  far  removed  from  practice ;    but  how 
much  niore  must  this  be  true  of  technical  work  do 
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under  school  conditions  ?     The  excessive  devotion  to 

literary  methods  favoured    by  schools  and   the  oliler 

tJniveraities  tends  to  develop  nnpractical  habits  which 

uttfit  many  to  face  the  rough-and-tumble  life  of  the 

world  and  is  productive  of  a  disinclination  for  practical 

avocations.       By  leaving   school   at   a   properly   early 

period  this  danger  is  somewhat  lessened;  moreover  it 

h  necessary  in  many  walks  of  hfe  that  school  should  be 

left  early  in  order  that  the  school  of  practice  may  be 

entered  sufficiently  soon  to  secure  the  indispensable 

manual  dexterity  and  habits.     For  a  long  time  past  we 

have  been  drifting  away  from  the  practical ;  those  who 

are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  especially 

the   elementary  schools,  are   aghast  at   the   influence 

they  are  exercising  in  lundering  the  development  of 

practical  ability.     We  must  in  some  way  counteract 

this  tendency.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  meet 

the  views  of  those  who  very  properly  urge  that  it  is 

cruel  to  withdraw  children  from  school  even  at  the 

age  we  do.     The   two  views  must   in   some  way  be 

reconciled     The  only  way  will  be  to  so  improve  tlie 

teaching  in  schools  that  school  becomes  a  palace  of 

de%ht  and  the  contiuimtion  school  a  necessity.     The 

habits  formed  at  school  should   be  such  that  study 

would    never   be   intermitted   on  leaving  school     At 

present,  school    so    nauseates    the    majority  that    on 

quitting  it  they  have  neither  desire  nor  aptitude  to 

study  left  in  them :  the  work  done  in  it  is  so  impossible 

to  translate  into  ordinary  practice,  so  foreign  to  outside 

requirements. 

The  probleui  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific 
use  of  the  imagination.  The  solution  1  would  venture 
to  offer  is  that  an  honest  attempt  be  made  to  teach 
not  only  the  three  E'a  but  also  a  fourth,  Keaaoning — 
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the  tine  of  thoug^lt>powe^ — and  that  a  properly 
meaning  be  given  to  all  the  E*s. 

Of  all  powers  which  can  be  acquired  at  school,  t^ 
of  reading  is  of  first  importance.  Let  teachers 
what  Oarlyle  says  in  the  "Hero  as  Man  of  Lett 
correcting  his  exaggerations  by  reading  into  his  wo 
name  of  the  lessons  taught  by  experimental  scie 
Heading  is  not  taught  in  schools  in  these  days ; 
WtJte,  people  would  not  waste  their  time  on  the  mbli 
which  now  figures  as  literature,  for  which  a  rationS 
Miilmtitute  imtsi  he  found,  A  well-read  man  is  wo 
«hi])ped  ab  the  Universities  and  is  held  up  to 
comers  as  a  pattern.  Why  should  not  children 
encouraged  to  be  '*  well  read  "  ?  Let  ns  admit  this  and 
80W  Umka  in  their  path,  Thring,.iu.  giving  utterance 
to  hifl  "  Practical  Thoughts  on  Education  after  Thirty 
Years*  Work,"  speaks  strongly  on  this  point.  "  Great 
interest  will  make  up  for  want  of  time.  Create  great 
interest,"  he  says.  These  are  noteworthy  words.  "  As 
soon  as  children  can  read  throw  away  all  lesson-books 
for  a  time.  Let  them  read  T^et  them  read  aloud— 
really  read,  not  tumble  through  the  pages-  Give  them 
to  read  poetry,  the  lives  of  good  men,  narratives  of 
noble  deeds,  historical  stories  and  historical  novels, 
books  of  travel  and  all  the  fascinating  literature  of 
discovery  and  adventure.  The  person  who  has  once 
learnt  to  read  well  is  tempted  to  go  on.  And  sucK 
books,  selected  by  a  carefully  graduated  scheme,  wcmlA 
supply  endless  knowledge  whilst  kindHng  the  mind, 
without  any  waste  of  time  from  drudgery  and  disgust. 
Geogi-aphy,  history  and  power  of  speech  are  all  com- 
prised in  such  books  if  properly  used." 

Thring  here  advocates  what  I  would  advocate^ — the 
imidental  method  of  teaching.     Why  should  there  ^ 


Bet  lesson  in  subjects  such  as  history  and  geography  ? 

'Otbing  is  worse,  more  stereotyped,  more  cramping  to 

intellect,  than  the  set  lesson  of  so  mtmy  lines  or 

IS,  of  a  sort   of  Liebig's  Essence  of  information, 

h  the  attendant  obligation  of  committing  the  facts 

,ed  in  tbem   to  memory.      The   child,  like   the 

ive,  high-mettled  young  steed,  wants  to  be  off  and 

^way— not  to  be  held  severely  in  hand.     Why  should 

it  the  method  by  which  we  get  up  a  subject  in  later 

:e  be  followed  in  schools?     At  least  it  should  be 

iperly  tried.     Let  us  give  freedom  to  children  and 

t  least  during  early  years  lead  them  to  read  hard  and 

isely  :  they  will  do  so  gladly  ;  and  give  them  pictures 

innumerable    in   illustration   of  their   reading.       And 

[Children  must  not  only  be  taught  to  read  books ;  they 

must  learn  also  to  regard  and  use  them  aa  sources  of 

information ;    the  habit  of  flying  for  infoiination   to 

books  must  be  cultivated.     They  must  be  constantly 

referred  to  dictiooaries  and  works  of  reference  generally ; 

they  must  be  set  to  hunt  up  all  sorts  of  stories.     Of 

course  the  scholastic  Beckmeaser  will  object  that  such 

a  system  is  impossible,  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 

all  discipline ;  but  to  say  this  is  to  show  a  want  of 

uudui-standing  of  children  and  of  faith  in  them  and  is 

proof  of  failure  to  recognise  their  power  of  accepting 

responsibility    when  it  is   properly   put   upon    them,' 

The  secret   of  success   lies   in   beginniug   sufficiently 

early ;  once  let  them  appreciate  what  they  are  doing 

aad  the  majority  will  work  eagerly  and  spontaneously. 

But  when  the  full  meaning  is  given  to  the  Jirst  of 

the  R's,  it  will  be  held  to  cover  not  only  the  reading 

of  printed  or  written  character  but  also  the  reading  of 

some  of  Nature's  signs,  to  the  end  that  sermons  i^uty  he 

discovered  in  atones  and  good  in  everything.     That  is 
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to  say,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  acquiiiDg   the 
true  art  of  reading,  they  must  be  learning  the  true  art 
of   experiiDeuting  —  to    fiud    out    things    by   putting 
questions  of  their  own  and  obtaining  direct  answers. 
TJie  teaching  of  the  elements  of  experimental  science 
nuist   therefore  accompany  the   teaching   of   reding. 
And  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  palate  for 
experimenting,  for  results,  is   not   spoilt   hy   reading. 
The  use  of  text-books  must  be  most  carefully  avoided 
at  this  stage  in  order  that  that  which  should  be  elicited 
by  experiment  is  not  previously  known  and   merely 
demonstrated — a  most  inferior  method  from  any  true 
educational  point  of  view  and  of  little  value  as  a  means 
of    developing    thought -power,       I    regard    Huxley's 
"  Physiography,"  for  example,  as  a  type  of  the  book  to 
be  avoided  until  method  has  been  fully  mastered.     The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading 
arises  from  the  comparative  paucity  of  readable  books 
for  young  people.     Text-books  are  not  readable ;    in 
fact,  they  tend  to  spoil  reading ;  and  the  majoi-ity  of 
books  are  written  for  grown- iip  people  having  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  world.       The   mistake   is 
too   commonly  made  of  expecting  children  to  master 
"  classics."       On   the   other    hand,  wc    need  not  fear 
allowing   advanced  books  to  fall  into  the    hands  of 
children ;    they   are  the  first   to  despise  the  namby*j 
pamby  stuff  that  is  too  frequently  offered  to  them, 
new  literature  must  be  created,  if  education  is  to 
put  on  a  sound  basis;  something  beyond  mere  word 
painting  is  required.     Books  are  wanted,  written  in  a 
bright,  attractive  and  simple   style,   full  of  accurate™ 
information,  which  would  carry  us  over  the  world  and 
give  clear  pictures  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen  as  well  as 
of  the  character  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants ; 
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►oots  axe  wanted  which,  in  hke  manner,  would  carry 
aa  Imck  in  time  and  sketch  the  hisfcory  of  the  peoples 
dI  ttie  earth.  The  various  brandies  of  science  all  need 
their  popular  exponents ;  our  books  are  for  the  moafc 
^t  too  technical;  whilst  much  has  been  done  to 
advocate  the  introduction  of  "  science "  into  general 
education,  little  has  been  done  to  make  this  possible. 
Unfortunately  those  who  attempt  to  write  readable 
books  are  too  frecLuently  not  those  who  are  possessed 
of  sound  knowledge :  it  is  time  that  it  were  realised 
by  those  who  could  write  well  and  accurately  that 
there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  tliera ;  on  the  other 
hand,  something  should  be  done  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
text-books  which  is  now  flooding  tlie  field  of  education 
with  the  destroying  force  of  a  deluge,  making  proper 
m^ng  impossible. 

The  true  use  of  books  has  yet  to  be  found  and 
admitted ;  we  do  not  sufficiently  recognise  their  value 
as  storeB  of  information  and  savers  of  bi'aiii  waste. 
Why  should  long  trains  of  facts  be  conuiiitted  to 
inemory  biit  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  a  process  is  mental  training ;  it  must 
involve  loss  of  energy  and  mental  degradation.  In 
fiiture  we  must  give  the  training  at  less  cost  and  teach 
tile  art  of  going  to  books  for  minute  details  whenever 
tbey  are  wanted.  Nearly  every  subject  is  taught  in 
an  eminently  selfish  manner  at  the  present  time,  the 
expert  declaring  that  the  learner  must  become 
8t!^uainted  ^^ith  all  the  main  facts  of  the  subject, 
iaatead  ot  recognising  that  it  is  far  more  important  to 
^cqnire  knowledge  of  first  principles  together  with  the 
power  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  facts  whenever 
these  become  necessary. 

The  second  R  may  be  held  to  cover  not  only  mere 


writmf^  but  utao  cnRiposition.  Why  is  the  art  of 
compneitioo  tangbt  so  btidly  i  Because  it  is  impossible 
even  for  childivn  to  make  bricks  without  straw :  th^ 
\m\^  little  U>  write  about  under  ordinarj'  school 
cotHiitiotis.  The  subject  h  also  one,  I  believe,  wMch 
must  be  tauglit  iucidentsdly — at  least  during  the  earlier 
years — luul  chietly  iu  oounection  with  the  experimental 
work ;  tn  faet»  to  uiake  this  kst  the  tiaimog  it  ahould 
\k\  Ml  absolute  record  of  all  that  is  done  must  be 
prt>pcrly  written  out  while  the  work  is  being  done,  too, 
Mfttiy  teachers,  I  kiiuw.  shy  at  this.  It  is  their  business, 
ibey  say,  to  teach  "  Science  " ;  it  is  not  their  office  to 
teach  literary  style;  but  they  are  wrong:  they  most 
inevitably  accept  the  burden  if  they  are  to  Bucceed  in 
tcachiug  "  Science  **  at  all.  An  experiment,  like  an  act, 
"  hfttli  throe  branches  **— to  conceive,  to  do,  to  utilise : 
a  rlcfirly  detiueii  motive  must  underlie  it ;  it  must  be 
projierly  executed ;  tlie  re-sult  must  be  interpreted  and 
applied.  It  is  only  wlien  the  motive  is  clearly  written 
out  tlinL  it  is  cle^irly  understood — that  the  meaning  or 
iutfliitioii  of  the  experiment  is  clearly  grasped;  and 
this  is  etiually  true  of  the  result.  Of  course,  it  is 
iioccHsary  to  proceed  slowly  and  not  to  demand  too 
mucb  from  beginners;  but  it  is  surprising  how  the 
power  grows.  Drawing,  of  course,  must  be  included 
under  the  aucoud  11 ;  but  this  also  may  with  advantage 
Ikj  taught  incidentally  and  only  i-eceive  individual 
attention  ut  a  later  stage,  when  those  who  show 
aptitude  in  the  incidental  work  have  been  selected  out 
for  higher  instruction. 

The  third  R  must  be  held  to  cover,  not  merely  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic  and  all  that  is  necessar}' 
of  formal  matheiuatic.^  hut  also  measurement  work. 
Mathematics  claims  to  be  au  exact  subject :  therefor^ 
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it  must  be  treated  exactly  and  made  the  means  of 
iuciilcatiog  fcraiuing  in  exactness  ;  not  on  paper  merely 
Vut  ill  fact.      Moreover,  physical  science  reposes  on  a 
basis  of  exact  meaBurement,  ao  that  the  introduction 
o{  experimental  work  into  schools  involves  the  intro- 
duction of  measurement  work  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  fourth  E — Eeasoning-^will  necessarily  be 
taught  in  connection  with  every  subject  of  instruction, 
not  specifically.  It  is  introduced  as  marking  the  ab- 
solute need  of  developing  thought-power;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  should  be  put  before  all  others  in  importance. 

Under  such  a  system  as  I  suggest  the  time  of  study 
would  be  spent  in  two  ways — in  reading  and  experi- 
menting. But  whatever  we  do  let  us  be  thorough ; 
the  danger  lies  in  attempting  too  much,  too  many 
things.  Each  step  must  be  taken  slowly  and  warily 
atid  a  secure  position  established  before  going  further. 

Ireland  is  fortunate  at  the  present  time  in  that 
fw-reaching  changes  are  being  introduced  into  its 
eJuGitional  system,  A  body  of  men  are  engaged  in 
this  work  who  are,  I  belie ve,  in  every  way  specially 
f[ualified  to  promote  reforms  and  earnestly  desirous  of 
fleveloping  a  sound  policy.  The  Irish  race  have  rich 
powers  of  imagination  such  as  no  other  section  of  the 
nation  possesses  :  it  is  only  necessary  that  these  powers 
tie  tiained  to  considered  and  balanced  action  to  make 
•-he  Irish  capable  of  deeds  before  which  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  past  will  appear  as  nothing.  Of 
course  the  development  of  a  true  policy  must  come 
about  slowly;  we  must  no4  be  too  impatient  of 
Results  but  give  every  encouragement  and  all  possible 
support  to  those  engaged  in  the  work.  It  is  before  all 
things  neceasai-y  to   remember  that  the  school  is  a 
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preparation  for  life,  not  for  the  inspector's  visit ;  iB 
future  the  inspector  will  act  more  as  adviser  and  Jd 
let  us  hope,  than  as  mentor.  H 

Turning  to  my  own  subject,  the  programmes 
down  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools  appea: 
me  to  be  well  thought  out  and  fnll  of  promise, 
only  fault  that  I  might  be  inclined  to  find  being 
perhaps  they  are  somewhat  too  ambitious.      But  ' 
able    men    are    directing    the    work   who    should 
able  to  see  that  thoroughness  is  aimed  at  before 
things.     Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
Heller's  statement  in  the  Report  for  1900,  "  that 
Irish   teachers   as    a   whole   seem   to  possess  a  g 
natural  taste  and  aptitude  for  science  and  the  met 
of  experimental  inquiry/'     May  they  seek  to  set 
example  which  is  sorely  needed  to  teachers  in  o 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.      I  fear  there  has  been  a  ^ 
deal  of  hand-to-mouth  teaching  in  the  past ;  to  a^ 
this,  the   teacher  shonld   not  only   have   a   caref 
drawn-up  scheme  of  work  but  should  keep  a  diar^ 
which  the  work  accomplished  eaeh  week  is  caref 
recorded.     In  this  way  the  weaker  teachers  will  eh 
any  tendency  they  may  have  to  relax  then*  eflbrts 
inspectors    will    be    in    the    position     to    underst 
at    once    what   progress   is   being    made.     Kducat 
unfortunately,  is  subject  to  booms  as  the  money  mai 
is ;  just  now  the  "  Nature  study "  boom   is  on. 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  this  carry  us  aw 
whatever  is  done  must  be  by  way  of  real  Natnre  st 
and  must  have  veiy  simple  beginnings.      In  most 
the  work  that  is  being  boomed,  the  presence  of 
[eternal    book    is    only    too    evident ;    such    teach 
lUst  be  worthless,     l^et  the  teachers  remember  t 
the   great    object    in    view    is    to    acquire    the 
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experimenting  and  observing  with  a  cleai-ly  defirit^d 
id  logical  purpose.  If  they  once  learn  to  experiment 
iroperly  all  else  will  follow.  The  inspectors  must  give 
wtiatructive  help  to  the  work;  they  too  must  be 
students  and  laboiu-era  in  the  cause  of  progress,  not 
lere  commentators.  And  there  will  be  a  great 
"ipportimity  for  experts  to  assist  who  can  be  helptul 
to  schools.  Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
itorkfihop,  simply  equipped  with  flat-toppetl  tables,  in 
"which  all  the  subjects  which  are  taught  practically 
Cttn  be  taken.  Elaborately  fitted  laboratories  are  not 
ily  unnecessary  but  undesirable ;  the  work  should  be 
done  under  conditions  such  aa  obtain  in  ordinar)^  life. 
A  due  proportion  of  the  school  time  must  be  devoted 
experimental  studies :  uo  difficulty  will  arise  when 
H  is  seen  that  so  much  else  is  taught  incidentally  ■ 
and  that  this  is  the  case  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  in  arranging  the  curriculum- — otherwise  there 
will  be  much  overlapping  and  waste  of  time.  Lastly, 
^every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  down  the  size  of 
ie  classes.  I  trust  that  in  Ireland  the  girls  will 
live  as  much  attention  as  the  boys.  Experimental 
ching  is  of  even  greater  value  to  them  than  to  boys, 
S8  boys  have  more  opportunities  of  doing  work  which 
IS  akin  to  it  in  the  world.  The  work  done  by  girls 
sfioidd  of  course  bear  directly  on  their  domestic 
f^cupations. 


If  we  are  to  improve  our  schools  the  teacliei's  must 
"^  trained  to  teach  properly — or  rather^  let  me  say, 
^iJst  be  put  in  the  right  way  to  teach,  because 
practice  and  experience  alone  can  give  proticiency. 
^^is  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems  to  be 
or  the  future.      It  is  the  one  of 


all  others  to  be  thought  out  with  the  greatest  care; 
in  solving  it  the  help  of  all  who  can  help  must  be 
secured.  No  aoioiint  of  didactic  teaching  will  make 
teachers  ;  the  training  must  be  practical     To  graft  on 

»the  ordinary  training  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  plus  a  certain  amount  of 
practice   in   a  school  is  not  enough.     How  can  we 

•  attempt  to  teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
when   we  are  agreed   that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
teach  most  subjects  ?     How  can  a  master  of  method 
iux^truct  us  how  to  teach  subjects  of  which  he  has  onlj 
heard  ?     lb  cannot  be  done  ;  in  point  of  fact,  we  are 
talking  about  the  thing — beating  about  the  buBli— 
instead  of  treating  the  problem  as  one  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  experiment.     To  teach  method,  you  must 
know    your  subject;    one    man    cannot    know    many 
subjects.      Of  course,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  good 
general  rules  to  be  learnt  but  the  application  of  these 
must  rest  with  the  specialist ;  and  the  onjy  proper 
way   of  giving   training   in    method   is  to  teach  the 
subject  in  the  way  it  seems  desirable  that  it  shoiil«i 
be  taught.     The  end  result  of  training  should  be  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  absolute  humility- — of  th^ 
feeling  that  no  task  is  so  difficult  as  that  of  teaching 
properly,  no  career  in  which  finality  is  more  impossible 
to  atttiin  to,  no  career  which  offers  greater  opportunity 
for  perpetual   self- improvement.     The   effect  of  tU^ 

P  narrow  and  unimaginative  system  in  vogue  to-day  i* 
to  send  forth  a  set  of  young  persons  who  arrogantl?^ 
consider  that  they  are  "  trained  " ;  if  they  would  onU 
think  of  the  amount  of  preparation  involved  in  traL*** 
ing  for  athletic  competitions  or  in  training  race-hors^*' 
even,  they  would  entertain  more  modest  views  and  "t>® 
,  aware  that  they  have  everything  to  learn  when  th^, 
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eommence  their  work.  The  Beckmessers  reign  supreme 
in  OUT  training  colleges  of  to-day ;  they  niust  be  got 
rid  of  and  true  modest  experts  introduced  in  Lheir 
place.  The  test  of  efficiency  must  be  a  real  one,  not 
that  of  a  mere  final  examination.  The  inspectors 
must  see  to  it  that  the  instruction  is  given 
always  with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  the  students  are 
to  become  teachers,  which  at  present  seems  to  be  the 
last  consideration  borne  in  mind.  Every  effort  nniat 
be  made  to  secure  a  higher  class  of  student  for  the 
training  colleges;  a  fair  secondary  training  7nujit  be 
iitmted  on,  A  narrow  spirit  of  trades  unionism 
jteiTadea  the  primary  school  system  at  the  present 
time ;  School  Boards  and  managers  of  Pupil  Teachers' 
Centres  make  no  effort  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
secondary  teachers. 

My  receipt  for  a  training  college  would  be ; 
Develop  thought-power  and  individnality ;  develop 
imagmation.  Teach  whatever  will  do  this  most  eflec- 
tively ;  let  special  subjects  be  studied  in  the  way  that 
way  best  be  followed  in  teaching  them  subsequently. 
■  It  is  to  the  lasting  shame  of  our  State  organisation 
aiid  of  onr  School  Boards  that  so  little  has  been  done 
to  provide  competent  teachers. 

The  future  rests  with  the  Universities ;  bnt  to  save 
the  nation  the  Universities  must  be  practical ;  broader 
inceptions  must  prevail  in  them.  A  course  of 
training  which  will  give  true,  culture  must  be  insisted 
^^'  The  Universities  have  recently  shown  a  dis- 
position— to  use  a  vulgarism — to  throw  themselves 
^*  the  heads  of  the  miUtary  authorities  and  to  make 
^Gial  provision  for  the  training  of  military  students. 
'  iB  much  more  their  office  to  train  teachers.  Wliy 
^Ad^j]^  not  the  example  to  hand  in  the  engineering 
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school  at  Cambridge  be  followed  ?  Why  should  not  a 
special  Tripos  be  established  for  teachers  in  training  ? 
I  beheve  this  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  desire  now  manifest  in  several  of  our  large 
towns  to  establish  new  Universities  comes  most  oppor- 
tunely ;  it  shoidd  receive  every  possible  encouragement 
from  all   who  have   the  interests   of  our  country  at 

I  heart.  I  believe  the  objection  to  be  altogether 
fanciful — the  outcome  of  academic  views.  It  is  said 
that  the  value  of  the  degrees  will  go  down  like  that 
of  (Jo D  sols.  But  in  what  does  the  value  of  a  degree 
eonsiat  ?  Simply  and  solely  in  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  t mining.     We  regard  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

'  degrees  as  of  value  because  they  are  proof  that  their 
possessors  have  lived  for  some  time  under  certain  con- 

I  ditions  which  are  recognised  to  be  productive  of  good. 
The  degrees  of  other  Universities  must  soon  come  to 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  sound  and  healthy  training. 
It  must  become  impossible  to  obtain  degrees  such  as 
the  University  of  Ijondon  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
awarding,  which  have  been  the  result  of  mere  garret- 
study  ;  proof  of  training  will  be  required  of  all 
candidates  for  degrees. 

But  I  must  now  bring  this  Address  to  a  conclusion. 
'  The  only  apology  that  I  can  offer  for  its  length  is 
'  that  having  had  over  thirty  years'  experience  as  a 
,  teacher  and  being  profoundly  impressed  by  the  serious 
character  of  the  outlook,  the  opportunity  being  given 
,  me,  I  felt  that  "  the  time  has  come,"  as  the  walrus 
^^  said  to  the  carpenter, 


To  talk  of  many  thiTi[T8  : 

Of  shoes — ^and  ahipa — and  sealii^g-wax-^ 

Of  cabbages — and  kings — 
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And  wby  tlie  ?ea  is  boil  fug  hot — 
And  whether  pigs  have  wings, 

("  Alice  through  the  Looking-glats.") 

Tliia  list  of  subjects  is  no  more  varied  and  dis-< 
ooiJDected- — the  problems  set  no  deeper — than  those 
ttJ  which  we  must  give  our  attention  in  dealing  with 
education  ;  and  the  sooner  the  fate  of  the  oysters  is 
tliat  of  our  present  edncational  "  system  "  the  better. 
Having  shown  by  this  quotation  that  I  am  not  an 
iibflolute  modern  but  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
cliissicfi,  let  me  fin  all)'  say,  in  the  words  of  another 
poet- — ojf  him  who  on  various  occasions  gave  uttemnce 
to  much  wisdom  at  the  breakfast  table,  that  "  I  don't 
Want  you  to  believe  anything  I  say,  I  only  want  you 
to  try  to  see  what  makes  me  believe  it" 

Something  more  than  an  apology  for  an  Education 
Act  8uch  as  the  powers  are  now  engaged  in  shaping 
f«Jr  U3  must  he  framed  at  no  distant  date  and  a  deter- 
i^ioate  policy  arrived  at  That  policy  may  perhaps  be 
'"uund  in  the  words  put  into  Hamlet's  month  :— 

SamleL  To  what  baaa  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  I  Wliy 
''^^y  tiot  imagijialiim  tmce  th«  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  lie 
*'Q'l  it  stopping  ti  bung-bole  i 

i^tiratiti,  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  conaider  so, 
Uamld.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  bim  tbitber  with 
"^(^desty  enough  and  likelihood  to  lead  it,  m  thus :  Alexander 
*^i™,  Alexander  was  buried,  Ah-xander  returnetb  into  duet  j  the 
^^t  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  loam  ;  and  wliy  of  that  loani, 
^^ereto  he  was  oonverted,  might  they  not  atop  a  beer  barrel  ? 


I 


ImperiouB  Ceeaar,  d^ad  aiid  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  bole  t^^  keep  the  wind  away  ; 
0,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  tbu  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 


Shakespeare  thus  taught  the  use  of  the  imagination 
*^fore  Tyntlall  I     The  fact  that  we  can  now  carry  our 
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imagination  far  further  afield  and  contemplate  the 
survival  of  atoms  once  embodied  in  imperious  Csesar 
in  the  flowers  and  fruit  which  deck  the  fair  face 
of  Nature — a  higher  end  than  that  Hamlet  paints- 
may  serve  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  method  he 
advocated.  Modern  progress  is  based  on  research— 
the  application  of  imagination.  Surely  then  there  is 
every  reason  to  make  the  spirit  of  research  the 
dominant  force  in  education ! 


THE  NEED  OF  GENERAL  CULTURE  AT 
OXEORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

Is  any  discussion  of  the  educational   outlook,   it    is 
necessary  to  refer,  iu  the  first  place,  to  the  use  wh'ich 
ia  made  of  the  phmse  "Technical  Education/'  as  it 
o^nm  so  commonly.     The  term  is  of  modern  origin  as 
ii  popular  expression  and  of  late  years  it  has  served 
more  or  less  the  purpose  of  a  war-cry,  having  been  much 
used  aa  a  means  of  rousing  the  dormant  interest  of  the 
British  public  in  higher  education  and  in  gaining  funds 
for  Dew  educational  enterprises.     But  it  has  also  been 
the  cloak  under  which  instruction,  in  no  true  sense 
technical,  has  been  given  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  science,  schools  which  would  never  have  introduced 
such  work,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  having  been 
led  to  undertake  it  hy  the  offer  of  grants  in  aid— a 
eufficient  indication  how  little  the  curriculum  of  onr 
English  schools  is  determined  by  reasoned  convictions 
or  in  accordance  with  a  settled  policy.     The  authori- 
tative definition  of  the  term  which  is  given   in   the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889   is  so  wide  that 
under  it  instruction   of  any  grade  ami  in  almost  any 
subject,    except    Greek     and     Latin,    may    figure    as 
Technical  Instruction  anj  .bfc^aujjported  by  State  aid. 
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And  obviouslj  any  form  of  specialised  instruction 
tending  to  confer  professional  proticieacy  on  the  learner 
is  properly  spoken  of  as  Technical  Instruction ;  as  afl 
rule,  however,  the  term  has  a  more  restricted  connotation, 
being  used  specifically  with  reference  to  the  education 
of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits.  ■ 

The  apostles  of  "  culture  "  have  always  been  scoffers  at 
Technical  Education.  It  is  their  wont  to  regard  it  as 
a  narrow  form  of  training  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  neglect  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  the 
intellectual  tequirements,  par  excellence,  having  them- 
selves never  had  occasion  to  exercise  "  practical 
activities."  But  when,  in  days  to  come,  the  work  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Technical  Education  movement  is 
more  appreciated  than  it  has  been  as  yetj  it  will  probably 
be  admitted  that  their  action  has  been  based  on  an 
interpretation  of  educational  needs  far  wider  and  more 
generous  than  that  wliich  underhes  the  older  system 
of  training.  The  humanists  will  then  stand  convicted 
of  irreverent  neglect  of  Nature  and  will  no  longer 
venture  to  imply  that  they  alone  are  cultured.  The 
Technical  Education  movement  is,  in  fact,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  Englishman 
to  be  practical  and  the  outcome  of  the  desire  that  th^S 
faculties  should  be  cultivated  more  fully  and  broadly 
than  lias  been  found  to  be  possible  under  the  system 
previously  in  vogue.  As  education  spreads,  academic 
ideals  are  seen  to  be  both  narrow  and  unnatural.  It 
has  been  realised  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
positively  undesirable  to  force  all  into  one  moidd — to 
attempt  to  train  all  in  one  way  ;  and  that  students  are 
far  more  likely  to  work  earnestly  and  derive  full 
benefit  from  their  studies  when  the  subject-matter  is 
chosen  with  some  reference  to  their  surroundings  and 
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aptitudes  and  as  far  as  possible  with  regard  to  their 
intended  work  in  life ;  in  other  words,  when  it  is  put 
m  a  technical  basis. 

The  Technical  Education  movement  received  a  great, 
-jEnot  its  chief,  impetus  from  the  inquiry  set  on  foot 
H^  a  committee  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London  in 
18'?  7,  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education.  The  Finsbury  Technical 
College — ^the  forerunner  in  London  of  the  now  numerous 
Polytechnics — was  opened  by  this  Corporation  in  1883; 
iti  tbe  following  year  it  established  the  Engineering 
CoEege  at  South  Kensington  now  known  as  the  Central 
Teclmical  College  ;  it  also  at  that  time  began  to  develop 
the  System  of  Technological  Examinations  which  have 
Binee  led  to  the  establishment  all  over  the  country  of 
evening  classes,  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  science 
Sfld  art  classes  which  have  long  been  subsidised  by 
Goverument.  But  it  was  by  the  sndden  and  wholly 
•mespected  gmnt  of  a  large  measure  of  State  support 
infler  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of 
IS 90  that  Technical  Education  became,  at  least  in 
•^e,  a  subject  of  national  concern.  Complaint  has 
<>ftea  been  made  of  the  trivial  character  of  much  of 
the  work  done  under  this  Act  and  of  the  money  being 
lasted  in  consequence.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
there  is  some  justification  for  this  charge ;  yet,  on  the 
*>ther  hand,  the  Act  has  been  the  means,  all  over  the 
■^untry,  of  inducing  men  who  had  not  previously  given 
^'7  attention  to  educiitional  work  to  take  a  real  interest 
^  it ;  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  set  on  foot 
^hich  have  furnished  most  valuable  experience.  The 
coiiiitry  has  been  educating  itself,  in  fact,  to  understand 
*^J  imdertake  a  new  duty,  perhaps   in  a  somewhat 
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tdufutt-riii^   Itishioa  and  with  little    forethought,  wich 
(liHtricl  Htriviiig  to  work  out  its   own   salvation  and 
mriiig  Uttb  to  seek  advice.     But  the  result  has  been 
Ut  fM"t*atG  lui  interest  which  could  not  well  have  arisen 
othtirwiHi! ;   and    possibly  more   real  depth  of  feeling 
fitirl  u  more  healthy  spirit  of  discontent  are  being  bred 
airiong   im  in  this  way  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
r,r/UJitricH    counted    more     advanced     than    onr   own. 
Nev<!rtheIoss,  the  uumbers  affected  are  very  small,  the 
work  having  been  doue  by  an  intelligent  but  numerically 
W(*alc  tiiniority  and  Philistinism  is  still  i-ampant  amoi^ 
thi!  pubhe  at  large.  If 

Concurrently  with  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Ttfclinical  I^jducation,  there  has  been  a  movement  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  what  is  commonly  termed 
University  Education.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more 
rcriiiirkahle  than  the  rapidity  with  which,  during  the 
|umt  two  or  three  decades,  colleges  of  the  University 
typo  have  been  established  in  various  towns.  Tlie 
Hnther  step  which  is  now  being  taken  of  conferring 
thii  raidi  of  Universities  ou  some  of  these  colleges  is 
but  the  logical  outcome  of  a  movement  wliieh  has 
gradually  been  gaining  strength  almost  unpereeived; 
and  apparently  the  meaning  and  force  of  this  move- 
ment are  still  fai^  from  being  recognised.  In  fact,  "^^ 
are  accustomed  to  be  accounted  a  backward  people  ^^ 
matters  of  education.  But  bearing  in  mind  th^ 
activity  which  has  prevailed,  it  is  at  least  open  ^ 
question  whether  we  may  not  be  doing  ourselves  ^^^ 
injustice  by  failing  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  oi^^ 
performances — whether  we  may  not  be  greatly  undei" 
estimating  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  we  are  layiP^ 
and,  indeed,  have  laid.  Whatever  comfort  we  may  he 
willing  to  find  in  such  reflection s^  however,  the  fj**^* 
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remains  that  we  are  to  a  dangerous  extent  behind  the 
times  in  the  development  of  an  educational  policy. 

"All  nations  are  learning  that  their  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity  in  the  future  depends  on 
tlieir  methods  of  educating  the  whole  nation  "- — such 
are  the  opening  words  of  the  Eeport  to  the  Board  of 
Education  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in 
East  IVussia,  Polaod,  Galicia,  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  by 
Mr  James  Baker — whom  Mr.  Sadler  describes  as  a 
skilled  observer  of  social  developments — presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1900.  We  are  learning 
ihis  but  learning  it  far  too  slowly.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  orgauisatioii  of  a  national 
system  of  education  is  before  the  public,  questions  of 
method,  aim  and  object^ the  real  crux  of  the  problem 
— find  no  place  in  the  discussion.  Few  among  us  see 
that  we  have  allowed  the  work  of  education  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  without 
inquiring  in  any  proper  manner  into  the  way  in 
which  they  have  exercised  their  stewardship — into 
their  competency  to  understand  the  situation,  in  fact. 
^To  attempt  is  being  made  to  treat  the  problem  in  a 
scientific  manner.  Probably  it  is  because  education  is 
controlled  by  people  who  for  the  most  part  do  not 
understand  the  business  that  we  are  so  terribly 
behind.  Germany,  at  all  events^  has  not  adopted 
such  a  policy. 

Without  doubt  the  main  cause  of  our  slow 
advance  is  public  indifference,  which  culminates  in 
the  manifest  iucapability  of  our  rulers  to  iiuderstaud 
the  gravity  of  our  position  and  to  take  action 
accordingly.  But  whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it 
from  innate  peculiarities  ?  or  is  our  indifference  an 
acquired  Iiabit  ?  and  whether  innate  or  acquired,  can 
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the  habit  be  changed,  so  that  our  attitude  may  be  one 
more  consonant  with  the  times  ? 

"  Many  thoughtful  jHirsona  fear  that  bmve  and 
entfiipriaiug  as  we  are,  and  capable  indeed  as  we  are 
of  throwing  up  very  great  men  now  and  then,  yet 
there  m  a  core  of  stupidity  in  the  corporate  English 
character  which  keeps  us  dull  to  the  value  of  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  of  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  education  and  research,"  These  words  were 
used  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  on  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  in  the  Times  of  May  24.  That 
we  are  at  Iieart  a  conservative  and  unimaginative 
people  there  can  he  no  doubt;  hut  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  in  view  of  onr  achievements,  that  there  is  any 
core  of  stupidity  in  our  corporate  character  which 
keeps  us  dull.  Eather  is  it  probable  that  we  wear 
the  cloak  of  stupidity  because  it  is  forced  upon  us  by 
convention  and  is  now  not  only  fashionable  but  in 
hamiony  with  the  environment-  Faahiona,  we  know, 
are  set ;  they  are  not  entirely  the  expression  of  innate 
qualities. 

Whether  fashion  or  not,  our  stupidity  is  manifest 
in  our  failure  to  recognise  that  a  new  spirit  called 
scientific  method  has  been  breathed  into  the  world. 
The  majority  do  not  see  that  much  of  the  work  of  the 
world  is  now  carried  on  under  conditions  as  different 
from  those  which  formerly  prevailed  as  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  battles  are  now  fought  between 
civilised  nations  from  those  under  which  primitive 
peoples  fight.  Yet  a  nation  can  only  follow  its 
leaders :  if  its  leaders  remain  blind,  there  can  be  little 
advance.  Our  leaders  stOl  behave  as  though  we  lived 
in  primitive  times ;  our  chief  schools  decline  to 
consider  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  outside  their 
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walls— to  take  notice  of  the  new  demands.     Anil  why 
is  this  the  case  ? 

The  methods  used  in  training  an  army  date  from 
the  headquarters  staff,  although  eubaUerns  and  non- 
conimissioned  officers  do  the  actual  work  of  teaching  the 
units.     In  like  manner,  the  methods  used  in  training 
a  people  date  fiom  the  headquarters  8taff — in  our  case 
from  the    ancient   universities.     It  is   they  who   are 
primarily  responsible   for  oiir  backward  state — it  is 
tbey  who  have  failed  to  revise  the  national  drill-books 
and,  strange  as  the  conclusion  may  seem,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  main  canse  of  their  failure  is  that 
tliey  have    been    too    exclusively   seats   of   advanced 
Techaical    Instruction — not    places    of    true    culture. 
They  have  been  Technical  Schools,     They  owe  even 
their  great  success  as  schools  of  manners  to  the  ftict 
tliat  they  are  advanced  technical  schools  of  the  subject 
---III  which,  be  it  noted,  manners  are  taught  by  example 
and  not  by  precept.    The  studies  to  which  chief  import- 
ance  has  been  attached  are  classics  and  the  instruction 
m  these  has  been  of  a  highly  specialised  and  technical 
(jJiaracter.      In  like  manner,  in  our  great  public  schools 
and  in  the  preparatory  schools  from  wiiicli  they  draw 
tbeir  supplies,  literary  subjects  have  almost  monopolised 
attention  and  have  been  taught  in  such  a  manner  that 
^"^t!  instruction  in   them  may  be  said  to  have   been 
l^igbly  technical.     Only  the  schools  of  lower  grade, 
^ot  dependent  on  the  Universities,  especially  the  so- 
^s.lled  schools  of  science   carried   on  under   the  aegis 
*^  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  have  made  the 
*^tteiupt  to  devise  courses  of  instruction  of  a  broad  and 
^^beral   character,   such    as   would    lead    to   the   even 
"development  of  the  faculties  generally  and  afford  the 
^I^ipment    necessary    to   every   good    citizen.      They 
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fiftve  u(tl  always  been  very  successful  perhapo,  owii^ 
Ut  lack  of  experience  and  the  extreme  difficultj  oi 
obLahiiij^  ciompetent  teachere  as  well  as  to  the  very 
» iififwirfRct  character  of  the  programme  laid  down  ibr 
their  i^idanee ;  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  tbe 
iixiiiUsucii  of  auch  schools,  if  only  in  an  embryonic  states 
may  be  regarded  as  ti  healthy  feature  in  a  sjstef 
othtsrwisti  sorely  diseased.  ■ 

Ikiiitg  rank  sj^ecialists — classical  scholars  for  the 
inoHl  pfirt — tlie  leaders  of  thought  at  the  Universities 
\mvii  heen  unnljJe  to  apjireciate  the  changes  wrought;  in 
the  c^mditious  of  life  by  the  development  of  the  'isew 
Knowledge  and  by  the  application  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  tia'i  been  brought  into  existence.  They  bave 
cimiUmod  to  worship  mere  erudition :  the  art  of  ex- 
penmcnla!  inqiury,  which  hae  enabled  us  to  penetrate 
into  the  inyHteries  of  the  universe,  has  remained  to 
tlieni  a  sealed  liook.  Naturally  they  have  made  no 
yt'iivmtm  to  secure  better  conditions  for  their  successors. 
In  fact,  no  attempt  haa  been  made  by  the  ancient 
Universities  to  iniluence  tlie  schools  and  to  secure 
cultured  students  by  requiring  that  matriculants  shouM 
prove  that  besides  paying  attention  to  literary  aubjecl 
tijey  hud  received  some  training  in  scientific  method- 
some  la'itctical  training.  Moreover,  the  majority 
graduates  have  been  allowed  to  pass  out  after  receiving 
treatment  as  one-aided  and  illiberal  as  that  accorded  to 
them  at  achool.  And  in  no  case  has  the  attempt  l^een 
ujade  to  develop  thought-power  and  mental  dertness 
or  to  equip  graduates  with  a  full  understanding  of 
scientific  metliod — to  em  hue  them  with  the  spirit  of 
discovery.  The  research  work  done  in  the  Universiti' 
has  been  the  result  of  post-graduate  effort  and  not 
integral  part  of  the  intellectual  training  they  affoi 
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Too  often  tbose  who  Imvtj  L^iigag«(l  in  original  studies 
have  done  so  with  Iheir  freedom  of  judgment  most 
seriously  impaired  by  a  long  course  of  dogmatic 
teaching.  Every  subject  bas  been  taught  from  the 
purely  professional  point  of  view — scarcely  an  attempt 
having  l>een  made  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
dififerent  classes  of  students ;  none  to  give  general 
culture. 

Our  system  of  examinations  aud  scholarships  has 
tended  in  the  same  direction — to  encourage  cram  and 
over-specialisation  and  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
the  development  of  character.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  educatioual  authorities  have  been 
engaged  in  a  silent  conspiracy  to  undo  the  nation  and 
deprive  the  Briton  of  his  chief  characteristic — his 
individuahty. 

The  need  of  an  inquiry  into  our  War  Office  ad- 
ministration and  into  the  methods  adopted  in  training 
our  soldiera  has  been  forcibly  brought  under  notice  by 
the  course  of  events  in  South  Africa.  Tbe  recently 
published  report  on  military  education  makes  it  clear, 
however,  that  not  merely  their  military  but  also  their 
antecedent  training  is  in  fault — and  that  a  far  larger 
issue  than  that  of  mere  mihtary  training  must  be  dealt 
with.  In  fact,  we  must  provide  against  that  wider  war 
— the  struggle  for  existence  involved  in  commercial 
competition — in  which  the  whole  Nation,  not  merely 
its  soldiers,  is  engaged  and  must  continue  to  engaga 
If  we  can  but  submit  ourselves  to  that  rigid  scrutiny 
which  military  affairs  must  receive  now  that  the  war 
is  at  an  end  and  if  in  the  fight  against  ignorance  and 
prejudice  we  can  but  show  the  patience  and  deter- 
mination which  have  characterised  the  war,  we  shall 
doubtless  succeed  in  the  end  ;  but  every  day,  every 
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minute,  of  delay,  will  vastly  increase  the  cost  and  the 
difficulty. 

Tf  the  Nation  is  to  be  led  to  nppreciate  the  value  of 
training,  to  understand  what  kind  of  training  is 
necessary  and  to  secure  the  necessary  training,  the 
Universities  must  reform  in  the  first  instance.  It 
must  be  recognised  that  there  is  as  great  a  need  of 
reform  in  University  ideals  and  methods  as  of  reform 
in  army  ideals  and  methods ;  that,  in  fact,  the  greater 
covers  the  less,  the  army  being  but  a  part  of  the  Nation. 
It  may  he  objected  that  the  Universities  affect  only  the 
upper  classes.  But  such  is  not  the  case  ;  their  influence 
ramifies  throngliout  the  nation  and  is  daily  increasing. 
They  govern  even  the  elementary  schools,  as  those  who 
train  the  teachers  have  been  more  or  less  directly  trained 
by  the  Universities  and  the  management  of  the  schools 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  university  men.  The 
Univereities  must  become  Universities  in  iact  as  well 
as  in  name :  schools  where  both  general  culture  and 
the  highest  form  of  technical  instruction  can  be 
obtained ;  and  where  especially  the  view  will  prevail 
that  the  spirit  of  research  must  pervade  all  the  teaching,  ■ 
so  that  at  no  distant  date  it  may  he  recognised  that  no 
teacher  can  he  efficient  who  does  not  sec  the  constant 
need  of  advance  and  of  perpetual  wakefulness  toj 
opportunity. 

The  need  of  such  a  change  is  proved  to  demons-] 
tration  by  German  experience.  The  Universities  in] 
Grermany  are  places  of  national  resort.  Every  well-j 
educated  youug  German  awaits  with  impatience  the] 
day  of  going  to  the  University^ — it  marks  his  entry] 
into  life  as  a  free  agent,  his  escape  from  the  narrow] 
routine,  the  intolerable  thraldom  and  merciless  over-J 
pressure  of  school.     As  often  as  not  he  enjoys  a  "  good] 


iie"  at  first  and  severely  neglects  his  studies;  but 
lis  is   mere   reaction.     After  an  interval   of    much 
eeded  rest,  he  seta  to  work  and  works  with  stubborn 
enacity  of  purpose.     There  are  no  tutors  or  college 
^ns  to  keep  him  in  order,  no  fellowships  to  be  worked 
m,  there  is  no  competition  for  place- — but  there  is  an 
iver  present  example  to  develop  his  aspirations,  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of   the  senior  undergraduates 
are  engaged  in  research  work.     And  in  order  to  obtain 
permission  to  take  the  examination  for  the  degree,  he 
must  submit  a  thesis  of  approved  merit,  embodying  the 
vmlts  of  some  original  inquiry  he  has  been  engaged 
in    Erudition  is  not  aimed  at  and  text -books  take  a 
subordinate  place  but  the  student  is  expected  to  show 
ID  tte  examination  room  that  he  is  w^ell  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  Mb  subject     Strange  and  un- 
natural as  it  may  seem  to  the  Ennflish  mind,  the  men 
who  liave  taught  him  are  assumed  to  know  more  about 
^  than    strangers  from   a  distance  would;    having 
>>een  trusted  to  teach  him,  they  are  trusted  to  examine 
Km — and  face  to  face,  orally,  not  merely  on  paper. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  aufficent 
I'ltne  to  produce  results — ^aud  very  remarkable  results 
too.  It  has  led  the  public  to  understand  what  research 
Work  is  and  its  value,  as  well  as  to  attach  a  definite 
f  find  real  meaniug  to  the  term  "  Scientific  "- — perhaps 
^ot  always  a  very  broad  one  but  yet  a  true  one ;  and 
Consequently  it  has  brought  Germany  to  the  very  front 
^^  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  nation.  The 
•Methods  of  the  laboratory  have  been  caiTied  into  the 
^wka.  Xo  effort  being  spared  to  understand  the 
^ner  meaning  of  every  manufacturing  process,  a 
^mplete  mastery  aud  control  of  the  operations  is 
^^red  and  economical  administration  ensured.     Im- 
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provements  are  oontxnttallj  betog  effected.  And  rao 
important  of  all,  baimoDioius  i\eIations  based  on  muin 
understanding  become  possible  between  the  departmen 
so  tiiat  not  merelv  the  financial  side  but  every  deta 
of  A  manufacturing  business  receives  full  and  prop 
tionate  consideration.  King  Rule  of  Thumb  has  fl^ 
before  the  German  UnivCTsitiea^we  still  allow  hi( 
to  batten  upon  us. 

Xo  corr^pondiug  iufluenoe  can  be  traced  to 
Universities.      There    is   only    one    industry    wh 
prospers    here    under    their    direct    patronage — t 
examination    industry.      It    is    signiticant    tliat 
meets  with  no  encouragement  in  Germany  and  th 
the  best  opinion  here  r^ards  its  work  as  pemicioua. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated,  however,  that  it  la 
not  the  mere  provision  of  educational  tacilities,  nor 
even  of  an  organised  system,  which  has  made  th^ 
German  Universities  great  and  enabled  them  to  be  of 
such  service  to  the  nation.  They  owe  their  succeaa  \ 
the  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  actuated ;  to 
fact  that  a  high  moral  purpose  has  underlain  t,y^^ 
efforts ;  to  the  complete  academic  freedom  which  tW 
have  eujoyed  It  is  not  what  has  been  taught  bat 
the  way  in  which  tlie  teaching  has  been  conducted— 
especially  the  end  in  view — that  has  made  the  German 
schools  and  Universities  effective.  It  will  be  of  httle 
use  to  increase  the  mere  appliances,  unless  we  can 
introduce  a  new  spirit  into  our  educational  work-^ 
unless  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  clerical  control  anJ 
become  practical. 

But  it  is  all  important  that  we  should  not  be  1^*^ 

"^nway  by  German    success   to  suppose  that   German 

methods  may  be  straight  away  adopted  here :  rather  is 

it  true  that  many  lessons  what  not  to  do  may  he  gained 
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from  a  careful  examiuation  of  the  preseut  educational 
outlook  in  Germany.  Even  Mr.  Sadler  appears  to  see 
this,  to  judge  h-om  his  article  on  ''The  Unrest  in 
xSecondary  Education  "  in  volume  ix.  of  his  Educational 
Reports.  The  real  question  is — ^may  not  Germany  as 
well  as  England  be  engaged  in  spoiling  its  people  ?  It 
is  worth  while  to  consider  what  Mr.  Sadler  has  to  say 
and  to  notice  how  even  a  man  who  by  training  belongs 
to  the  clerical  party  is  being  gradually  led  to  see  that 
there  are  practical  issues  at  stake  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. Mr.  Sadler  does  not  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  a  recent  French  writer  that  Prussia  has 
encouraged  all  kinds  of  educational  initiative.  He 
recognises  that  the  basis  of  Prussian  secondary  education 
is  linguistic  discipline— that^  in  fact,  as  he  puts  it,  the 
whole  system  is  adjusted  to  one  general  end :  the  high 
development  of  certain  types  of  mental  powers  through 
varied  processes  of  traijiing  predominantly  literary  in 
character.  The  system  leaves  very  little  liberty  for  the 
compensatory  growth  of  quite  other  kinds  of  training. 
Tetj  he  says,  it  is  often  through  these  temporarily  un- 
fashionable or  neglected  kinds  of  training  that  new  and 
much  needed  types  of  character  are  formed.  And  he 
recognises  that  there  are  signs  that  this  immense 
machinery  for  more  or  less  literary  education  tends  to 
produce  more  than  is  wanted  of  a  certain  kind  of 
aptitude  and  knowledge.  It  is  refreshmg  to  find  so 
strong  a  believer  as  Mr.  Sadler  is  in  the  efficiency  of 
German  methods  beginning  to  see  that  there  may  be 
danger  in  accepting  German  ideals.  The  following 
passages  from  his  article  may  be  quoted  as  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection  : — 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  tlie  world  net  tied  mcire  daring 
eiperimenU  in  educaLion,  or  when  it  was  more  undeamible  that 
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one  dominant  kind  of  training  sboiild  be  taken  aa  affording 
anlBcient  touchstone  for  metitl  We  are  in  soum  danger 
inducing  a  eort  of  intellectual  nauflea  in  many  minda  which 
would  have  responded  to  another  kind  of  training.  The 
German  syitem  of  educatioTi,  und  those  other  ay  sterna  of  educa- 
tion which  have  been  modelled  on  the  German,  seem  calculated 
to  produce  what  ia  organisable  and  imitative  rather  than  what 
ia  creative  and  independent  Yet  at  a  time  like  the  present^ 
which  is  a  penorl  not  only  of  national  and  social  consolidation 
on  a  vast  scale,  but  also  of  new  departures  and  of  readjustment 
of  aims  and  principlea,  both  sets  of  qualities  are  necessary,  and 
the  habit  of  subordination  without  the  gift  of  initiative  may 
prove  even  more  perilous  in  the  long  run  than  the  gift  of 
initiative  unaccompanied  by  trained  power  of  aubordination. 
Should  it  not  therefore  be  the  chief  aim  of  education  to 
endeavour  to  produce  that  kind  of  independence  which  is 
never  lacking  in  fresh  initiative  and  in  the  power  of  taking 
fresh  views  of  things,  but  ia  at  the  same  time  alwaya  conacioua 
of  the  wisdom  ttf  the  past  and  ever  ready  to  subordinate  its 
individual  pleasure  to  any  swiftly  discerned  occajjiou  of  public 
need  ? 

Germany  has  devoted  more  thought  aud  labour  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Throughout  their  system  everything  is  considered.  Aa  little  as 
possible  is  left  to  chance.  They  regard  the  questions  how  a 
subject  should  be  taught,  in  what  order  it  should  he  taitghb, 
how  much  time  should  be  allowed  for  teaching  it  and  what 
other  subjects  should  he  taught  with  it,  as  being  of  great 
consequence  aa  well  as  of  extreme  difficulty.  .  .  .  They  leave 
nothing  to  rule  of  thumb.  They  know  how  much  depends  on 
having  first- rate  machinery  and  on  keeping  it  well  ailjusted. 
They  think  much  more  of  what  is  going  on  inside  their  schools 
than  we  do.  Educational  interest  is  the  real  cause  of  their 
laborious  atndy  of  methods.  Eut  the  results  of  that  study  are 
not  confined  to  the  schools.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
Germans  possess  the  power  of  skilfully  teaching  other  people 
the  details  of  some  practical  husinesa  ;  and  their  pupils  are  as 
prepared  to  learn  as  their  instructors  are  to  teach.  This  ia  an 
educational  asj^ect  of  German  industry  and  commerce  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked.  In  a  nation  of  schoola,  nearly  every 
f        department  of  activity  becomes  in  a  sense  a  school  too.     Those 

kwho  j>08ses3  the  experience  have  cultivated  the  knack  of  impart^ 
\ 
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ing  it  They  are  not  inarticulate  and  unable  to  teach  their 
joniora  what  ihe.y  themselveH  do  ho  well.  They  have  been 
trained  to  think  about  methods  of  teaching  and  to  break  up 
their  knowledge  in  such  a  way  aa  to  impart  the  component 
parts  of  it  in  the  order,  form  and  measure  best  adapted  to  the 
mental  preparation  of  the  learn lt  whom  they  desire  to  teach. 
In  an  educational  atmosphere,  school  and  workshop  and  office 
all  co-operate  in  giving  the  learner  an  intelligent  command  of 
the  principlea  and  practice  of  his  busineBS. 

The     case    for    and    against    German    educational 
methods   ia   broadly    and   well    brouf^ht  ont   in   these 
passages  ;   but  we  need  to  go  further  and  to  penetrate 
more  behind  the  scenes  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the 
real   state   of  affairs  ;    and   we  need  to    he  far  more 
careful  in  selecting  our  advisers  than  we  have  been  of 
late.     Statements  such  as  many  poUtieians  indulge  in 
at  the  present  day  may  he  very  well  as  a  means  of 
exciting  public  discontent  and   therefore  very   desir- 
able ;  but  mentors  of  this  class  fail  almost  uniformly 
to  observe  a  due  sense  of  proportion ;  what  they  say 
is  too  often  lacking  in  accuracy  ;  and  the  advice  they 
give  is  always  very  general  and  not  of  much  value 
hi  the  development  of  a  practical  policy.     And  even 
those  who  are  called  on  to  furnish  official  reports  are 
often    but   ill  qualified   for  the   task:  we   are   rarely 
mindful  of  the  principle  that  if  it  be  not  best  to  set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,  it  is  at  least  desirable  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  skilled  detective.     The  author  of  the 
EepoH  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion in  East  Prussia,  etc.,  for  example,  may  well  he,  as 
Mr.  Sadler  says,  a  skilled  observer  of  social  develop- 
ments ;  but  the  man  who  visits  the  Technical  High 
School  in  Berlin  has    to  study  educational  methods, 
not  social  developments.     The    report  on  the  Berlin 
school  published  by  Mr.  Sadler  is  almost  farcical  in 
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'  of  its  tletaib ;  wnre  it  not  typical  of  muek  tiat  i 
written  for  our  instmctioa  at  the  present  diy 
s  would  be  unnecessury  to  refer  to  it.  If  we  are  to 
4ixiTe  any  real  advautuge  from  foreign  experLeDees  we 
mtam.  bave  the  curmidured  opinions  of  those  who  hftwe 
bean  brought  iiitiinAtoly  into  contact  with  the  work 
^m  which  they  report.  Above  all,  we  need  action, 
^Mi  reports, 

H^  Among  thoso  who  know  the  country  well  and  who 
^Mww  ifc  even  botbrc  llic  Itist  great  war — having  studied 
^Hi^^  Univeraifcie.H  und  l>eing  aware  of  what  is  going 
«tt  within  its  niftnu factories  —  not  a  few  are  inclined 
to  Ihink  that  OtjnriaTiy  tiiuy  be  engaged  in  the  process 
«f  killing  th«  gooHa  that  lays  the  golden  eggs :  ihtj 
would  not  only  agree  with  Mr.  Sadler  in  thinking 
LKhat  "the  habit  ol"  Huhordination  without  the  gift 
initiative  jnm/  prove  more  perilous  in  the  long  ran 
tiau  the  gift  of  initiative  unaccompanied  by  trained 
[power  of  Hul>ordiiiJitiou  " ;  they  would  go  further  aad 
[assert  that  such  muat  be  the  case. 

Individuality    and    originality    are   by    no   means 

i  characteristic    of    i\w   (Jermau  nation — rather  is  an 

I  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  its  dominant  quality  t 

I  any  actifju  winch  tends  to  depress  individuality  and 

originality    nmst    tberetbre    sooner    or    later    operate 

prejudicially.     Now,  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of 

'  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  the  unfitaess 

[  for  technical  posts  of  some  of  the  men  educated  by  the 

'  Universities,    new    educational    schemes    have    been 

devised  with  the  object  of  effecting  improvements  in 

the  course  of  training.     One  result  of  the  agitation  is 

that  the  Technical  High  School  system  is  gradually 

comintT    more    and    more   into  comijetition  with  ths 

•  ^rersity  system ;    and  there  is  a  strong  tendency, 


only  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  educational 
ItiU  to  which  the  student  is  subjected  but  also  to 
aliauge  its  ebai-acter  and  render  it  less  free.  To 
Mderstand  tliLs,  it  is  necessary  to  coiisiiler  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  two  systems.  This  is  well  expressed 
ill  the  following  opinion  of  an  English  student  who 
lins  recently  spent  several  years  in  Germany  and  who 
t  bs  endeavoured  to  appreciate  their  relative  merits  :~ 

I  The  main  differencft  between  High  School  and  ITniveraity  is 
'  !kt  in  tlie  iWuier  men  are  more  tfiu^lit^  whilst  in   the  latter 

leammg  is  iiaparteil  more  by  Hympathy^ — if  one  can  so  exprese 
I  ^  indeacribal>le  feelitig  of  the  ijraduol  growing  up  of  knowledge 

ffhicli  comes  to  one  in  a  ( Jerman  university,  as  contrasted  with 

liie  system  in  which  facts  Jire  liurled  at  a  student  to  grasp  or  not 

W  he  pleases. 

The  Germans  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
tliat  the  demands  they  have  made  of  late  years  upon 
themselves  have  heen  excessive^ — that  in  consequence 
^f  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  their  industries  the 
liiunber  of  posts  to  be  filled  has  been  far  larger  tlian 
the  number  of  men  of  real  ability  available,  so  that 
'^eiy  second  rate  men  Iiave  often  been  accepted :  the 
failure  of  these  latter  has  been  too  frequently  attributed 
t^'  faidty  training  instead  of  to  innate  incapacity.  That 
tli«  training  given  in  the  Universities  might  be  improved 
Inhere  is  little  doubt;  it  is,  however,  questionable 
^lietber  the  direction  in  which  improvement  is  sought 
i'^f  is  the  right  one.  But  in  a  nation  dominated  by 
tuilitary  discipline,  the  gradual  expansion  of  a  bureau- 
^tic  system  scarcely  excites  comment ;  submission  to 
'^era  gradually  induces  not  merely  ^tbe  willingness 
out  even  the  desire  to  be  led.  Such  a  system,  more- 
*^er,  provides  no  encouragement  for  the  intervention 
•^^  tlie  public.       In   Germany   there   is    much    more 

I 
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*jmri-tiU'iiUou  tit  i.".flnrL  ilmn  is  met  with  m  Edj 
iti  ti*/  oihcr  coinitry  is  minute  spedaUsatLoQ 
to  *>  graflt  tin  extent.  And  aa  a  ooroDAir.  little 
ittUfftsnt  iB  <lisi»laytitl  either  in  questions  of  geneaJ"; 
«dtic<itJotml  policy  or  in  the  details  of  educaldtm^ 
wttrk,  except  hy  those  whose  profeaaion  it  is  to 
with  irmtU-^r.H  of  odueation.  It  is,  therefore, 
*urpitwii]g  tlial  narrow  ideals  should  prevail 
Urn  tefurtifira.  Their  conservative  attitude  is  weU 
Ifif'lm'fil  111  the  interesting  report  in  Mr.  Sadler's 
voliiinii,  filreiuly  referred  to,  hy  Mr.  R  R  Hughes  and 
Mr  W.  A,  Beanland,  recording  their  impressions  <rf 
uitUHi  uMpiM'iH  of  the  work  in  primary  and  other  schools 
in  tlie  Hhinelaml. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  look  below  the  s\rfface 
Uh'  ForeeH  lit  work  here  are  fortunately  very  dififerent 
in  tin  tin;  He  which  are  operative  abroad.  Of  late  yeara. 
not  only  teachers  in  schools  but  also  many  of  our 
profeeaoriate  have  displayed  the  very  greatest  interest 
in  educational  work ;  indeed,  the  latter  have  been 
prime  movera  as  reformers  and  have  not  merely 
critieiaed  but  have  done  their  best  to  develop  new  and 
improved  niethtxls  for  use  in  elementary  and  secoBdary 
eehools.  They  have  realised  that  their  work  can 
never  lie  properly  done  until  the  work  of  the  schools 
below  is  properly  done — until  an  oi'ganic  connection 
is  esLablialied  between  school  and  technical  courses. 
The  result  ia  that  whereas  education  tends  to  ^ 
stereotyped  in  Germany,  it  is  here  developing  in  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  directions.  Broader  ideals  aW 
rapidly  coining  into  favour ;  the  desire  is  growing  to 
make  education  practical  and  not  exclusively  literary 
as  of  old  ;  find  most  important  of  allj  purely  didactic 
methods  are  falling  more  and  more  into  discredit  ^ 
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the  attempt  is  being  made  to  place  the  piipils  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  position  of  tbe  discoverer,  so  as  to 
give  utmost  development  to  thought -power  and  the 
spirit  of  self-helpfulness. 

The  Germans  have  made  research  work  the  mainstay 
of  their  Universities  but  it  has  never  been  kit  reduced 
into  their  schools ;  we,  however,  are  seeking  to  intro- 
duce it  into  our  schools,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will 
then  receive  consideration  from  our  Universities  and 
be  substituted  for  the  soul-destroying  didactic  system 
of  training  at  present  in  vogue.  Professor  Macgregor, 
the  successor  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
late  Professor  Tait,  spimking  of  the  importance  of 
introducing  research  methods  of  study  into  the  educa- 
tional system  and  of  Professor  Tait's  work  in  this 
direction,  has  given  expression  to  this  view  in  words 
that  are  worth  quoting  : — 

Taitfa  laboratorj  was  an  endeavour  to  counteract  this  baneful 
influence  of  the  old  sytstem.  He  saw  that  mere  book  study  in 
science  was  incompletej  that  practice  in  measuring  and  in  uaini; 
of  inatrumenta  did  not  stufBce  to  complete  it,  that  tli«  only  way 
to  get  out  of  science  stndy  the  great  educational  benefit  it  was 
capable  of  affording  waa  to  study  it  by  reaearclij  and  that  only 
thus  could  tlxe  sti^dy  of  science  be  made  to  exert  its  full 
influence,  whether  t>n  the  individual  or  on  the  national  life. 
He  doubtless  saw  that  tlie  wide  employment  of  the  text-book 
atid  the  wTitten  esamination  in  British  schools  and  colleges 
must  prevent  the  cultivation  of  resourcefulness  and  insight  in 
science  study,  and  that  aa  tbe  growing  importance  of  acience 
gave  it  a  larger  place  in  the  curriculum,  the  continued  u&e  of 
tjLe  old  method  must  more  and  more  diminiisb  the  initiative  of 
British  people.      And   so   he  encouraged  his  students  to 

ome  investigators,  an<]  set  them  in  his  laboratory  to  find 
things  ont  for  themselv^. 

It  1b  almost  needless  to  paint  out  how  important  it  is  that 
inttiative  should  be  cultivated  throughout  the  long  period  that 
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in  (t|Mtiit  al  whiKii     It  is  vigorously  cnltiimted  diaTiBg  i 
Iff   Nitliin*!  lliu  wise^it  of  teachtitrs.     It  was  Uzgdij 
tf)  Ittn  old  rluMtiotO  itchool,  tliou^h  on  one  ktod  of 
rrtily,      Unt   ti)  thv  luoilt^m  school,  and  espedaOf  lihe 
•}(!*>  I'f  (hit  iiiiMli'ru  KcluMtl,  wliicl*^  with  a  TwietT*  of  j 
tfiltrd  tfi  th(«  vniniih'xity  t>f  our  life,  offers  sudi  &e3i|iesl 
MifMVMtimt,   it   i*  Hli)ih«t  wholly  reprei^sed  by  book  etndy  . 
iftji  i(ii*t*tii(tKy  uf  *^mtnmi«^  for  uxaminationsL     We  need  mot 
fti(>f»rlbi«il,  thi«i'iifon»,  tnlhor  iit  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  I 
fhfi  iikiIUm'  yoitu>;  pt>v>^dt«  milet  upon  their  life-work  the  F 
''^  iii  t.)(*<i  iMiuviotiou  thnt  isi  slowly  dawning  upon  us  thst  1 
ttti^   mjiidlv   hiHvmiii^   intrt^^We   of  adapting   our^elvei  to  Mt 
(«<»ii(tH.if*i*w  whi'tlun   in  iiuuhictiiig  the  operations  of  war  or  i^ 
pr'MKfiiMhu  Ihu  urU  of  |tt'aue. 

To  »(ifii  ny:  W I iittover  elements  of  gcKMi  we  may 
(iNoovnr  Iti  tmr  tHluoatioiml  worlc,  it  is  impossiUe 
i\puy  Muit  l\wm  is  u  total  abeence  of  organisati^ 
11  m  \mk  ln*tV»tt»  UK  is  theivfore  a  most  dififieult  one. 
1\(  rttMMin^  Hiu'v-oss*  we  luuat  reform  and  organise  our 
«rfUi*<i  p*yMt.(Uii— if  Uw  use  of  such  a  word  be  permissible 
wld^m  uu  H)'Mloiu  pivvails;  and  we  must  reform  at| 
iJiM  Hiiiim  Uiim  iKJth  al)ove  and  below.  Unless 
pr'UMn*  louiidiitioij  Imj  luid  tliere  can  be  no  efficieni 
lil^hitr  111'  ItM'liiiicul  training;  ou  the  other  hand,  uiilessl 
Mtont  Ijij  i"IIIt'ient  higher  training,  the  full  stall'  required] 
iA\  givu  t!io  [nvhtninary  and  intermediate  trail 
f!iuiiH)(-  Ih)  IWthiujining.  And  the  establishment  of 
fiti  ul!l  (51011 1  Hyatuni  of  teduiical  itistracfctou  is  depenJ- 
(111 1  on  tin  I  upgrowth  of  an  efficient  system 
general  instrnction.  Unless  the  Nation  be  willing  t-u 
ii|)preciuto  tlui  Mihie  of  technical  knowledge  ^^^m 
a  kill  and  to  nuikc  use  of  it,  the  mere  provision  mM 
opportunities  of  gaining  such  skill  will  avail  us  little- 
It  pays  Germans  to  spend  much  on  their  education 
because  employers  demand  that  their  assistauts  shall 
be  educated.     It  is  because  the  German  factories 
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Qling  to  employ  large  numbers  of  skilled  chemiats 
iftt  it  pays  large  numbers  of  young  men  in  Germany 

D  go  to  the  expense  of  securing  the  necessary  training. 
Competent  chemists  would  have  been  forthcoming 
lere  in  abundance  years  ago  had  there  been  any  use 
for  them.  The  majority  of  the  chemical  industries 
ve  had  their  rise  in  this  country  and  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  their  translation  to  Germany  than 
the  failure  of  our  capitaliats  and  business  men  to 
ippreciate  the  value  of  skilled  labour — to  their  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  science.  The  same  is  true  of 
eogmeering.  Until  the  engineer  recognised  the  value 
of  theoretical  training,  few  engineering  students  were 
fttt^acted  to  the  schools  and  the  schools  could  not 
develop ;  now  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  students 
are  flocking  to  the  schools  in  large  numbers.  The 
*low  rise  of  the  electrical  industry  in  this  country 
is  lai^ely  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  theoretical 
training,  which  rendered  our  engineers  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  advantages  which  electricity  offers, 
J^en  now  the  value  of  theoretical  training  is  far  from 
Being  appreciated  by  engineers ;  there  is  no  class  of 
student  to  whom  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  research  would  be  of  greater  value. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  make  tlie  necessary 
■changes  in  time,  as  we  are  so  unwilling  to  call  in  the 
services  of  experts.  The  control  of  our  educational 
system  resta  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  benevolent  amateurs.  And  the  dominant  party 
'uifortnnately  are  opposed  to  progress,  although  osten- 
sibly engaged  in  promoting  it.  They  have  been  for 
the  most  part  trained  at  the  old  Universities — and 
Me  imbued  with  their  ideals ;  and  if  not  unacquainted 
^th  practical    methods,   have   but    slight    8ymi^a,t\\^ 
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with  them.      Acadeiuic  ideals  prevail    almost 
t  lively. 

The  Uuivetsities  could  make  the  movement 
effective  aiid  universal  to-morrow,  almost  by  a 
of  the  pen,  if  they  would  take  stock  of  the  sitial 
and  agree  to  reform  their  methods,  so  that 
teaching  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  requiremi 
of  tho  times.  Their  action  would  influence  the  ni 
forthwith.  After  all^  whether  we  advance  or  n 
luftiuly  a  (question  of  attitude.  The  power  is  there.' 
do  the  work  ;  the  alterations  required  in  the  machini 
could  be  rapidly  decided  on,  as  the  rough  plans 
ali"eady  drawn  and  in  many  hands ;  all  the  nei 
changes  could  be  made — if  there  were  only  the 
to  make  them — if  we  could  only  recognise  wbaj 
Carlyle  recognised  and  preached  sixty  odd  years  ago 
that  "  the  old  empire  of  routine  has  ended ;  thai 
to  say  a  thing  has  long  been  is  no  reason  for  iU 
continuing  to  be  " — if  only  the  Japanese  example  were 
followed  and  a  revolution  effected  in  certain  of  oui 
social  habits. 

Half  a  dozen  strong  and  sympathetic  men  at  the 
Education  Department,  with  power  to  act  and  siipportea 
by  Government,  could  solve  the  problem  in  a  ver; 
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]  AND    OF    SCIENCE    IN    INDUSTRY 

.  I 

?HE  address  on  Art  Tuition  delivered  here  recently 
Vj  Professor  Herkomer — which  1  trust  many  of  yoii 
lad  the  advantage  of  listening  to — -was  full  of  wise  j 
counsel  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  those 
who  study  it ;  the  more  so  as  Professor  Herkomer  is 
not  only  himself  an  artist  of  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience, highly  gifted  with  originality  but  also  an 
experienced  teacher  and  is  therefore  better  able  to 
advise  than  are  most  other  artists.  For,  after  all, 
only  the  competent  teacher  is  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  student. 

But  no  advice  given  by  Professor  Herkomer  was 
^ual  in  importance  to  his  opening  statement^— which 
^as  subsequently  confirmed  by  members  of  the 
governing  body — that  in  this  Polytechnic  a  dean 
"^nniTtg  has  hMn  made  m  Art ;  that  you  have 
^vigedly  elected  to  be  free  from  all  external  control 
'ind  are  possessed  with  the  fixed  intention  of  working 
^it  your  own  salvation.  Professor  Herkomer  begged 
—-prayed  I  may  say — that  you  should  be  kept  clear  . 
'''  all  contagion ;  and  all  who  are  your  true  friends 

£|oin  in  this  prayer.  \ 
: d 
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I    desire    to    preac]i    from    the    same    parable 
regards    the    teaching    of    Science — to    exercise 
functions  of  a  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health  for  Science ; 
but  my  task  is  a  difficult  one.     Professor  Herkomer 
spoke  to  willing  ears ;  his  meaning  was  clear ;  he  was 
dealing  with  a  popular  subject  of  which  we  all  have 
some  understanding,      I  cannot  but  recognise  tliat  my 
subject    is    generally    misunderstood    and    its    publics- 
importance  greatly  underrated  in  consequence.     SomaH 
inscrutable  influence  has  led  those  who  have  organised 
this  Institute  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  Ai*t:  having 
had  the  wisdom  to  take  proper  advice,  they  have  putfl 
you  in  possession  of  the  elements  of  a  perfect  system 
of  art  sanitation ;  but  the  needs  of  the  sister  subject 
Science  have  yet  to  be  grasped  here  and  else  w  lie  re. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  which  Science 
has  to  put  up  with  throughout  our  country  is  mosfc  ^ 
faulty,  ill-arranged,  out  of  date  and  oftentimes  abomin-^ 
able ;    and    if   this    Polytechnic,   indeed    Polytechnics 
and  schools  generally,  desire  to  place  the  teaching  of 
Science  under  healthy  conditions,  heed  must  be  given 
to  the  inspector's  warnings, 

I  might  almost  take  Professor  Herkomer's  address,^ 
write  science  for  art,  add  a  few  passages  licre  and 
there  and  redeliver  it  as  my  own.  Decorative  art, 
that  art  which  enables  artists  to  decorate,  you  were 
told  cannot  be  taught  on  the  large  scale,  it  cannot 
even  be  tanglit  in  schools — it  must  be  taught  in  the 
workshop.  Decorative  science,  science  which  decorates 
its  possessor  and  enables  him  or  her  to  be  scientific, 
scientific  knowledge  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  the 
service  of  the  world,  also  cannot  be  studied  except  in 
the  workshop  and  in  Nature,  to  whom  also 
must  resort.     As  Professor  Herkomer  said  most 
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the  artis^H 

lost  truly  |H 


fi  technical  education  will  fail  if  eatablislied  on  tt 
cheme  in  which  the  inaater's  peraonality  is  eliminated, 
tod  that  must  follow  in  any  scheme  <tf  wholesale 
tuition. 

What  meaning  have  the  words  science  and  scientific 
b  English  ears  generally  ?  Do  they  excite  visions  of 
&  complicated  picture  of  things  concerning  our  daily 
life  in  its  minutest  details  ?  Certainly  not !  Their 
tttterance  before  those  who  know  a  little  chemistry 
tticiills  fireworks  and  smells  and  perhaps  simple  salts ; 
whilst  those  who  take  an  interest  in  electricity  have 
thoughts  of  bells  ringings  galvanometer  needles  wagging 
or  glowing  electric  lights ;  and  teachers  dream  of 
Soutli  Kensington  certificates  and  hardly  earned  gi-ants. 
In  the  minds  of  the  general  public  they  call  forth  no 
iiesponse,  especially  in  those  of  that  very  nuraerouB 
aection  of  the  comnnuiity  which  is  concerned  in  com- 
tnercial  transactions  and  has  no  knowledge  of  manu- 
factmres.  Science  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  Englishman 
coQsists  of  a  new-fangled  set  of  ideas,*  all  very  well  for 
those  who  can  afford  the  time  to  stndy  them  but  in 
tiis  opinion  not  of  such  daily  practical  importance 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  nation  to  pay  attention  to 
them.  And  this  unfortunately  is  the  opinion  even  of 
"  educated  "  men  and  of  many  men  of  culture.  This 
13  perhaps  the  primary  defect  in  our  system  to  which 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Science  is  bound  to 
<5aU  attention ;  it  is  one  which  we  must  all  nnite  in 
overcoming  and  which  Polytechnics  such  as  this 
should  do  much  to  remove. 

Ik  If  public  appreciation  of  scientific  procedure  can 

^  secured   to   even   a   moderate   extent,  a   complete 

popular  victory  for  those  who  press  for  its  introduction 

^^t  soon  follow ;  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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the  general  applicatiou  of  scientific  method  to  the 
affairs  of  life  are  demonstrably  so  gri^at  that  when 
once  they  are  made  known  at  all  commonly  its  adop- 
tion will  be  insisted  on.  H 

Science  is  but  exact  knowledge  and  there  are 
as  many  branches  of  science  as  there  are  of  exact 
knowledge.  Eemember,  however,  a  loose  incoherent 
body  of  facts  does  not  constitute  a  science — a  man 
who  is  merely  possessed  of  such  facts  is  not 
scientifically  trained,  A  scientific  man  is  a  "  knowing 
man  " — not  merely  a  man  who  knows  but  one  who  is 
properly  described  in  the  terms  of  the  popular  ex- 
pression— He's  a  knowing  fellow — which  implies 
something  more  than  the  mere  possession  of  know- 
ledge, namely,  the  power  to  nse  it  properly  and  with 
effect.  There  is  every  difference,  in  fact,  between  the 
scientific  and  the  merely  learned  man.  To  be 
scientific  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  exact  in  thought, 
deed  and  word ;  to  act  with  a  purpose  and  after  due 
and  careful  coiisideration ;  to  be  obserw^nt  and 
thoughtful;  to  be  logical  and  methodical;  to  be 
guarded  but  fearless  in  opinions  and  judgment :  and 
it  is  because  we  are  so  rarely  all  these  that  we  are  so 
rarely  truly  scientific. 

Unfortunately  the  word  science  is  now  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  certain  branches  of  natural 
knowledge  and  it  is  because  these  are  generally 
regarded  as  of  importance  only  to  those  whose  special 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  them  that  the  propel^ 
application  of  the  term  is  lost  sight  of.  " 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  science  teaching — I  do 
not  know  what  that  is- — but  of  Bcientijlc  teaching ;  of 
the  method  of  teaching  scientifically,  that  is  to  say, 
exaatly  and  properly.     I  am  leally  speaking  on  the 
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sty  subject  on  which  Professor  Herkomer  dilated; 
fe  are  both  pleading  one  cause  although  on  behalf  of 
omewhat  different  interests ;  and  mine  is  the  wider 
>lea  and  wiU,  ia  fact,  include  his.  He  was  the 
uivocate  of  a  practical  workshop  niethoci  of  art  tuition, 
under  a  teacher  free  as  well  as  competent  to  consider 
the  pecaliar  qualities  and  requirements  of  his  pupils ; 
of  a  method  of  so  training  students  as  to  develop  to 
the  utmost  their  individual  innate  talents,  instead  of 
taming  out  a  set  of  mechanical  automata,  blind 
followers  of  fashion.  1  desire  to  urge  that  whatever 
we  teach,  our  method  shall  be  scientific,  so  tliat 
stndeuts,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  may  learn  to 
apply  liooestly  and  usefully  whatever  knowledge  they 
Biay  become  possessed  of. 

Institutions  such  as  this  have  a  great  field  of 
laefulaess  before  them  if  all  their  work  be  done  from 
sucfi  a  standpoint ;  if  it  be  not  they  will  be  absolute 
and  costly  failures,  I  much  fear  that  unless  a  change 
UJ  policy,  almost  amounting  to  a  revolution,  take 
place  in  many  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country, 
ttfiToted  to  what  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  technical 
education,  the  results  will  be  disastrous. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  aud  is  being 
(lone.  Until  about  twenty  years  ago,  besides  our 
IJniversities,  the  three  London  Colleges  and  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  the  country  had  little  to  boast  of 
^^  the  way  of  institutions  for  higher  learning  to  which 
^nose  who  had  left  school  could  resort;  but  then 
itQportant  University  Colleges  were  founded  in  rapid 
Recession  in  a  number  of  the  chief  provincial  towns. 
Meanwhile  the  educational  fever  spread  to  London  and 
t^ere  assumed  an  extremely  acute  form  under  the 
'ifiaie  of  Teclmical  Education.     The  City  and  Cfuilds 


of  Ix)ndoii  Institute  was  founded  aud  built  first  the 
Finsbury  Teclmieal  College  and  Later  the  Central 
Teclinical  College  at  South  Kenaingtou,  besides  estab- 
liahiug  au  Art  School  at  Lambeth;  and  by  takinj 
over,  fostering  *  and  largely  extending  the  system  d 
Technological  Examinations  initiated  by  the  Society  fli 
Arts,  the  City  Guilds  Institute  exercised  an  txtr*- 
ordinary  inffaence  on  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  technical  subjecfe 
throughout  the  country,  A  further  development  o 
the  same  spirit  has  led  more  recently  to  the  erectiaH 
here,  there  and  everywhere  throughout  London  d 
Polytechnics,  etc.,  aud  of  a  large  number  of  technica 
schools  of  various  degrees  of  importance  in  tb«j 
provincial  towns. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  all  this  educational  activity 
and  why  especially  did  the  cause  of  technical  education 
so  suddenly  spring  into  prominence  ?  The  answer 
is,  you  know,  because  the  conviction  arose  thai 
our  manufacturing  industries  were  being  seriouaij 
threatened  in  consequence  of  our  failure  to  avau 
ourselves  sufficiently  of  scientific  aid  and  of  the  greater 
appreciation  by  foreigners  of  the  services  of  scieutiiicallf 
trained  workers.  Because  a  feeling  was  abroad  such  aa 
was  graphically  expressed  by  Huxley  in  a  remarkabls 
letter  to  the  Times  at  the  close  of  1886  in  which  he 
ywinted  out  that  we  had  "already  entered  upon  the 
most  serious  struggle  for  existence  to  which  thiii 
country  has  ever  been  committed,"  adding  "  the  latt^'' 
years  of  this  century  promise  to  see  ua  embarked  ^ 
an  industrial  war  of  far  more  serious  import  than  tiiS 
military  wars  of  its  opening  years.  On  the  East,  tb8 
most  systematically  instructed  and  best- in  formed  peop« 
in  Europe  are  our  competitors  ;  on  the  West,  an  energe^ 
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offshoot  of  our  own  stock,  grown  bigger  than  its  parent, 
enters  upon  the  struggle,  possessed  of  natural  reaourees 
to  which  we  can  make  no  pretension,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  soon  possessing  that  cheap  labour  by  which 
they  may  be  effectually  utilised.  Many  circumstances 
tend  to  justify  the  hope  that  we  may  hold  our  own  if 
we  are  careful  to  organise  victory." 

The  question  is^have  the  steps  we  have  taken  to 
protect  ourselves,  to  hold  our  own,  to  organise  victory, 
led  to  success  ?  In  most  cases,  most  certainly  not ! 
We  ai-e  fast  proving  ourselves  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  our  own  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry. 

Of  course  there  are  certuin  brilliant  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  but  these  only  prove  the  nde  and 
enable  us  to  understand  the  cause  of  our  failure. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  is,  I  believe,  because  our  character 
is  so  finnly  set  that  nothing  but  severe  compulsion 
will  lead  us  to  reform  ;  it  is  because,  whatever  we  may 
term  ourselves  politically,  we  are  all  by  natnre  ultra- 
conservative,  the  rankest  pohtical  radicals  amongst  us 
being  the  strongest  conservatives  in  their  general 
conduct.  It  is  due  to  our  intense  belief  in  ourselves, 
the  outcome  of  a  long  period  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
We  are  so  intolerantly  individual  that  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  organise  and  co-operate  and  this  inability 
is  probably  the  main  source  from  which  our  difficulties 
spring.  Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  agriculture, 
the  most  important  of  our  industries  but  one  whieli,  aa 
all  know,  is  in  a  terribly  depressed  condition.  We  are 
told  that  last  year  (1894)  £36,000,000  worth  of 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  hams,  bacon,  fowls,  ducks,  etc., 
was  imported  into  this  country  !  Surely  we  ought  to 
be  capable  of  producing  most  of  these. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  even  make  decent 
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IfUlCor  ar  chwjMo  yiL  As  Sir  H^iiy  Gflbert,  ^ 
dktUrjguintKHl  agricultural  chemist,  remaiked  t^  ^1 
til*»lf  whtui  w«i  wi^rv  aitting  togetiier  at  dinner:  "^1 
(rtir  vlllajfti  wi'  pn'fer  to  buy  Brittany  butter  ratherf 
OiUM  tb?  It K 111  Hest  Fresh/"  If  we  could  do  nM 
IhHtiftUt  It  wuuM  not  be  necedsary  for  the  Yorkslui^i 
i  Ut\U*iii\  itnr  Uhu I iu^  University  College,  to  send  oati 
]»«»ri(MiWttu  ttm  liors  tu  instruct  dairymaids  or  for  Coantyf 
<!4MliMiib  iill  over  tht*  country  to  do  similar  work,  nor ] 
WM(tlil  llut  liitko  iif  Devonshire  have  been  called  onasj 
I  til  wtw  a  ft'vv  wtH'ks  ago  to  open  a  ilidland  Dairy  I 
(tiMiitiiliv  In  KntniT  they  have  long  knoi\Ti  not  only] 
flow  l<t  luuki*  liullor  properly  but  what  to  do  with  it  I 
whoii  lhi\V  huvi*  made  it^ — ^an  important  art  whicli  weJ 
h'om  *iur  iiudiility  to  oi'gamse,  have  also  yet  to  leam. 

Ajfidn,  t(k  illustmtu  why  we  are  beaten  by  oilieraj 
lut  lun  ttitVr  lo  Uic  fiite  that  has  befallen  what  vrasj 
foriintrly  im   im{wirtmit  English  industry— the  Dianu-j 
liwiili't*  tif  niluurn  fi\>ui  coid-tar,  which  is  now  practically j 
in   tliu  UmnU   of  tlii^  Germans  and  Swiss,  so  mudi  so] 
Unit    I»r.    t'Unt,   the  chief  living  authority  on  tbesel 
fimtlt'i'M,  iu  (ulthvsHJtJg  tlui  German  Chemical  Society » 
luiujilo  of  yt'uiv  tigo  wt\s  able  to  refer  to  it  as  a  German 
UDtloiiid  iuiUiJ^try, 

It  \va»  tvstublishod  in  1856  at  Sudbiiry,  near 
Itm-ritw,  hy  I'erkin,  who  discovered  the  first  anili^^ 
luilrjiiT  ill  the  course  of  a  research  which  he  was 
c!irryiug  out,  with  purely  scientific  objects  in  view, 
iilRler  the  direction  of  Hofmann,  tlien  Professor  in  the 
Jtoyal  College  of  Chemistry,  in  Oxford  Street,  London. 
Soon  afterwards  the  important  firm  of  Simpson,  Maule 
&  Nicholson  was  founded  at  Hackney  Wick— Nictiolsoii 
being  another  of  Hofniann's  pupQs,  Although  similar 
works    were    erected    in    France    and    Germany,  the 
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main  business  remaiaed  in  English  hands  dnring 
perhaps  twenty  years.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Griess  — 
chemist  throughout  his  life  to  the  celebrated  brewers 
at  Burton-on-Trent,  Messrs.  Allsopp — ^was  carrying  on 
researches  on  diazo-compoands,  which  he  had  begun  as 
a  student  in  Germany — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  scientific  researches  ever  made ;  but  these  did 
not  meet  with  full  appreciation  until  1870,  In  this 
|»ar  the  firm  of  Williams,  Thomas  &  Dower  of 
Brentford  introduced  certain  azo- colours  into  the 
market  which  liacl  been  made  in  their  works  under 
the  direction  of  a  most  accomplished  Swiss  chemist, 
Dr.  O.  N.  Witt,  strictly  in  accordance  with  Griess's 
prescriptions.  The  impottanee  of  the  step  thus  taken 
was  not  fully  apparent  here  but  it  was  in  Germany. 
Dr.  Caro,  a  member  of  the  now  world- renowned 
Badische  AniUn  und  Soda  Fabrik,  near  Mannheim  on 
the  Khine,  who  had  formerly  been  chemist  to  Uoherta, 
Dale  &  Co.,  in  Manchester — the  personal  friend  of 
Griess- — -had  been  working  in  the  same  diiection  as 
Witt,  and  his  fit  in  shortly  afterwards  brought  out  azo- 
colours  ahnilar  to  those  manufactured  by  the  English 
firm.  This  time  the  seed  had  fallen  upon  fruitful  soil: 
the  Germans  were  theoretical  as  well  as  pmctical  and 
at  once  saw  that  the  itpplication  of  Greiss's  discoveries 
was  likely  to  be  productive  of  practical  consequences. 
They  largely  increased  their  scientific  staff — research 
became  the  business  of  the  works  and  the  industry 
expanded  at  an  extraoidinary  mte,  while  the  English 
manufacturers,  remaining  unteachable  and  having  no 
proper  scientific  statf  in  their  employ,  were  simply 
snufled  out. 

And  the  story  has  yet  another  side — you 
heard    of   the  turkey -red   or  madder  dyes 
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obtained  from  the  madder  plant  wliich  was  very  largely 
grown  ill  France,  Holland  and  Turkey.  Iti  18CS  two 
German  chemists  prepared  ali^iarin,  which  is  the  chief 
coDstituent  of  madder,  artificially  from  anthracene — a 
suhatance  contained  in  coal-tar.  Now  Ferkiii,  when  a 
student  with  Hofmann,  had  worked  with  anthracene 
and  seeing  th^  practical  importiince  of  the  discovery 
again  set  to  work  and  anticipated  Graebe  and  Lieber- 
mauu  in  the  discovery  of  a  process  of  maniifactnring 
alizarin.  He  at  once  began  to  make  it  artificially — 
his  works  prospered  and  during  several  years  the 
production  of  artificial  alizarin  was  an  English  industry,™ 
But  Perkin  made  the  unfortunate  **  English  "  mistake 
of  working  almost  single-handed — the  Germans,  nieau- 
while,  were  silently  but  steadily  working  in  thei^f 
characteristic  manner,  studying  every  detail,  and  soon 
came  to  the  fore  and  became  majsters  of  the  situation. 
Perkin's  business  is  now  continued  as  the  British 
Alizarin  Company.  The  conditions  under  which  this 
hrm  is  working  arc  somewhat  peculiar  and  such  as  to 
procure  for  it  considerable  advantages  bnt  the  success 
winch  has  attended  its  labours  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  such  an  industry  might  be  carried  on  with  special 
advantage  in  this  country  if  organised  in  the  proper 
spirit.  Several  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  works  shortly  after  I  had  inspected  the  „ 
most  fully  equipped  factory  of  the  kind  in  Germany^ 
and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  English 
works  were  distinctly  in  advance  of  their  continental 
competitors,  being  able  to  deal  economically  with  larger 
quantities.  But  whereas  here  the  anthracene  colour 
industry  is  much  as  it  was,  abroad  it  has  expanded  in 
various  important  directions  which  are  proving  highly 
remunemtiye,  whilst  the  original  madder  dyes,  although 
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produced  m  larger  quantity  tliaii  ever,  are  made  at 
slight  profit  owing  to  the  excessive  competition  that 
has  arisen. 

Now,  artificiallj  made  dyes  have  all  but  displaced 
natural  colouring  matters,  indigo  excepted,  even  among 
30  conservative  a  people  as  our  Indian  subjects ;  and 
the  industry  is  of  enormous  importance,  although  not 
to  us.  We  are  so  much  behindhand  in  the  race  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  our  regaining  a  good  place  in 
the  list  of  runners,  even  if  we  go  fully  into  training 
with  that  object  (compare  Art  VII). 

And  not  only  dye  stuffs  are  made  from  coal-tar. 
A  whole  list  of  substances  of  the  greatest  value  in 
medicine  are  also  now  prepared  from  raw  materials 
derived  from  tar;  some  of  these  have  proved  to  be 
moat  efficient  substitutes  for  quinine  aud  the  growth 
of  cinchona  bark  in  India  and  Ceylon  has  consequently 
ceased  to  be  the  remunerative  pursuit  it  was.  All 
such  substances  have  been  the  outcome  of  researches 
carried  out  in  the  German  Universities  or  in  the  still 
more  highly  equipped  laboratories  of  the  German 
chemical  works,  IMoreover,  of  late  years,  Nature's 
perfumes  have  one  after  the  other  been  forced  to 
disclose  their  character  to  the  pertinacious  inquirer  and 
have  been  claimed  as  victims  by  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer— abroad ;  although  here  again  the  example  was 
first  set  by  Perkin,  w!io  in  1 S  6  8  showed  how  Conmariu^ 
the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka  bean,  might  be 
artificially  prepared. 

If  we  seek  to  understand  our  early  success  as  well 

[■^  our  later  failure  in  the  branch  of  industry  of  which 

t  have  been  speaking,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 

former  to  Hofraanns  influence  and  the  latter  to  our 

want  of  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  value  o^  tl\ii 
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services  of  such  a  man.  In  this  connection  1  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  my  Presidential  Addresa  to  the 
Chemical  Society  in  1894  the  following  passage  in 
reference  to  the  tlu-n  recently  published  memoir  by 
I*r,  Oaro  on  the  development  of  the  coal-tar  colour 
industry : — 

To  thoBe  who  can  understand  it,  the  story  told  by  Caro  is 
notliing  less  than  an  epic  ;  but  it  is  one  the  contemplation  of 
which  must  in  many  ways  sadden  an  EnghBhrniiu,  elevating 
though  it  he  when  regarded  from  the  purely  scientific  point  of 
view.  Full  and  complete  recognition  of  Hofmann'a  services  to 
the  industry  characterises  every  page  of  the  monograph  and  the 
only  ground  of  coniy>kint  wliich  some  of  na  feel  that  we  liave 
against  the  writer  is  that  hu  own  great  aervJeew  are  nowhere 
referred  to.  Wherever  they  received  their  early  training,  the 
true  education  w^hich  experience  in  the  world  alone  gives  was 
gained  hy  hoth  Hofmaun  and  Cu.ro  while  in  the  service  of 
English  ma&ters  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  prohlem  for  speculation 
whether,  had  they  reniairied  with  us,  our  position  would  not 
have  lieen  a  different  one.  Oermany  could  scarcely  have  accom- 
plished what  it  has  done  without  them ;  but  hy  yeiws  of  patient 
labour  her  Universities  had  laid  a  broad  and  solid  foundation 
on  which  alone  such  men  could  build.  Here,  such  men  had 
neither  bricta  nor  nioitar  offered  to  them  either  by  the 
Universities  or  manufaeturera  ;  and  such  is  our  disregard  of 
theory  in  this  country  of  "  practical  men^"  that  we  even  now 
have  not  learnt  the  lesson  which  the  contemplation  of  the 
succees  of  German  chemical  industry  teaches  ;  shall  we  ever 
learn  it  properly  ?  In  London,  at  all  events,  we  shall  probably 
wrangle  during  years  to  come  about  the  eatabliBhinent  of  a 
University  worthy  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  which  will 
set  an  example  and  help  us  again  to  do  our  fair  share  of  the 
work  which  has  been  taken  from  us  ;  and  it  will  be  years, 
apparently,  before  English  manufacturers  will  all  learn  to  spell 
the  word  chemist — and  that  it  will  acquire  some  meaning  for 
them.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  recantation  may  come 
too  late  and  that  the  opportunity  will  have  been  lost.  America, 
perhapii.,  will  meanwhile  have  learnt  the  lesson  al^o  and  the 
competition  we  shall  have  to  meet  will  not  he  European  aloiie ; 
ire  hnre  not  oulj  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  others  but  to  make  up 
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or  TUTich  lost  time ;  and  it  la  not  likely  that  others  will  calmly 
itatid  by  while  we  make  the  attempt. 

Such  ia  the  lesson  which  we  may  derive,  it  ^eems  t<'*  me, 
Iiom  the  study  of  HofmBtin*B  career  and  the  attendant  circiim- 
stancea  ;  and  it  m  one  which  we  in  this  Society  niuat  take  very 
deeply  to  heart. 

At  the  present  day,  no  matter  what  his  husines^s, 
the  German  inanufactureT  seeks  to  understand  every 
detail  and  be  is  always  trying  to  improve  iiis  processes. 
He  attains  this  end  by  availing  himself  very  fully  of  tlje 
services  oi'  men  trained  soientifimlly  at  the  Univei-sity, 
men  who  have  all  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the 
school  of  research ;  in  fact,  no  man  who  has  not  been 
BO  trained  is  looked  at  nowadays  hy  the  German 
manufacturer. 

In  proof  of  this  I  may  quote  words  used  by  Dr. 
0,  N.  Witt,  now  Professor  of  Chemical  Technology  in 
the  Berlin  Eoyal  Technical  High  School,  the  most 
important  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  in  his 
report  to  the  German  Government  as  their  com- 
missioner at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  in  1893.  Says 
Dr.  Witt :  "  "WTiat  appears  to  me  to  be  of  far  greater 
importance  to  German  chemical  industry  than  its 
predominant  appearance  at  the  Columbian  World's 
Show  is  the  fact  which  finda  expression  in  the  German 
exhibits  alone  that  industry  and  science  stand  on  the 
footing  of  mutual  deepest  appreciation,  one  ever  in- 
fluencing the  other;  by  affording  proof  that  this  is 
truly  the  case,  Germany  has  given  an  indisputable 
guarantee  of  the  vitality  of  its  chemical  industries." 

Our  policy  is  the  precise  reverse  of  that  followed 
in  Germany,  Our  manufacturers  generally  do  not 
know  what  the  word  "  research "  means ;  they  place 
their  business  under  the  control  of  practical  men,  often 
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adiuirable  men  in  their  way,  possessed  of  Djucb  native; 
wit  but  untrained  and  therefore  too  often  and  necessiinJ? 
uuprogressive ;  and  such  men  aa  a  rule  actually  resml 
the  introduction  into  the  works  of  seientifieally  traiued 
assistants.  Hence  there  is  no  demand  here  for  mea 
who  have  been  carefully  trained  as  investigators  j 
consequently  our  schools  do  not  seriously  attempt  to 
train  iuvestigators ;  in  this  country  such  people  arc 
only  bom  and  grow  gpoutaneously,  the  high -class 
manufactured  article  is  made  iu  Germany  alone.  \^i. 
elect  to  s^icrifice  at  the  altars  of  the  examination  Fiend, 
for  (xod  he  cannot  be  called ;  and  do  our  best  to  dia- 
courage  the  development  of  originality. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  to  make  my  meaning 
clearer,  l^eently  I  met  a  friend  who  has  not  only 
distiuguislied  himself  by  his  intelligent  criticism  of  a 
particular  industry  but  has  become  so  interested  in  it 
that,  having  means  at  his  disposal,  he  has  himself 
become  a  manufacturer,  aftbrding  a  rare  illustration  of 
enterprise.  1  saiti ;  "  I  trust  you  are  going  to  work 
on  German  lines  and  engage  a  good  chemist  to  study 
your  material  systematically  and  so  ascertain  how  its 
properties  vary  with  its  composition ;  for  I  have  reason 
to  think  from  direct  experience  that  much  is  to  be 
learnt  in  this  way  which  will  make  it  possible  to  p»t 
the  manufacture  on  a  scientific  basis."  His  ready 
answer  was :  "  Oh,  IVe  got  to  make  the  business  ft 
commercial  succes-s ! "  Of  course  I  understood  what 
he  meant  whilst  T  felt  that  he  could  not  fatiioni  m? 
meaning — he  was  too  much  an  Englishmati  to  do  that 
No  doubt  he  will  place  his  business  in  the  sole  charge 
of  a  practical  man  and  as  long  as  it  suffices  to  look 
only  at  the  surface  he  will  succeed;  but  then,  not 
improbably,  the  Japanese  will  come  in  and  beat  him, 
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for  they  have  shown  the  world  that  they  can  organise 
as  well  as  appreciate  scientific  method. 

Or  to  give  another  example  showing  what  may  be 
accomplished  under  English  conditions  by  adopting 
foreign  methods,  let  me  refer  to  work  done  by  Dr. 
Mond,  so  well  known  in  this  country  on  account  of  the 
skill  he  has  shown  in  developing  Solvay'a  ammonia-soda 
process.  Dr,  Mond  has  long  been  engaged  in  seeking 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem — -how  to  burn  fuel  electri- 
cally, LQ  such  a  mannev,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  pi-oduce 
electricity  instead  of  heat  directly.  Having  improved 
the  gas  battery  devised  in  1842  by  (the  late)  Sir 
William  Grove,  in  which  hydrogen  is  burut  electri- 
cally, he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  method  of  preparing 
liydrogen  readily  in  large  quautities.  Xo  good  method 
is  known  but  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide 
is  easily  made  ;  eventually  Dx.  Mond  found  that  on 
pasaing  this  mixture  over  heated  nickel  the  carbonic 
oaide  was  converted  partly  into  carbon  and  partly  into 
carbon  dioxide ;  and  as  the  latter  was  easily  removable 
ie  thus  succeeded  in  a  measure  in  effecting  liis  object, 
iu  studying  the  very  remarkable  action  which  nickel 
M  on  carbonic  oxide,  it  so  happened  that  on  one  occasion 
''hen  experiments  were  beiug  made  in  his  laboratory 
llie  escaping  gas  was  led  into  the  flame  of  a  burner  so 
^  to  set  fire  to  it,  a  necessary  precaution  as  the  gas  is 
%Iily  poisonous ;  it  was  noticed  that  instead  of  burning 
^  usual  with  a  non-luminous  smokeless  flame  it  burnt 
^th  a  slightly  luminous  flame.  This  strange  circum- 
stance led  to  inquiry  being  made  and  it  was  eventu- 
al? ascertained  that  the  metal  nickel,  under  certain 
*^Bditions,  combined  with  the  gas  carbonic  oxide, 
forming  a  very  volatile  colourless  liquid  :  and  thus  one 
^^  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modevu  times 
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was  made.  The  discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
Chemical  Society  in  1890  by  I>r,  Mond  in  conjunction 
with  his  assistants,  Drs,  Langer  and  Quincke,  Having 
observed  that  the  compound  waa  very  readily  broken 
up  into  carbonic  oxide  and  nickel,  Br,  Mond  at  once  &et 
to  work  to  devisK  a  practical  mefchod  of  preparing 
nickel  on  the  large  scale  from  its  ores  through  the 
agency  of  the  new  compound';  after  spending  not  only 
much  time  and  labour  bat  I  believe  also  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  on  his  quest  he  vpas  snccesafixl  in  de- 
vising a  process  which  he  has  carried  out  on  the  large 
scale  during  several  months  past,  whicli  has  enabled 
him  to  produce  over  a  ton  of  metallic  nickel  of  almost 
absolute  purity  per  week^ — perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  in  metallurgy  on  record.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  a  native-born  English  manufacturer 
is  •'  unthinkable ; "  at  least  I  know  of  no  precedent 
which  would  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  possible  under 
present  conditions.  I  only  recently  beard  of  a  firm 
who  are  doing  work  of  a  most  important  and  critical 
character,  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  money,  who,  having  asked  au  expert  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  carefully  observe  the  tem- 
perature at  which  their  operations  were  conducted, 
on  being  advised  that  it  was  most  important  to  do  so, 
objected  that  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  costing 
£25,  was  too  expensive  to  use.  The  foreign  worker 
would  seek  to  know  what  happens  at  any  cost. 

If  the  English  nation  is  to  do  even  its  fair  share 
of  the  work  of  the  world  iii  the  future,  its  attitude 
must  be  entirely  changed — it  must  realise  that  steam 
and  electricity  have  brought  about  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, that  the  application  of  scientific  principles  and 
methods  is   becoming  so  universal  ttl9a^Nhate, 
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here  who  wish  to  succeed  must  adopt  them  and  there- 
fore understand  them.  It  rests  with  our  schools  to 
make  the  change  possible. 

As  the  Secondary  Education  Coitoinissioners  point 
out :  Education  must  ever  become  more  practical — a 
means  of  forming  men  (they  should  have  added,  *'  and 
women  '*)  not  simply  to  enjoy  life  but  to  accomplish 
something  in  the  life  they  enjoy. 

To  this  end,  every  school,  I  believe,  whether  in 
this  metropolis  or  elsewhere^  must  work  out  its  own 
salvation;  and  we  must  not  look  for  pajmient  on 
results  or  countenance  examinations  which  reduce  all 
to  one  dead  level. 

When  Professor  Ayrton  and  I  were  appointed  the 
first  professors  of  the  City  and  Gnilda  of  London 
Institute — he  having  cut  his  educational  teeth  in  the 
service  of  the  Japanese  and  I  having  been  largely 
made  in  Germany ^ — we  found  ourselves  in  complete 
agreement  that  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  for  examinations.  Those  who  afterwards 
became  our  colleagues  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Finsbnry  Technical  College,  my  friends  Mr,  (now  Sir 
PhiHp)  Magnus  and  Professor  Perry  fully  shared  this 
view  and  we  all  saw  that  a  big  problem  in  education 
lay  before  us  which  we  could  only  work  out  if  we  had 
complete  liberty  of  action ;  the  Committees  we  had  to 
do  with  never  for  one  moment  questioned  this- — all 
honour  to  them.  T  am  proud  to  say  that  the  programmes 
of  the  Guilds'  Colleges  have  never  been  disfigured  by 
references  to  examinations  as  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  students  and  I  venture  to  think  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  consider  without  prejudice  the 
services  which  the  City  Guilds  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  education,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they, 
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Mian  any  other  body,  have  shown  true  apprecktioD  of 
English  needs.  It  is  wortli  while  noting  that  although 
it  has  never  been  a  coaching  college,  the  Finsfamy 
Tuchnical  College  has  always  been  oveifull,  which 
disposes  of  the  assertion  that  the  bait  of  an  exaoiiu*- 
tioti  miist  necessarily  be  held  out  as  an  attraction. 

But  what  have  tlie  Polytechnics  done  ?  To  what 
extent  have  they  made  a  clmn  beffinnin^f  in  all 
subjects ;  antl  to  what  extent  have  they  been  suborned 
to  worship  at  the  examination  shrine  to  earn  the 
unholy  money  bribe  called  payment  on  results  ? 

I  am  told  that  the  latter  course  is  adopted  in  Bome 
cases  not  because  it  is  felt  to  be  the  right  one  but 
Ijecause  it  would  not  do  for  Polytechnic  B  to  appeaf 
behind  Polytechnic  A  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
certiticate«  gained — Governors  might  object  I  Unfor- 
tunately we  know  that  such  arguments  are  held,  that 
quantity  counts  for  more  than  quality-  The  Englisli 
manufacturer  can  appreciate  a  big  order  but  will  not 
undertake  to  carry  out  a  small  one;  and  here  the 
foreigner  steps  in  and  having  made  a  begiiminj 
gradually  improves  his  position  until  finally  he  is  left 
in  practical  possession  of  the  held.  Perhaps  if  we 
attentled  more  to  quality  in  education  there  woul^i 
soon  be  a  large  increase  in  its  quantity.  A 
proportion  of  those  who  at  present  come  forward  to  he 
prepared  belong  to  Professor  Herkomer's  great  class  oi 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  taught  at  all,  Among 
these  are  the  certificate  huuters  brought  into  existence 
by  School  Boards  and  other  authorities.  There  is 
more  than  sufficient  work  to  be  done  among  those  whO; 
are  deserving  and  capable. 

To  quote  Professor  Herkomer  :  **  No  system  couldl 
act  more  perniciously  on  the  morals  than  payment  on 
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results.  A  few  schooia  have  through  their  strong 
masters  and,  in  some  cases,  strong  local  help,  shaken 
otf  all  the  trammela  of  danger.  The  fact  iSj  it  has  all 
grown  into  an  unwieldy  piece  of  machinery  with  all 
the  deadening  effect  of  ivipersonaiitt/  in  the  teaching. 
The  whole  system,  when  it  ia  not  practically  upset  by 
a  strong  and  independent  master,  is  lifeless,  humdrum 
and  above  all  soul-deadening.  It  is  tlie  despaii'  of  the 
masters  and  the  disappointment  of  the  brighter  pupils." 
To  all  which,  I  say.  Amen  1 

Tlie  system  was  established  at  a  time  when  the 
many  schools  to  which  I  have  referred  were  unknown 
and  it  was  largely  because  the  desired  result  was  not 
obtained  under  the  system  that  these  new  schools 
became  necessary  and  were  founded.  How  futde  then 
must  be  any  attempt  to  base  the  instruction  in  these 
new  institutions  on  discredited  methods — -such  old 
wine  cannot  be  put  into  such  new  bottles.  Time  does 
not  allow  of  my  fuUy  discussing  this  matter.  I  can 
only  point  out  that  the  programmes  of  instruction  on 
which  the  e^xaininatious  are  based  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  real  instruction  impossible — even  if  no 
other  objection  oould  be  raised,  the  extent  of  ground 
to  be  gone  over  is  so  great  as  to  make  cram  an  absolute 
necessity.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  Germany 
has  prospered  without  such  examinations,  Japan  also ; 
I  believe  China  ia  the  only  country  in  which  a  similar 
Bystem  meets  with  national  support — recent  events  do 
not  encourage  us,  however,  to  derive  any  consolation 
from  this  circumstance. 

As  Professor  Herkomer  points  out  :  "  Granted  that 
tlie  Kensington  system  was  of  use  once  upon  a  time 
and  that  without  it  schools  of  art  would  not  have  been 
established  at  all,  we  must  look  the  matter  ftttav^b.^  \v\ 
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the  face  and  acknowledge  that  we  have  now  arrived  at 
a  point  when  it  must  change  its  form  in  order  to  fulfil 
a  great  duty  and  to  be  of  use  or  else  be  disbanded." 
Undoubtedly  this  is  bo  and  is  equally  as  true  of 
Science  as  of  Art.  The  Department  has  at  last 
perforce  itself  i-ecognised  the  necessity  of  change  but 
all  too  slowly  and  by  appointing  a  certain  number  of  fl 
inspectors  has  in  a  measure  initiated  a  new  policy. 
The  very  distinguished  scientific  man  who  ia  the 
Director  of  SciencCj  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal fl 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  openly  stated 
indeed  that  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  entirely  sub- 
stitute inspection  for  examination  in  the  elementary ■ 
stage — but  it  is  to  be  feared,  unfortunately  for  the 
country,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

Professor  Herkomer  insists  that  in  the  futui 
freedom  of  action  must  be  given  to  each  master — t 
each  town.  This  independence,  be  says,  ia  to 
obtained  only  by  municipal  and  County  Council  aid. 
"  Emancipation  from  the  apron-strings  of  Kensington 
through  municipal  and  County  Council  support  would 
produce  an  individuality"  we  are  told,  "  in  the  art  of 
each  town  t "  for  which  I  may  substitute,  in  the  way  in 
which  science  was  taught  and  applied  in  each  tmtm,         ■ 

But  we  must  be  careful  that  in  leaving  the  science 
and  art  frying-pan  we  do  not  jump  into  a  worse 
municipal  fire,  of  which  there  is  clearly  some  danger  ^B 
for  while  all  the  world  is  engaged  in  decrying  examina- 
tions, our  County  Council  is  bent  on  devising  new 
ones.  Scholarships  at  times  are  of  great  value  to 
students,  provided  they  fall  into  the  right  hands  and 
are  obtained  as  well  as  held  under  right  conditions. 
But  it  is  easy  to  give  too  many  acliolarships  and  stil^| 
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Biore  BO  to  give  them  bo  the  wrong  persons.      Unless 

the  examiiiations  artj  plated  in  very  competeiiL  ban Js, 
not  only  will  a  serious  injury  be  done  to  our  general 
system  of  education  by  leading  those  who  are  preparing 
boys  and  girls  to  adopt  methods  which  it  is  unwise  to 
follow  in  schools  and  to  force  their  pupils  on. unduly 
but  the  wrong  people  may  be  selected ;  the  growth  of 
adass  of  overtrained  pot  hunters  may  be  encouraged 
of  a  vigorous,  keen-witted,  observant  and 
iful  race.  Those  who  prove  themselves  the 
5^  apt  scholars  under  the  tutelage  of  the  crammer, 
wwever  able  as  desk  workers^  may  in  the  end  entirely 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  desire  most  to 
encourage  the  development  of  ability.  Huxley  has 
said  much  as  to  the  importance  to  the  nation  of 
Htchmg  the  potential  Faraday  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  would  ever  shine  in  a  competitive 
aamiuation  in  which  among  other  tasks  they  were 
iked  to  write  an  essay  on  Oliver  Cromwell  or  some 
Rfcei  Hke  topic  equally  remote  from  the  daily  experi- 
BJCe  of  a  healthy  lad.  If  we  depend  too  much  on 
Baminations  we  may  easily  select  the  un fittest  for 
b  work  of  tlie  world ;  and  unless  very  careful  we 
tteahnost  bound  to  select  1>ut  one  kind  of  ability^ 
terical  rather  thim  practical  ability ;  unless  indeed  we 
ik^ther  change  our  system  of  school  education  and 
amine  very  differently. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
sbed  by  examining  candidates  for  £5  evening 
diokrships ;  it  mugt  prove  to  be  a  very  expensive 
Bode  of  distributing  such  doles  and  it  ought  to  be 

ible   to  find   some    other   more    i>ractical    way  of 

Iting    those    whose    studies    would    be   materially 

noted  by  such  b  grant 
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Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  esseEtial  that  we  ahould  QOt| 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an  ex€eedingly  compleil 
educational  system  ia  now  growing  up  under  the| 
iufiuence  of  men  who,  for  the  moat  part,  are  in  M 
sense  experts  and  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the! 
details  of  such  work,  although  possessed  with  tlie  desire ! 
in  every  way  to  do  service  to  the  comm unity  and  to  j 
improve  our  national  position.  It  therefore  liehoves] 
all  who  cau  folh)W  such  work  to  keep  moat  carefiilj 
watch  on  the  march  of  events ;  otherwise  those  wbe 
seek  to  benefit  may  in  the  end  do  irreparable  iajiu*y;1 
the  present  is  a  moat  critical  period  in  our  history  audi 
such  watchfulness  m  imperatively  demanded  of  us. 

I  have  ventured  on  this  digression  because  ao  raucM 
depends  on  the  foundation  laid  at  school,  as  technical  I 
studies  can  only  be  satisfactorily  engaged  in  by 
who  have  been  well  trained  from  the  beginning. 

As  Professor  Herkomer  says,  the  kind  of  iudividu-j 
ality  to  be  developed  in  each  town — or  in  the 
of  our  huge  metropolis,  in  each    district— will  varfl 
according   to   the  necessities  of  the  community,    la] 
future    eacli    Polytechnic    in   London    must    seek 
ascertain  what  special  work  it  can  do  to  greatest  advaii-l 
tage,  instead  of  all  following  one  example,  aa  is 
much  the  case  at  present.     In  words  almost  exactly 
those  of  my  artist  colleague :  "  This  is  the  ouly  way 
in  which  schools  will   obtain  a  direct  influence 
the  industries  of  the  country  ;  and  the  influence  willtej 
the  right  one  when  the  master  is  carefully  selected, 
because  it  will  be  the  school  around  a  man  and  not  a 
man  struggling  to  be  master  in  the  midst  of  a  system 
of  impersonal  teaching,  where  every  student  is  expected 
to   be   squeezed    into    a   great    educational    mangling 
machine."      "  Choose  youT  mSi.'&Uir  carefully,"  he  says* 


the  best'*  The  introduction  of  tho  reaearcJi 
spirit  is  sorely  needed  to  ciire  such  an  old-world  state 
of  affEirs  as  this. 

Of  course,  whenever  I  advocate  research  in  this 
wav  and  urge  that  the  research  spirit  must  be  infused 
into  all  our  teaching  as  well  as  into  our  national  life, 
1  am  told  it  can't  be  done — that  children  can't  solve 
problems.  But  there  is  a  saying  that  an  ounce  of 
pmetiee  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory — it  is  only  a  half 
trnth  and  a  saying  which  is  often  misapplied  but  it 
consoles  me  somewhat  on  such  occasions.  1  have 
liim  U  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  since  the  opening 
of  the  Finsbury  Technical  CoUef^^a  No  one  has  the 
right  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
tried— all  who  really  try,  will  succeed ;  those  who  do 
not  should  not  attempt  to  teach. 
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itself  largely  devised  to  satisfy  a  aystem   of  payment 
on  results. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  every  Board  of  Governora 
will  Boon  learn  to  appreciate  the  national  importance 
of  research  and  will  require  evidence  from  every 
candidate  for  a  teacher's  post  of  ability  in  this  respect 
— when  such  is  the  ease,  the  research  spirit  will 
prevail  also  amongst  students  generally. 

A  most  desirable  example  haa  been  set  in  this 
direction  by  whatj  I  suppose,  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  least  pretentious  of  the  London  Polytechnics — ^that 
in  the  Borough  Road— which  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Leathersellers'  Company  has  just  opened  a  branch 
tanning  school  at  Herolds  Institute,  Bermondsey,  and 
with  unblushing  effrontery,  one  may  say,  prints  on  the 
programme  under  "Tanning  School"  the  words,  milk 
specia/>  research  laboratory,  and  not  content  with  this 
informs  us  on  the  next  page  that  "  the  special  research 
laboratory  is  fitted  up  and  supported  by  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Leathersellers  "^all  hail  to  the 
Leathersellers,  let  us  say  I  An  industry  which  makes 
such  a  new  start — -very  late  though  it  be — and  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  research  can  help  it  out  of  its 
difficulties  is  phenomenal  in  this  country  but  on  the 
high  road  to  retain  its  position  if  not  to  improve  it. 

T  was  much  struck  at  the  opening  of  the  school  by 
a  statement  made  by  the  chairmaUj  Mr.  Lafone,  M.P., 
L  who  told  na  of  an  American  customer  who  was  in  the 

^^—^  habit  of  buying  large  quantities  of  a  particular  kind  of 
^^fe  leatlier  here,  of  then  taking  it  to  America  and 
^^M  manufacturing  it,  returning  the  goods  here  for  sale. 
^^1  This  man  had  remarked  to  him,  he  said,  "  that  he  had 
^^P  seen  all  our  works  and  did  not  care  a  fig  for  our 
M  competition — -for  we  had  not  even  begun  to  know  how 
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to  make  tbe  best"  The  introduction  of  the  research 
spirit  is  sorely  needed  to  cure  sncli  an  old*world  state 
of  aifairs  as  this. 

Of  course,  whenever  1  advocate  research  in  this 
way  and  urge  that  the  research  spirit  must  be  infused 
into  all  our  teaching  as  well  as  into  our  national  life, 
I  am  told  it  can't  he  done — that  children  can't  solve 
problems.  But  there  is  a  saying  that  an  ounce  of 
practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory — it  is  only  a  half 
truth  and  a  saying  which  is  often  misapplied  but  it 
consoles  me  somewhat  on  such  occasions.  1  h/ive 
doTie  it  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  since  the  opening 
of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
tried — all  who  really  try,  will  succeed ;  those  who  do 
not  should  not  attempt  to  teach. 
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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  NATURAL  INDIGO 

At   the   end   of  January  last  we  were   informed   b^j 
telegram  fmm  Calcutta  that  the  indigo  planters  were! 
about  to  hold  a  latgp  meeting  there  t/y  consider  thej 
qnestion  of  the  union  of  the  interests  connected  with 
the  salvalaon  of  the  industry.      This  seemed  much  like 
shutting  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  was  stolen ; 
and  the  reports  afterwards  published  in  your  columns  j 
of  the  views  of  the  planters  and  of  the  steps  that  are 
being   taken  to  promote   the  cultivation  of  sugar  In 
place  of  indigo  show  that  such  is  not  far  from  beiug: 
Um>  casa     Whether  the  belated  action  of  Grovernment 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  planters,  in  combina- 
tion with  their  own  tardy  efforts,  will  serve  in  any 
measure  to  resuscitate  an  indnstry  which  should  never 
have   been  allowed   to  reach  the   brink  of  ruin,  the 
future  alone  can  decide.     But  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  ' 
story   of  the  downfall  of   natural   indigo   should  be 
retiected  on^  as  lessons  of  moment  may  be  learnt  fifom 
*t ;  and   I  would  b^  permission,  Sir,  to  refer  to  aome 
of  these  iu  your  columns  at  this  period  of  comparative 
leisure. 

The  German  Chemical  Society  early  in  the  year 
issued  to  its  members  the  fuU  account  of  the  proceed- 
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at  t!ie  meetings  held  in  Berlin  on  20  th  October 
^t  (of  which  a  brief  notice  appeared  in  your  columns 
It  the  time)  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  Hofniann- 
iaus,  the  futiire  official  quarters  of  the  society,  which 
^  been  erected  by  public  subscription  in  memory  of 
llie  great    chemist    whose    scientific    reputation    was 
established   in  this  country  during  the  years   1S45- 
1865  and  whom  we,  fools  that  we  were,  then  allowed 
ito  be  attracted    back  to  his   native  land,   where  he 
kbomed  with  unremitting  ardour  and  mar\'ellous  ctfect 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death  in  1892.     It  is 
a  sign  of  the  times  and  evidence  of  deepest  foresight 
on  tbe  part  of  those  who  had   the  arrangements  in 
hand  that  at  the  evening  meeting — the  first  meeting 
I  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  in  its  new  home^ — 
the  subjects  considered  were  the  histoiy  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  structure  of  indigo  and  of  its  artificial 
production  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  large 
scale.    The  speakers  were  no  mere  reporters :  but  chief 
actors  in   the    great    indigo   drama  which   has   been 
playing  on  the  German  stage  for  now  full  thirty  years 
^Professor  A.  von  Baeyer,  to  whose  practical  genius 
*e  owe  the  wresting  fiom  nature  of  one  of  the  most 
^autiful  and  remarkable  of  her  perquisites;  and  Dr. 
H.  Erunck,  a  director  of  the  world -renowned  industrial 
colour  enterprise,  the  Badische  Auilin  und  Woda  Fabrik, 
Professor  von    Baeyer's   story,   to   those    who   can 
<'^ipher  its  full  meaning,  is  of  indescribable  interest, 
*>«  ia  it  we   have  displayed  in  logical  sequence  and 
rhythmic  beauty  the   long  series  of  conceptions   by 
^liich  the   discoverer   was   guided ;    but    the   works- 
diieetor's  recital  is  an  even  more  wondrous  tale,  telling 
^  it  does  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  technical 
problems    of    extraordinary    intricacy    and    difficulty 
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have  been,  one  by  one,  met  and   fully  solved.      Tt  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  are  not  instnicted— 
in  such  matters  any  idea  of  what  has  been  done.     iH 
can  only  say  that,  as  a  moral  lesson,  as  a  story  of  nn- 
wearjTJig  patience  and   determination    to   succeed   at 
whatever  coat,  as  a  display  of  scientific  acumen,  the 
story  of  artificial  indigo  appears  to  me  to  stand  alone 
in  the  history  of  inanufacfcnring  enterprise.     It  will] 
certainly  serve  as  an  example  for  all  time. 

Dr.  Brunck  tells  us  that  up  to  the  present  his  firm 
have  invested  no  less  a  sum  than  £900,000  in  the 
enterprise;  and  that  the  results   they  have   hitherto 
achieved  so  fully  correspond  to  their  expectations  that 
they  hope  to  be  victorious  in  the  long  and  arduoi] 
struggle  that  is  before  them ;  in   fact,  they  think  it 
merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  entire  consumption 
of  indigo  will  be  provided  for  artificially.      No  difficulty"' 
can  arise  in  procuring  the  raw  material,  naphthalene, 
in  sufficient  amount ;  and  as   at  present  prices  th^fl 
value  of  the  natural  indigo  produced  may  be  set  at^ 
between  two-and-a-half  and  three  millions  sterling, 
Germany  will  benefit  considerably  from  the  operation  : 
for   that   Dr.    Bninck's    confident    prediction   will   be 
realised  and  at  no  distant  date,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt.      Whether  or  not  we  agree  to  accept  hmM 
conclusion  that  it  may  be  well  for  India  if  the  vast 
area  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  so  pre- 
carious as  indigo  be  given  over  to  the  raising  of  food 
stuffs,  rivalry  conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
German   chemist    and    manufacturer   have   conducted 
this  struggle  must  win  our  warmest  admiration. 

Of  one   thing   we   may  now   be   certain-^that 
indigo  planters    desire    to    retain    any  share   of    the 
industry,  they  must  not  only  seek  to  improve  their 
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methods  of  eiiltivation  and  of  extract!  tig  the  dye-stuff 
hut  they  luuat  he  preptired  to  refine  the  natural 
product  and  supply  a  practically  pure  article.  Even 
in  indigo  dyeing  the  days  of  the  rank  empiricist  are 
numbered  and  the  certainty  which  attends  the  use  of 
pure  materiala  in  fairly  skilled  hands  will  have  its 
inevitable  influence. 

The  truly  serious  side  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
not  tbe  proapective  loss  of  the  entire  indigo  industry 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  an  acliievement  such  as  that 
of  the  Badische  Company  seems  to  be  past  praying  for 
here.  And  yet  it  might  so  easily  have  been  otherwise- 
Let  me  give  a  few  proofs.  Among  Hofmaun's  early 
students  was  a  precocious  youth  named  Perkin,  who 
hai>pily  learnt  some  chemistry  at  school— the  City  of 
London — and  quitted  it  before  all  practical  abOity  had 
been  educated  out  of  him.  He  became  Hofniann's 
pupil  in  his  fifteenth  year  and  was  made  an  assistant 
in  the  research  laboratory  at  seventeen.  Hofniann 
taught  his  students  to  do  and  to  think  for  themselves ; 
tbe  "  tyranny  of  the  book  "  was  unknown  in  his  school ; 
and  Perkiu's  ardour  was  such  that  he  fitted  up  a 
laboratory  at  home,  where  he  worked  in  the  evening 
and  during  the  vacations.  The  result  was  that  in 
185G  he  discovered  the  first  coal-tar  colour  and 
having  secured  a  patent  for  it,  commenced  his  career 
aa  a  manufacturer  in  1867,  as  a  lad  of  nineteen — an 
age  at  which  in  these  days  our  ancient  Universities 
treat  yoimg  Englishmen  as  schoolboys  and  condemn 
moat  of  them  to  commune  with  the  past  instead  of 
preparing,'  them  to  work  in  the  future. 

While  a  student,  Perkin  was  put  to  work  with 
anthracene  by  Hofmann ;  and  when,  in  1868,  Graehe 
and   Liebermanu   made   their    great  diacove^^    ^i   ^^ 


artifidal  laOlliud  if  ^mfvni^  the  colouring  niatt^i  i 
madder  from  ootl-tn*  VBSikmosne,  Perkin's  att«Dtio 
was  uhiiumllj  «||im  attraeted  to  the  subject.     He  8ooa 
entered  the  field  with  m  pnetiad  process  and  erect* 
works  wfai^  lapidlj  giew  in  importance ;  in  fact  thi^ 
industxy  «lao  mm  iiSfc  ^steiblish^ti  in  this  country. 

We  can  also  dum  {Hioiity  id  the  case  of  a,  thiit 
class  of  ood-tKr  ookHus,  the  aKo-dyes,  which  of  \&U 
ytAja  have  pkyed  a  most  importaiit  part  in  the  djer'sj 
art  They  were  discoTered  bj  Peter  Griesa,  wh» 
came  here  as  an  assistiant  to  Hofmann  and  the 
became  cbetuigt  to  Mesarsv  Allsopp,  the  brewem^l 
Their  manufai^liiire  w*b  first  systematically  undeitakea 
by  Williams,  Thomas,  and  Dower  at  Brentford,  under| 
the  direction  of  I>r.  Otto  Witt-,  a  distinguished  chemist,} 
now  professor  in  the  Berlin  Polyt-echnic. 

Nevertheless,  the  part  we  play  in  making  all  the 
colouring  matters  ai  the  present  day  is  ridiculousljfj 
not  to  say  disgracefully,  small.  And  the  reason 
not  far  to  seek.  Let  me  give  an  example.  A  fe^^ 
yeai'S  ago  Mr.  Green,  chemist  to  one  of  our  English 
lirms,  discovered  a  new  coal-tar  dye,  which,  when  put 
on  the  market,  was  most  favourably  received.  But  no 
proper  scientific  staff  was  available  in  the  worts  to 
extend  the  invention  and  little  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  inventor;  conseijuently  the  dye-stuff  bred 
few  descendants  here.  The  firm  did  not  even  patent 
the  invention :  vainly  thinking  to  keep  it  secret.  The 
result  was  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  nature  of  the 
new  material  was  ferreted  out  m  several  foreign 
laboratories  :  not  only  was  the  dye-stuff  manufacd 
tured  but  it  was  realised  that  a  new  field  had  been 
opened  out  and  quite  a  number  of  valuable  simW^^ 
dyea  were  produced  and  patented.     Here  the  ooiiBtiD 


bouse  could  not  appi-^ciate  what  the  kbomtory  had 
ione, 

(     Perldn  also,  like  moat  Eoglislimen,  was  too  much 
jof  an  individualist  and  did  not  sufficieotly  appreciate 
;the  tremendous  powers  of  the  angel  of  research  under 
whose  guicknce   he  had  worked  so  successfully;  in 
I  fact  he   did    not   surround   himself  with   a  sufficient 
1  scientific   Btaff   fully   to    exploit    his    inventions.     In 
Germany,  laboratories  superior  to  those  in  the  TJni- 
vereities  were  erected  in  the  works  and  research  was 
prosecuted  in  every  possible  direction ;  consequently 
iflvention    followed    invention    and,    more    important 
still,  a  reciprocal  effect  was  produced  on  the  Universities- 
Being  able   to  dispose    of   their   prodncts- — students 
trained  in  the  methods  of  research — indeed  to  obtain 
a  high  price  for  them,  their  business  also  grew  apace ; 
and  by  liberally  subsidising  the  workers  in  University 
labratories  the  manufacturers  also  secured  their  full 
co-operation. 

In  Germany  the  State  is  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
science;  here  it  is  not.  One  of  Hofmann's  earliest 
assistants  in  London  was  Mr,  Abel- — the  present  Sir 
Frederick  Abel — who  afterwards  became  chemist  to 

E"^ar  Department,  In  the  latter  capacity,  having 
ed  from  Hofmanu  the  habit  of  "  researching,"  he 
illy  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  gun-cotton ; 
the  results  of  his  investigations  were  embodied  in 
important  monographs  submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Society 
in  1866  and  1867.  This  work  w^as  the  basis  of  the 
Diethod  since  followed  in  making  gun-cotton  on  the 
large  scale  at  the  Government  works  at  Waltham 
Abbey.  Bearing  in  mind  the  enormous  importance 
the  manufacture  has  assumed,  especially  since  the 
,  introduction  of  smokeless  powder,  it  was  to  be  supposed 
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llirtt    uut  eat   would   have   felt    impelled 

**w\i iH^  t  li  r  .1  highly-qualitied  staff  thomu 

U»  iin  'lilt  in  connection  with  suchj 

milii*^  t  4«  thu;  <.4  ^jtivlossives  and  to  maintain  the 
•»t|viw   in  fiitvtuicv  of  outside   knowledge ;   that 
wuuld   MK>w  ihe  e3[mtti^  set  even    by  the  sma 
ruuliiu^ni'  ^'•etuwiB  and  seek  to  obtain'oonte 

tu  llu*  ini  tail  orer  a  business  of  such  nation 

lu^n't  V  tnatter  of  fact,  notliing  of  the 

HifiK  I'.  I  believe  that  we  know  (offidallyl 

but  lii.,.   ..: thfi  subject  than  when  Abel  left  i^ 

Sw\\  Ik  [MxXwy  u»  llutttOiB  folly.  The  manufacture  i 
ov^iKwtivii*  is  iiaw  m  btmneh  of  organic  chemistry.  Th 
\u\!^  i\\  iio  w«y  been  taken  into  accoimt  in  apftoiatifl 
tht»  t\>miuittt'*»  oil  l>nitiiince  now  sittmg.  The  chemist 
oil  lU  Although  tiio^  eminent  in  their  own  Bp 
liold«,  <\i\'  vguiuatit  tit  organic  chemistry  and  camioJ 
\\tA\  t\[^\i\viemH  lis  mysteries.  It  is  difficult  to  undci- 
Htund  h**w  thoif  juilgmeut  can  be  "proportionate"—!^' 
\m\  lnn-{id^s  oxprasuon — on  some  of  the  subjecie 
that  will  ttttOMMkrily  «ome  before  them. 

Ono  of  tho  UK^t  tinix^rtAnt  operations  in  the  indigo 
jirowpaa  is  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  by  means  of 
sulphurif  acid,  which  becomes  converted  into  sulphurous 
Ht'id ;  tlic  latter  is  theu  recovered  and  reoxidised  to 
sulphuric  acid.  The  oxidation  of  the  naphthalene  is 
therefore  etTected  pnictically  by  atmospheric  aii'.  The 
fact  that  the  Badische  Company  have  elaborated  ^ 
process  which  enables  them  to  convert  sidphuroua  into 
sulphuric  acid  cheaply,  without  the  use  of  the  well- 
known  cumbersome  lead  chamlKir,  according  to  l>i'* 
Brunck,  is  an  e^eutial  feature  of  their  success  in 
manufacturing  indigo.  In  Germany  the  process  *>l 
making  anhydrous  sulphuric   acid  fram  oxygen  ^^^ 


Iphurous  acid  is  Bupposed  to  have  been  originated  by 

inkier  in  1875.     But  I  well  reinember  a  commimi- 

.tion  being  made  to  our  Chemical   Society  early  in 

Is 7 6   by   Messrs.    Squire   and  Mesael^  in  which  the 

fetocess  was   independently  described.     It  had   been 

patented   by   Dr.   8quire  in    the   previous  year.     Dr. 

fclessers  firm  were  for  many  yeai-s  the  chief  makers  in 

khe  world  of  sulphuric  anhydride  and  have  gradually 

improved  the  process,  so  that  for  some  time  past  they 

iiave  been   able   to   manufacture   the   acid    from   the 

sftDhydride,  instead  of  the  opposite — -an  extraordinary 

achievement  at  which   1  know  my  friend  Dr   Messel 

jlias  long   aimed.     Having  more   than   once   had   the 

[privilege   of   visiting  the   works,   I   know    that   their 

tmachiuery   was  far  in  advance   of  any  other  similar 

'works  up  to  within  tpiite  a  recent  period.     I  quote 

\  ttuB  merely  as  proof  that  English  soil  is  not  nnconducive 

t*t  the  development  and  maintenance  even  of  complex 

ckmical  processes,  when  only  the  opportunity  is  given 

and  the  commercial  element  assumes  its  proper  place 

and  does  not  usurp  complete  or  exercise  unintelligent 

control     Dr.    Mond's   wonderful   success   in  working 

the  ammonia -soda  process  and  other  cognate  inventions, 

and  his  marvellous  nickel  process,  are  further  striking 

FRjofs  of  this  proposition. 

When  I  ponder  over  Dr.  Brunck's  story — when  I 
look  back  along  the  thirty  years  of  my  own  experience 
and  consider  what  has  happened  and  what  I  know 
from  personal  study  of  the  organisation  of  industrial 
enterprise  here  in  comparison  with  Germany  and  the 
United  States — I  am  aghast  at  the  prospect  before  us. 
^e  country  is  full  of  scientific  ability,  capable  under 
pwper  conditions  of  doing  all  that — perhaps  more 
than ^^19  done   elsewhere;  but  the   public   wdl   not 
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utilise  it  and  academic  traditions  dominate  our  schools 
and  Universities.  The  reform  of  public  opinion,  of 
the  public  attitude,  is  the  reform  we  most  sorely  need. 
There  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
what  may  be  termed  public  common  sense — an  almost 
complete  absence  of  public  appreciation  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  and  which  constitutes  the  real 
struggle  for  existence,  of  the  revolution  in  method  the 
pursuit  of  science  has  brought  about  during  tlie 
Victorian  epoch.  The  success  of  Germany  is  in  no 
way  primarily  the  outcome  of  technical  education  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  in  this 
country  but  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Uni-  ' 
versities  have  done  their  duty  and  that  the  nation  is 
educated.  Their  Universities  have  always  been  schools 
of  research,  of  inquiry ;  unless  and  until  ours  become 
such  and  our  youth  are  trained  to  advance,  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  us.  God  help  us  to  make  the  change 
before  it  be  too  late  ! 


vin 

SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION^THE  NEED  OF 

PEACTICAL  STUDIES 

I  heard  a  tltoiiBand  blended  notes, 

While  iu  a  grove  I  sate  recUned, 
In  tliat  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  though ts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  nature  link 

The  human  &oul  that  through  me  ran. 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
JVhat  TJWiTO  has  TfMide  of  man. 

WOHDaWOETH. 

"  La  flcience  domine  tout :  elle  rend  seule  des  services 
d^finitifs,  Nixl  homme,  uuHe  iusfcitution  d^sorinais 
n*aitra  une  antorit^  durable  a'il  ne  se  conforrae  a  ses 
eeseigtiements/'  Such  is  the  opinion  propounded  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  savanlB  of  the 
day,  the  veteran  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Berthelot,  in  the  preface  to  his  work, 
BdcTwe  d  Morale  (Paris,  1897):  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  the  claims  of  science  to  considera- 
tion in  more  unqualified  terms,  Matthew  Aroold, 
although  he  had  no  scientific  proclivities,  was  a 
determined  advocate  of  the  introduction  of  the 
scientific  spirit  into  education — indeed,  Iw  proclaimed 
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"  the    want    of   the    idea    of  science,    of    systematic 
knowledge/*    to    be    '*  the    capital    want    of    English  ^ 
education    and    of   English  life/'     If    the    advice    he  H 
tendered,  in   the  closing  chapters  of  his  Schools  and    - 
UniversUUs    on    the    Comihutd,    m    1868    had     been 
followed,  we  should  not  now  be  called  on  to  lament 
our  present  most  deplorable  condition  of  backwardness.  ^ 

TU12  ideal  of  a  genertil  liberal  training  u  to  carry  us  to  a 
knowlelge  of  oiirBclves  and  the  world.  .  .  .  The  cirde  of 
knowledge  comprehemla  both  (the  study  of  the  liuQianitiea  and 
the  study  of  nature)  and  wc  should  all  liave  some  uotion,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The  rejection  of  the 
humanitiei?  by  the  realista,  the  rejection  of  the  study  of  nature 
by  the  humanist,  are  aUke  ignorant. 

So  wrote  Arnold ;  but  to  the  present  day  such 
doctrine  has  failed  to  secure  more  than  sporadic  recog- 
nition. We  pay  no  attention  to  prophets— and  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  give  heed  to  any  one  short 
of  the  Destroying  Angel 

Yet,  although  the  value  of  science  to  the  coram  unity 
has  been  insisted  on  for  years  past  bj  men  whose 
opinion  is  deemed  of  special  worth,  although  the  need 
of  teaching  science  in  schools  has  been  preaclied  ad 
naiisefim^  authorities  still  affirm  that  no  proper  heed  is 
paid  to  the  advice  tendered  so  copiously  and  that  the 
country  is  in  sore  danger  from  its  neglect  to  notice 
the  writing  on  the  wall :  for  our  competitors  are  said 
to  be  availing  themselves  far  more  than  we  are  of 
the  methods  of  science  and  to  be  conducting  their 
industries  with  most  careful  regard  to  the  principles 
underlying  them  while  we  remain  steeped  in  em- 
piricism ;  and  not  only  their  industries  but  also  their 
institutions,  as  their  Governments  are  utilising  in  every 
possible  way  the  services  of  scientific  advisers,  with 
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whom  they  seek  to  place  themselves  fully  en  rapport. 
Sometimes  we  are  eneouraged  to  hope  that  the 
iiwakening  is  at  Irniid.  Only  a  few  months  back, 
owing  to  the  diaturbing  character  of  the  reports  from 
the  seat  of  war,  a  shiver  of  horror  passed  through  the 
nation  at  the  poBsible  consequences  of  lack  of  scientific 
traimng  in  our  ofifiicers ;  but  the  wave  soon  spent  its 
force  and  we  are  now  willing  to  attribute  the  break- 
down to  anything  but  the  right  cause — the  absolutely 
vicious  system  miscalled  education  adopted  in  our 
schools. 

Where  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  ?  It  would  seem 
to  stand  to  reason  that  we  should  be  trained  to  do 
our  work  in  the  world  skilfully,  honestly,  fully  and 
faithfully.  But  are  we  ?  How  can  the  study  of  a 
few  books  in  a  more  or  less  formal  and  perfunctory 
manner  be  an  effective  preparation  for  life  ?  Life 
presents  an  infinite  number  of  opportunities  and  calls 
on  us  to  perform  a  multitude  of  duties ;  and  we  Hve 
our  hves  not  merely  among  men  and  under  the  rule 
of  men  but  subject  to  the  presence  and  omnipotence 
of  Nature.  The  control  of  education  is  still  iu  the 
hands  of  the  humanists  alone.  We  need  to  remember 
that  the  control  was  secured  by  them  iu  pre -scientific 
times,  when  Kature  was  perforce  acknowledged  but  in 
no  wise  understood  and  before  man  bad  acquired  the 
marvellous  power  he  now  possesses  of  utilising  her 
forces — forces,  it  must  he  admitted,  which  in  no  way 
strike  the  ordinary  individual  as  remarkable,  owing 
to  his  entire  ignorance  of  fundamental  principles 
and  his  want  of  imagination.  But  something  more 
than  the  mere  teaching  of  science  is  needed.  The 
problem  is  a  far  wider  one^— our  wliole  system  of 
education  needs  to  be  put  on  a  scientific  bjtsia. 
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Looking  from  a  diatance,  the  rigid  separation  into 
castes  which  obtains  in  India  and  the  impossibility  of 
overcoming  caste  prejudice  there  strike  ns  as  remark- 
able. But  we  are  ourselves  as  much  the  victims  of  a 
caate  system  as  any  people  in  the  world.  The 
**  knowledge  caste  "  is  keeping  back  our  whole  nation 
and  will  land  us  iu  perdition  unless  we  can  dispossess 
it  from  the  seat  of  authority  and  reverence.  Do  not 
let  it  be  snpposcd  that  this  is  the  view  of  a  modern 
revolutionary  ;  it  is  sane,  crusted  doctrine,  supported 
by  the  highest  authority,  for  it  was  preached  by  an 
eminently  respectable  member  of  their  cloth  to  teachers 
many  years  ago^ — by  Thring,  who  brought  Uppingham 
to  the  front  rank  as  a  public  school  and  whose  con- 
structive power  as  a  teacher  has  yet  to  be  appreciated. 
To  put  education  on  a  scientific  basis,  we  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  depose  the  knowledge  idol  and 
its  attendant  evils;  the  knowledge  caste  must  be 
removed  from  their  position  of  predominance ;  we 
must  cease  to  reward  and  pay  reverence  to  the 
knowledge  misers  and  we  must  appreciate  them  at 
their  true  worth — as  purely  selfish  creations. 

And  yet  we  need  iu  no  wise  despise  mere  know- 
ledge or  cease  to  avail  ourselves  of  it^ — on  the  contrary. 
But  the  true  functions  of  books  must  be  understood. 
We  must  learn  to  use  books  with  skill  and  with 
reverence-— not  mechanically.  We  must  see  in  books 
sanctuaries  of  knowledge  ever  open  to  us  as  sources 
of  information  and  inspiration — -of  power.  In  olden 
times  the  Sagas  were  committed  to  memory,  because 
they  could  not  be  written  down.  Why  should  wa 
perpetuate  a  custom  which  has  so  entirely  lost  its 
motive  and  commit  whole  text-books  to  memory  ? — 
he  ifc  noted,  as  a  rule,  only  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
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time  to  satisfy  the  unhealthy  and  unreasoning 
demands  of  the  examiner,  who  almost  invariably  is 
guided  only  by  the  formula, "  Facts,  more  facta,  all  the 
facts  in  the  world,"  Surely  we  should  rather  follow 
Prince  Kung's  advice  (p.  13),  and  be  ever  mindful  that 
"  when  principles  are  understood,  their  application  can 
be  extended," 

To  impress  on  us  the  folly  of  wasting  mental  effort, 
we  need  a  science  of  literary  economy  of  which  this 
will  be  the  guiding  principle.  In  these  days>  boys 
and  girls  are  not  taught  at  school  to  read — except 
mechanically:  their  assimilative  powers  are  impaired 
almost  beyond  recovery  by  feeding  them  on  highly 
condensed,  already  digested  food  :  for  the  modern  primer 
and  text- book  are  creations  of  the  enemy  and  too  often 
destructive  of  all  power  of  self-helpfulness.  In  fact 
we  do  not  yet  realise  that  just  as  the  craftsman  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
which  confines  each  workman  to  the  production  of 
some  one  piece,  so  has  the  introduction  of  the  text- 
book destroyed  the  scholar. 

But  even  when  wisely  used  and  of  the  best,  books 
alone  will  no  longer  suffice  us ;  their  place  in  modem 
education  must  be  a  subordinate  one,  as  we  cannot 
with  their  aid  fashion  that  practical  skill  the  exercise 
of  which  now  distinguishes  civilised  mankind ;  and 
they  afford  no  assistance  iu  reading  the  great  book 
of  Nature, 

To  state  the  school  programme  of  tlie  future  in  a 
word,  it  will  be  to  develop  knmvi/LffTiess^-not  to 
inculcate  knowledge.  We  must  send  our  boys  and 
girls  out  into  the  world  trained  to  use  their  eyes  and 
think  for  themselves  and  with  some  power  of  helping 
themselves,  with  some  inventive  skill — not  as  eyeless. 
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thoughtless,  helpless  dummies,  crammed  with  useless 
knowledge  but  with  wita  educated  out  of  them,  too 
often  destitute  of  all  ability  of  exercising  either 
initiative  or  judgment.  fl 

The  subjects  of  instruction  mnst  be  chosen  so  as  ™ 
to  develop  knowingness  in  all  necessary  directions, 
domestic  and  public.  In  no  case  must  exclusive 
possession  be  granted  to  either  party :  humanist  and 
realist  must  share  the  field  ec^ually  and  from  the 
outset  of  the  school  career. 

Three  classes  of  studies  claim  consideration  — 
literary,  practical  and  mathematicah  It  is  well  under- 
stood what  literary  studies  include.  It  remains  to 
insider  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  practical  studies 
experimental  science,  manual  work,  drawing  and 
pby.sical  exercises  must  all  rank  under  this  heading. 
Hitherto  practical  studies  have  received  no  proper 
share  of  attention — more  often  than  not,  none  worthy 
of  mention.  In  future  they  must  be  placed  on  no  H 
less  than  an  equal  footing  with  literary  studies.  In 
the  past,  literary  studies  hiive  monopolised  attention 
because  originally  education  was  provided  solely  for  A 
the  recluse ;  the  man  of  action  confined  his  attention 
to  practical  studies  and  gained  his  kiiowledge  in  the 
world.  The  recluse  no  longer  counts.  Why,  then, 
should  a  system  continue  to  prevail  which  was  devised 
solely  in  his  interest  ? 

The  struggle  at  once  begins,  however,  when  we  fl 
seek  to  give  to  practical  studies  their  proper  place. 
The  huniauists^ — the  party  in  power — will  not  see 
that  they  have  a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  theH 
world  of  to-day  and  that  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
a  very  unjust  share  of  the  school  time.  ''  Not  only 
are  men  trained  in  mere  book-work  ignorant  of  what 
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DTjservation  means,"  says  Huxley,  "  but  the  habit  of 
learning  from  books  alone  begets  a  disgust  of  observa- 
tion. The  book-learned  student  will  rather  trust  to 
'what  he  sees  in  a  book  than  to  the  witness  of  his 
own  eyes,"  No  statement  more  to  the  point  could  be 
made;  yet  it  is  only  the  few  of  us  who  have  been 
Galled  on  to  deal  with  book -learned  students  and  to 
endeavour  to  interest  them  in  practical  work  who  can 
t^Jatify  to  its  truth  and  fully  appreciate  the  deadly 
consequences  of  unquestioning  and  exclusive  devotion 
to  books.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however, 
that  this  is  precisely  the  attitude  which  checks  our 
progress. 

Moreover,  the  humanists  must  be  led  to  see  that 
their  work,  however  well  done,  will  not  suffice  to  rear 
a  complete  edifice.  Indeed,  in  some  I'especta,  the 
lietter  it  is  done  the  more  subtly  undermining  is  its 
iuflaence.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  Liitin  and 
Gjeek  praised  above  all  other  subjects;  to  be  told 
that  the  minute  attention  tcj  niceties  of  grammatical 
coasferuction  and  shades  of  meaning  which  the  exact 
dy  of  these  languages  entails  is  of*  the  highest 
Cicative  value ;  that  the  fact  that  they  ate  dead 
languHges  and  therefore  uualtemble  gives  them  at] 
mnuense  superiority  over*  living  languages  as  subjects 
<^f  study.  But  great  as  are  the  advantages  they 
Undoubtedly  present,  for  these  very  reasons  classical 
^Bdies  tend  above  all  others  to  create  in  the  mind 
^^  the  learner  a  belief— an  almost  Ijliud  belitif— in 
pi^edent  and  authority.  "  Wliat  is  the  rule  ? "  is  the 
"^t  question  to  arise  and  the  thought  never  occurs 
''^a.t  there  may  be  a  new  "  rule "  to  be  discovered  : 
'^^lerefore,  the  moi-e  carefully  and  thoroughly  the 
*^^a«3ical  languages  are  taught,  the  more  necessary  is 
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it  to  introduce  a  corrective  and  to  require  thai 
attention  be  also  seriously  paid  to  subjects  which  tead 
to  give  greater  breadth  to  the  mind  by  cidtivating^ 
powers  of  individnal  observation  and  what  may  bs 
termed  external  activities. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  although  of  inestimabb 
value  in  its  way,  mathematical  training  also  has  a 
narrowing  tendenc}'^ — so  much  so  that  the  effects  it 
produces  need  to  be  even  more  carefully  corrected  for: 
peril aps  no  one  tends  to  follow  precedent  more  closeiy 
than  the  niatlienmticiau — ^the  formula  is  his  goi 
But  the  introduction  of  practical  methods  into  mathe- 
matics seems  destined  to  work  a  revolution  and  tu 
deprive  the  subject  of  many  of  its  objectionable 
features,  whilst  heightening  the  value  of  those  which 
render  it  so  indispensable  an  instrumerit  of  elevat^Jil 
and  intense  thought  when  its  higher  branches  are 
eulLivated. 

Flexibility  of  mind  and  power  of  adapting  oneself 
to  new  circumstances  and  conditions  are  the  qimlitiL^ 
required    at    the    present   day ;    the   study   of  living 
languages  and  of  the  manner  in  which  changes  have 
taken    place    and   are   taking   place   in    them   affords 
discipline  of  the  very  liighest  value  from  this  point  t'l 
view-     Thring,  who  was  always  a  humanist,  advoate'i 
before  all  things  the  thorough  teaching  of  language?  • 
but  language  was  to  be  taught  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing   powers    of    thought    and    of    imagination.     An^ 
Thring,  though  a  humanist  perforce  of  early  trainin*^ 
aud    tljB   influence  of  tradition^   was  yet  a  realist  ft^ 
heart.     This  is  shown  by   the  fact  that  he  enforce*^ 
the  doctrine  of  "  thinking  in  shape/'  thereby  renderitic 
a  service  of  inestimable  importance  to  education,  tl"** 
value  of  which  has  yet  to  be  generally  appreciatetJ-  ♦ 
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for  the  doeti'ine  spreads  but  slowly  and  is  nowhere 
thoroughly  professed.  Thinking  in  shape  involved  for 
Thring  the  formation  of  a  complete  mental  picture  of 
the  subjects  studied  and  as  one  means  of  securing  this 
he  advocated  the  continued  use  of  proper  pictorial 
illustrations.  The  importance  he  attached  to  such 
ilhistTations  is  shown  especially  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  pictorial  decoration  of  schools  and  by  his  state- 
ment that  the  day  is  yet  to  corae  when  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  invention  of  photography  is 
equal  in  importance  to  that  of  printing.  Wbeu 
Thring's  doctrine  is  properly  applied,  apart  from  the 
advantage  accruing  to  literary  studies,  much  will  have 
been  done  to  bring  about  a  natural  blending  of  these 
with  practical  studies.  And  a  great  step  will  have 
been  taken  towards  developing  sound  artistic  tastes. 

Another  argument  for  diminishing  the  relative 
importance  of  literary  and  particularly  of  classical 
studies  in  favour  of  practical  studies,  especially  in 
science,  is  that  the  former  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  latter.  As  Huxley  says,  **  No  man  will 
ever  comprehend  the  real  difiference  between  the 
ancient  world  and  our  present  time^  unless  he  has 
learned  to  see  the  difference  which  the  late  develop- 
ment of  physical  science  has  made  between  the 
thought  of  this  day  and  the  thought  of  that." 

And  for  yet  other  and  even  higher  reasons  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  accustom  our  scholars  to 
be  practical.  In  the  first  place,  it  behoves  us  to 
remember  Carlyle's  dictum  that  "  man  is  a  tool-using 
animal."  His  power  depends  on  the  use  he  can 
make  of  tools^ — of  machinery  generally.  To  use  tools 
involves  using  the  hand  and  eye  in  conjunction — and 
not  alone  but  guided  by  the  mind ;  and  the  us^ft  ot 
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tools  almost  invariably  involves  action  also— involves 
more  or  lei^s  moving  about.  Literary  studies  are  desk 
studies;  nearly  all  the  cooventional  scliool  work  is 
done  at  the  desk,  which  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
cloister,  not  from  tlie  field  of  action.  Boys  and  girls 
are  therefore  systematically  trained  at  school  to  habits 
uf  inaction.  No  observer  of  our  young  people  can 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  of  their  mechanical 
helplessness  — -  their  unwillingness  to  bestir  them- 
selves except  at  games,  their  want  of  purpose,  the- 
absence  of  discipline  or  capacity  to  take  an  instruc- 
tion, their  want  of  consideration  for  others,  their 
general  inactivity  and  need  of  a  leader-^all  indi- 
cations of  thoughtlessness.  Of  course  there  are 
excel) tiona  but  these  are  almost  invariably  traceable 
to  innate  genius,  which  nothing  can  entirely  repress^'H 
The  state  is  certainly  an  acquired  one,  the  outcome 
of  our  unnatural  system  of  education  —  unnatural 
because  it  so  partially  provides  for  our  require- 
ments ;  and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  We 
talk  much  in  these  days  of  introducing  technical 
education :  but  we  forget  that  we  have  as  yet  ndfl 
system  of  general  or  liberal  education ;  that  our 
present  system  is  a  system  of  highly  teclmicai  educa- 
tion devised  in  the  past  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  privileged  and  special  class  —  of  the  scribes  and 
dialecticians,  not  of  those  who  were  to  do  the  practical 
work  of  the  world,  ^| 

The  doctrine  of  the  humanists,  as  stated  by  Matthew 
Arnold — -"to  know  ourselves  and  the  world" — can- 
not be  held  to  shut  us  out  from  the  exercise  of  all 
but  mental  activity.  It  should  rather  include  the 
full  development  of  mechanical  aptitudes.  No  person 
can   be  said   to   have   had  even  the  rudiments 
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education  whose  faculties  have  not  all  been  in  some 
way  developeii  And  taking  into  account  the  narrow- 
ing conditions  under  whicli  we  work,  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary  that  the  attempt 
be  made  to  correct  their  natural  and  inevitable  effect 
by  practisiog  those  very  exercises  which  these  con- 
ditions  tend  to  put  outside  our  experience. 

To  carry  out  any  such  programme  as  that  sketched, 
if  we  are  to  put  our  system  of  edumtion  on  a  rational 
and  scientific  basis,  all  concerned  must  carefully  and 
honestly  face  the  facts  and  seek  to  determine  what 
are  essential  changes  to  make ;  having  decided  on 
these,  they  must  endeavour  to  put  them  into  operation, 
whatever  the  cost  The  question  is  of  imperial  im- 
portance and  cannot  any  longer  be  played  with.  If 
we  are  prepared  to  admit — as  I  believe  we  must  he — - 
that  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  right  plan  to  adopt, 
there  is  only  one  honest  course  open  to  us :  to  confess 
that  such  is  the  case  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
experiment  in  order  to  develop  a  new  system  in  fair 
accordance  with  our  requirements.  As  yet  we  have 
done  nothing  but  temporise  and  tinker;  we  must 
reconstruct  the  machine,  not  patch  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  country  is  held  back,  not  only  by  its  indifference 
and  failure  through  ignorance  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  situatiou,  but  also  by  a  blind  belief  in  the 
competency  of  those  who  conduct  education. 

Tlie  pMseiit  is  enougli  for  common  souls, 
Wliu,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeett 
Mere  clay,  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  a|.;e 
Are  petrified  for  ever. — Lowell. 

We  forget  that  our  teachers  are  not  only  brought 
up  under  false  and  narrow  conditions  but  also  work 
under  such  ;  that  his  very  office  withdraws  the  teacher 
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from  the  world  and  makes   it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to    keep  in   touch  with  or  even  understand    its 
practical    requirements,    besides    encouraging  in    him 
an  overweening  sense  of  self'-coafidenee.       Then  it  ia 
characteristic    of    us    that  we   never    make    ratioual 
trials  to  find  out  what  is  the  right  coui-se  to  adopt :  we 
believe  rather  in  blundering  into  it,  sooner  or  later, 
in  some  unforeseen  manner.     "  Let  others  make  esperi- 
menta ;  we  will  reap  the  benefit  of  their  experience," 
is  too  often  our  selfish  attitude.     Tlie  manufacturer 
decHnes   to  introduce  a  new  machine,  arguing   that 
something  better  will  soon  be  invented  and  that  it  will 
be  as  well  to  wait  for  that.     And  whilst  willing  to 
spend    millions    upon    millions    on    new    ships,    our 
Government   will   not  gmnt  its  Chief  Constructor  a 
few    thousands    to    make    experiments    which    might 
result    both    in    great    improvements    and    in    great 
economy.     Being  fed  only  on  authority  and  precedent 
at  school,  we  never  learn    to   experiment :    therefore  fl 
we  do  not  know  what  an  experiment  is  —  let  alone 
appreciate    its     value    and    importance.       When    our 
educational    house    is    to    be    put  in  order,  we  rush 
abroad  to  see  Tvhat  others  are  doing  who  are  working 
under  conditions  different  from  ours,  instead  of  treat- 
ing the  problem  scientifically  by  carefully  defining  ourfl 
special  requirements  and  seeing  how  we  may  meet  them. 
Still,  this  matters  little,  as  we  have  shown  that  we 
are  not  even  to  be  shamed  into  doing  better  by  the  U 
example  of  others.     But  if  we  are  to  save  the  nation, 
we  must  in  some  way  give  up  the  game  of   vested 
interests  and  play  advisedly  for  the  really  serious  stake  fl 
—our  continued  existence  as  a  Power  of  importance. 

One  consequence  of  breaking  down  the  knowledge 
idol — the  first  necessary  step  in  the  way  of  refomi — 
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I  believe  will  be  that  we  shall  ceaae  to  be  slaves  to  a 
rigid  time-table,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of  school 
life.  Wlien  school -days  are  over  and  we  engage  in 
some  occupation,  we  do  not  chop  our  lives  np  into 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  sections  during  each  of 
which  we  do  something  different.  On  the  contrary, 
we  engage  in  some  task  and  do  incidentally  whatever 
is  neceseai'y  for  the  due  performance  of  that  task. 
School,  therefore,  affords  do  proper  preparation  for 
the  work  of  life :  the  child  cannot^  as  a  rule,  pass 
naturally  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Probably  much 
would  be  gained  by  assimilating  school  methods  far 
more  closely  to  those  of  ordinary  everyday  life. 
Certain  arts  must  be  acquired  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  career  and  may  well  be  taught,  perhaps, 
during  specified  intervals :  thus  every  one  must  learn  to 
read,  to  practise  tbe  graphic  arts— writing  and  draw- 
ing, which  should  be  treated  as  one — ^to  do  simple 
sums  in  arithmetic.  But  when  once  an  elementary 
understanding  is  gained  of  these,  the  further  instruc- 
tion might  well  be  largely  incidental  rather  than 
speciliCj  until,  in  fact,  the  time  came  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  special  aptitudes  which  had  been  discovered 
meanwldle.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  our  present 
system  of  regarding  those  as  fools  who  fail  to  maater 
one  favoured  subject;  the  number  of  square  pegs 
fitted  into  round  holes  will  be  far  fewer  when  it  is 
abandoned. 

An  even  greater  reform  wiU  be  the  abolition  of 
much  of  the  lesson  learning  and  lesson  hearing  which 
disgrace  our  present  system.  Instead  of  calling  on 
children  to  e.vecute  tasks  in  school  under  skilful  and 
watchful,  but  as  far  as  possible  limited,  guidance,  much 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  hearing  lessons  learnt  under 
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improper  conditioufl— usually  at  home  after  the  day'* 
school  work  is  done.  Children  are  aever  trained  to 
make  the  right  uee  of  leisure;  they  have  no  propel 
leisure  time  in  too  many  instances.  A  great  part  of 
a  boy's  or  girl's  school  time  is  wasted  in  looking  on 
while  the  work  of  others  is  corrected.  And  the  worl 
is  done  with  little  or  no  motive —lesson  following 
lesson  in  this  or  that  subject  simply  as  a  meana  <^ 
getting  up  the  subject ;  the  question,  "  Why  should  I 
do  this?"  is  practically  never  asked.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  we  degenerate  into  maehines. 

Many  of  the  faults  inherent  in  the  present  system 
would  soon  disappear  if  the  instruction  were  generally 
centred  around  the  study  of  some  problem  or  inquiry 
— 'if,  in  fact,  it  were  largely  to  hinge  upon  the  work 
in  experimental  science ;  if  what  may  be  termed  & 
workshop  system,  as  opposed  to  the  class  system,  were 
adopted  and  each  pupil  were  called  on  to  execute  * 
series  of  tasks  involving  the  practice  in  due  measui* 
nf  all  the  various  "  arts "  contributing  to  education* 
This  will  be  regarded  by  classically  trained  teacberi 
as  the  scheme  of  a  madman  :  but  I  verily  believe  it  to 
be  the  method  of  the  future ;  that  it  will  be  practise^, 
in  remote  days  to  come  when  universities  and  teachel 
have  risen  to  a  right  conception  of  their  duty  aJi 
of  the  practical  needs  of  life. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making  tl 
work  hinge  upon  the  teaching  of  scientific  method 
that  from  the  outset  the  pupil  becomes  engaged  in  i 
inquiry  and  that  Ids  mind  is  always  m  contact  wi^ 
facts ;  he  is  caUed  on  to  work  with  a  clearly  defi: 
motive,    to    observe    carefully    and    to    reason   fi 
observation.     As  Huxley  says,  in  scientific  traini 
it  is  essential — 


tliid  tbe  mind  of  the  scholar  fihoiild  he  hroiiylit  ink)  direct 
relation  with  fact,  that  lie  shauM  not  merely  he  told  a  thing 
Lutmade  to  see  hy  the  use  of  his  iivvn  intellect  ftiid  ahilily  that 
the  tiling  ia  m  and  no  otherwise.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
scientitic  trainiDgj  that  in  virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  otKer  diacipHne  whatsoever,  ia  this  bringing  of  the  mind 
directly  into  contact  with  fact  and  practising  tbe  intiillect  in 
the  completest  form  of  induction  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  clrnwiuf; 
conclusiona  from  particular  facts  made  known  by  immediate 
obaervalioa  of  nature;. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into  ordinary  education  do 
not  di!^cipline  the  mind  in  this  way.  Mathematical  trainiuf,'  is 
almost  purely  deductive.  The  mathematician  starts  with  a  few 
simple  propositions,  the  proof  of  whicli  is  so  obvious  that  they 
tre  called  self-evident  and  the  rest  t>f  bis  work  consists  of 
subtle  deductions  from  them.  The  teaching  of  limgiiages,  at 
any  rate  as  ordinarily  practised,  is  of  tbe  same  general  nature — 
authority  and  tradition  furnish  tbe  data  and  the  mental  opera- 
tioaa  of  the  scholar  are  deductive. 

Again,  if  history  lie  the  subject  of  study,  the  facts  are  atill 
laW  upon  the  evidence  of  tradition  and  authority.  .  .  , 

In  all  these  respects  science  differs  from  other  educational 

fiiscipline  and  prepares  the  scholar  fi/r  common  life.     What  have 

*etodo  in  everyday  lifel     Most  of  the  business  which  demands 

"lie  attention  is  matter-of-fact,  wbicli  needs,  in  the  first  place, 

^  be  accurately  observed  or  apprehended  ;  in  tbe  second,  to  be 

'ttterpreted   by  inductive  and  deductive  reasonings  which   are 

*'to;jether  similar  in  their  nature  to  those  employed  in  science. 

fn  tilt!  one  case,  as  in  the  otln^r,  whatever  is  ttiken   for  granted 

^  80  taken  at  one's  own  peril  ;  fact  and  reasou  are  the  iiltimate 

tehibers  and  patience  and  honesty  are  the  gi'eat  helpers  ont  uf 

difficulty. 

Huxley  and  other  advocates  of  scientitic  training 
bave  all  urged  that  it  must  be  made  practical — and 
wiia  is  generally  admitted.  But  we  may  go  further 
*&d  assert  that  it  must  not  only  be  made  practical 
^ut  also  literary :  that  the  proper  effect  of  practical 
BcientiBo  training  is  not  secured  unless  it  be  properly 
•leveloped  on  the  literary — and  it  may  be  added,  the 
I  artistic — ^side.       Thus,    in     commencing    work,    fclie 
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mofcive  witli   which  the  work  ia  done  must  be  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  clear  and  simple  terms,  neatly  aud 
properly  written    ont      The   writing- out    causes    an  ■ 
understanding    of   the   motive— makes   it    clear    that  " 
there  is  an  object  in  view.      Then,  as   the  work   is 
done,  the  exact  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  recorded 
there  and  then  ;  and  drawings  are  made  so  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  arrangements 
adopted.      Again,   in   writing    out    this    part  of   the 
aeconnt,  every  step  taken   has  to  be  explained  and 
justified.     In  the  third  place,  the  results  obtained  are 
carefully  recorded.     In  the  fourth,  the  deductions  to  ■ 
be  drawn  are  pointed  out.     And  in  the  last,  the  way 
in  which  the  observations  make  it  desirable  to  try 
some  further  experiment  are  fnlly  discussed.  H 

In  this  way,  the  scholar  is  not  only  led  to  experi- 
ment with  a  set  purpose  and  to  acquire  the  habits  of 
observing  and  reasoning  logically  from  observation 
but  each  experiment  becomes  a  moat  valuable  lesson 
in  composition  and  therefore  in  language — and  writing 
and  drawing  are  practised  from  day  to  day ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  mechanical  work  must  be  done  in  con-<^ 
structiug  and  arranging  apparatus.  ™ 

Teachers  will  say  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
classes  in  this  way.  Of  course  it  is ;  but  teachers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  train  our  sons  and  daughters 
in  classes:  we  must  insist  that  they  train  them  as 
individuals,  as  units,  not  as  cohorts.  The  South 
African  war  has  taught  us  that  we  must  in  future 
adopt  open  order  fighting™ that  we  must  train  our 
soldiers  as  individuals. 

The  dii!iculty  is  a  real  one,  I  admit,  and  the  task 
hopelessly  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  present  race  of 
teachei-s.     But  it  is   useless   to  say   that   the    thiug 
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cannot  be  done.  Kxperimeiits  must  be  made  to  find 
out  the  right  way  of  training  boys  and  girls  as 
individuals — and  wlien  these  are  honestly  carried  out, 
ways  will  soon  be  ibund.  We  don't  say  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  train  our  soldiers  to  exercise  intelli- 
gence and  to  act  as  individnals.  We  know  it  has  ttt 
be  done ;  besides  which  we  know  that  the  Germans 
have  already  succeeded.  And  my  own  experience  has 
shown  me  that  what  I  advocate  is  feasible,  given 
competent  teachers ;  but  these  are  not  procurable 
from  the  universities  and  never  will  be  under  existing 
methods.  If  the  publit:  wish  for  rational  education, 
therefore,  they  must  call  on  the  universities  to  reform, 
just  as  they  have  recently  called  on  the  War  Office  to 
reform.  The  education  of  the  nation,  although  a  far 
more  serious  matter  than  that  of  the  army,  has  no 
interest  for  politicians.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  should  be.  Man  and  all  animals  have  had  to 
fight  from  the  beginniug  of  time  and  understand  vhat 
fighting  is  and  like  it ;  education  is  a  modern  fancy, 
which  no  one  understands,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
rebel  against  it.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  enables  us 
to  explain  many  things ;  but  besides  teaching  us  why 
we  care  so  little  for  education,  it  tells  us  also  that  it 
is  now  very  necessary,  if  only  as  a  preparation  for 
effective  fighting. 

If  the  tables  were  turned  in  the  manner  suggested, 
it  would  not  be  a  case  of  the  opposition  coming  into 
power  and  acting  in  their  turn  as  monopolist  but 
of  the  introduction  of  a  sound  "liberal  unionist" 
policy.  And  literary  studies  would  in  no  wise  sufifer. 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  receive  their  proper 
share  of  attention  from  the  outset;  they  would  be 
cultivated  with  hiv  more  intelligence  and  by  improved 
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«noi)ii»«U  .  Ami  thflM)  who  had  special  litetatj 
vvttifM  Acum  \m  diioovTritl  and  wauld  in  dae  ta 
rtnivmtr»j{rMt  to  UAhw  tlieir  bent     Oo.  the  ^Hhar 
|tfni-rtm)   altuiKw  wouhi   have  a  chance  wiudi  ^tgjl 
i>iit    ^r   ni   \inmmt ;  tlmir  %'alue  woald  be 
\n^(uT1^  thf)  fftt-a)  f«wi nation  of  books  had  wwrpti 
N(  luihir't    luiiut ;     tho    inventive     powers     wimJd 
tlrvo1ii|MM(,  in«t4Hul  of  being  uUowed  to  acioplij 
iK^hH't  ',  (tytui  wotiUl  bo  used  and  the  eeimezy 
iftj^tUii   itM  rtmnim;   the  drrk's  desk  woaM  no 
im  Mirt  at  hid  <vf  ri'**(j«^cUibility  to  so  many. 

thiiuHUiAU  ttihl  TX'ulinU  alike  will  prove  th^udv 
iti(i<   fii(tiini»v*  (if   l)>i'  Statue,  if  they   do   not 
hifUiiH'  (Itilfly   Uikr  tlitj  oj>iK>rtunity  that  is  open 
ihfHti,  ihti  Ntp}t  thnl  lA  dttuiaiHled  of  them,  if  they  do  i 
Hrrmik^ti   ft>r    tho  iinuMHliate    effective   tinion  of 
liHi  ttn.     t'uhtii^  u{iiinou  HhmihJ  insist  that  tlm  be  do 

'lUt^  mihiHilii  moHl  in  need  of  drastic  reform  are 
tin  1*0  lu  which  our  governing  classes  are  educatel 
Thopio  who  hwvo  rwid  the  account  of  the  Prejpatai&f^ 
tSi^hwh  fitr  ihtfs^  fornung  vol  vi  of  the  speci«I 
iv|ioitH  imhiumI  by  tht*  Hoard  of  Education,  will  bave 
lo»ii  lit.  I  hilt  ill  th(Miu  ^chituls  the  iniquitous  and  inhtimnD 
KVwtofii  jinwftilt*  (»f  giving  up  practically  the  wholf 
Miiio  U*  l\w  tmichiiig  of  Latin  and  Greek— this  being 
lU't'^rtHnry.  (w  i\wm  aubjects  count  before  all  others  in 
th«  outmm-tJ  tixtuiiinations  at  the  public  schools  and 
tho  ntinpotitiou  to  enter  is  ti  keen  ona  The  import- 
unco  (tttjicbod  to  chwuics  in  the  ludian  Civil  Service 
tind  till]  army  examinations  is  also  so  great  that  they 
Ticceasurily  secure  tdtnost  undivided  attention.  littl" 
wonder  that  our  tidtuinistratorB  ahnost  iniiformly  fii^' 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  times  aiul  show  so  little  desii* 
to  govern  that  our  public  offices  are  in  the  bonds  of 
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red  tape  and  that  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  ia  in  no 
wise  etjualled  by  their  intelligence.  In  naval  educa- 
tion, mathematics  is  the  favoured  subject — practical 
atadies,  of  course,  are  nowhere.  The  conditions  under 
which  sailors  live,  it  i^  true,  are  more  practical  than 
those  to  which  soldiers  are  subjected  and  to  this 
eitent  they  are  better  off;  but  not  a  few  among  us 
feel  a  sense  of  great  unfeisiness  as  we  wonder  whether, 
ia  the  hour  of  trial,  our  sailors  may  not  prove  to  Lave 
Wn  in  prepared  to  face  the  enormous  responaibilities 
that  are  cast  upon  them.  The  ship  of  to-day  is  no 
longer  a  ship  but  a  machine  shop,  yet  the  "  traditions 
of  the  service"  are  such  that  this  is  in  no  way 
reeognised ;  if  it  were,  a  far  higher  position  would  be 
iw3corded  to  the  naval  engineer.  Again,  prejudice  and 
Vested  interests  prevail.  And  there  is  another  section 
of  the  community  in  which  the  neglect  of  practical 
studies  has  specially  serious  consequences  - —  the 
medical  profession.  Very  rarely  is  any  proper 
foundation  laid  at  school  for  medical  studies  and 
the  position  is  rendered  worse  by  the  unacientific 
character  of  the  preliminary  medical  studies,  which 
Can  only  be  described  as  lesson -learning  run  mad. 
The  result  is,  very  few  medical  men  enjoy  a  scientific 
training;  indeed,  their  training  is  anti-scientific  and 
clinical  practice  alone  affords  them  a  chance  of 
'  iBcovering  their  mental  balance.  Little  wonder, 
f  therefore,  that  the  general  practitioner  so  often  proves 
I  Jacking  in  skill.  Being  in  the  condition  described  by 
I>owell's  verse,  medical  men  are  not  likely  to  cure 
themselves ;  indeed  they  have  proved  to  demonstration 
that  they  are  not  even  aware  that  they  ate  victims  of 
deep-seated  disease. 

The  field  of  education,  it  must   be   admitted,  is 


everywhere  strewn  with   fossils ;  as   a  rule  none  bu 
fossil  types  serve  as  models.     It  were  time  that 
followed    the    horticulturist's    example    and   by  en 
fertilisation   and   careful   cultivation   sought    to 
new    and    improved    varieties.     Surely    our   child 
demand  this  of  us  ? 

Ko  moment  shoidd  be  lost  in  setting  our  educa-J 
tional   house  in  order.     We   have  not   only  to 
pace  with  others  but  to  make  up  for  much  lost  time  J 
and  so  much  preliminary  work  has  to  be  done  beforsl 
any  effective  progress  can  be  made.     An  understanding 
must    be   arrived   at  as   to  what  are    the  uecossaiyj 
studies  for  all  and  how  departures  from  the  genen 
course    can    be    made    to    suit    special    cases.      The'' 
teachers  must  be  trained  with  utmost  care.     And  the 
church    must    no    longer    be    allowed    to    exercise  n 
preponderating  influence. 

The  writing  on  the  wall  is  clear  enough  and  is  of 
awful  significimce.  If  our  statesmen  had  the  fainteat 
conception  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject,  they 
would  commit  the  preparation  of  a  national  educaimd 
l}rogTmmne  forthwith  to  a  small  and  select  body  of 
men  who  would  he  likely  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
an  iniselfish  and  scientific  mauuer— without  prejudice 
and  without  consideration  of  vested  interests,  mindfcl 
only  of  the  imperial  responsibilities  of  the  nation  ^^ 
of  the  certaiiity  that  unless  those  responsibilities 
are  met  without  delay  the  empire  must  suffer 
dism  embermeut. 


IX 

AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  SCIENCE 
TEACHING 


I  DEsiEE  to  thank  Mr.  Abbott  for  liis  letter  in  your 
April  issue  commenting  on  my  paper  in  the  Londmi 
Technical  Education  Gazette.  It  is  important  that 
questions  such  as  those  about  which  we  are  at  issue 
should  be  brought  under  notice. 

Although  I  regret  that  a  teacher  who  is  engaged  in 
the  good  work  of  endeavouring  to  help  his  colleagues 
to  better  methods  should  totally  disagree  with  mj 
remark  that  "if  people  learn  to  weigh  things,  they 
will,  perhaps,  in  time  leara  to  weigh  opinions,"  I  must 
confess  that  I  ara  not  in  the  least  surprised.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  have  been  surprised  to  find  him  in 
agreement  with  me.  The  quantitative  sense  has  not 
yet  reached  the  embryonic  stage  of  development  among 
lis.  Few  are  sufficiently  acqnainted  with  the  verb  "  to 
weigh "  to  appreciate  its  real  meaning ;  very  few  are 
able  to  apply  it  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  wandered  into  psychology. 
"  Psychology  "  is  a  big  word  but  one  which  is  too  often 
aonymous  with  cant  and  at  beat  covers  a  very  limited 
and  imperfect  doctrine.  When^  for  example,  I  see 
questions  set  seriously  for  grown-up  teachers  to  answer 
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such  as  "  How  doea  a  cliild  learn  to  localise  sensation 
on  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  his  body  ?  "  *'  How 
is  it  that  •a  child  will,  in  general,  remember  beat  wliat 
he  thoroughly  assimilates  and  understands  ? "  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  must  he  wanting 
in  the  professed  psychologist  and  that  we  may  well  be 
content  to  work  on  a  more  practical  plana  If  teachers 
spoke  the  honest  truth  of  the  value  to  them  of  present- 
day  psycliology,  probably  most  would  confess  their 
agreement  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  great 
Olotlies-Philosopher  when  he  said,  "  The  '  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus '  1  had  ever  with  me,  often  as  my  sole 
companion,  and  regret  to  mention  that  the  nourishment 
it  yielded  was  trifling."  At  least,  all  those  who  had 
learnt  to  weigh  would  fully  sympathise  with  the  remark 
of  his  editor  thereon :  "  Thou  foolish  Teufelsdrock  ! 
How  could  it  else  ?  Hadst  thou  not  Greek  enough  to 
understand  thus  much  ?  Thp^  md  of  man  is  an  actimi 
and  imt  a  thonglit,  though  it  were  the  noblest."  H 

We  sadly  need  a  Teufelsdrock  at  the  present  day 
to  remind  us  how  little  we  do  to  prepare  our  youth  for 
the  field  of  action,  to  expose  the  shams  of  our  ultra- 
academic  system  and  to  move  the  public  to  enforce 
their  almndonment.  Fortunately  he  has  given  us  an 
unsurpassed  definition  of  man,  which  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  guide  and  m  thcfoundationof  a  practical  psychology. 
Says  Teufelsdrock  r  "  Man  is  a  tool-iising  animal.  Weak 
in  himself  and  of  small  stature,  he  stands  on  a  basis,  at 
most,  for  the  flattest-soled,  of  some  half  square  foot, 
insecurely  enough  ;  has  to  straddle  out  his  legs  lest  the 
very  wind  supplant  him.  Feeblest  of  bipeds  !  Three 
quintals  are  a  crushing  load  for  him ;  the  steer  of  the 
meadows  tosses  him  aloft  like  a  waste  rag,  Neverthe- 
I&ss,  he  c&n  use  tools,  can  devise  tools ;  with  these  the 
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granite  mountain  melts  into  li^ht  dust  before  him.  He 
kneads  glowing  iron  as  if  it  were  soffc  past€ ;  seas  are 
his  smooth  highway,  wind  and  fire  his  unwearying 
steeds.  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  without  tools ; 
without  tools  he  is  nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all/* 

How  little  we  bear  this  in  mind^how  little  we  do 
to  teach  him  to  use  tools  or  to  understand  their  use. 
In  schools  the  time  is  still  given  up  almost  exclusively 
to  the  worship  of  the  EiwJiiridwn.  "  Tlie  tyranny  of 
the  book,"  as  Professor  Meiklejohn  aptly  terms  it,  still 
reigns  supreme.  The  psychology  which  has  so  long 
justified  such  a  procedure  cannot  be  worth  much  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  wander  into  it  I  prefer  to  stick 
to  my  balance  and  to  advocate  that  boys  and  girls 
should  stand  up  during  a  large  part  of  the  school  day 
at  some  kind  of  work  bench,  instead  of  always  cramping 
their  chests  and  intellects  at  the  desk. 

As  to  Nature  Study,  what  is  put  forward  under  the 
name  at  the  present  day  is,  for  the  most  part,  sheer 
pretence  —  more  often  than  not,  empty  twaddle,  un- 
worthy  to  be.  called  study.  Almost  invariably,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  few  enthusiasts  with  innate  capa- 
bilities, the  teaching  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit 
the  reproach  addressed  to  the  Hirt  by  the  Jiiger,  in 
the  German  fable  reproduced  in  your  April  number: 

"  i/ir  xckeinty  Eur  en  Sohn  manches  wohl  gel^rt  su  haheUf  aher 
nna  habt  Ihr  vergessen.  JFarum  habt  Ikr  ihn  nieht  nuch  geivtiknt, 
dai  Innere  sn*  erforschen  bevor  tr  denn  Zittra^ttn  sein  JJerz  iifmt  ? 
ffUtf  «r  das  toeiche  Mark  im&endvj  ge})riift,  er  wurde  der  tUuscJmndm 
Rinde  nicht  getraut  Iiaberi." 

*'  J)as  Innere  zu  erforsehen  "  should  be  the  essential 
aim  of  all  true  Nature  Study.  A  charming  article  on 
Experimental  Natural  History,  by  Professor  Miall,  was 
published    by    you    in   February    1S99.  which   fxo\'ft. 


beginaing    to    end    is   a    dissertation    on    the   E'ifor-l 

sckufufdehre.  "  I  would  have  every  science  lesson  takal 
the  form  of  an  inquity,"  writes  Profesaor  Miall,  in  his  I 
cOQcluding  paragmpk  "  Our  work  is  only  scientific  in] 
spirit  when  it  spring  from  the  desire  to  know  of  our j 
own  knowledge  some  definite  tMng  concerning  whieli] 
onr  curiosity  has  been  moved"  1  also  have  been  aoj 
advocate  of  "  Juvenile  Research  "  for  years  past ;  ani] 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  dealing  only  with  the  eh 
elementary  measurement  work^  I  say,  "As  far 
possible,  it  must  always  be  some  little  piece  of  juvenile 
research  work  that  is  undertaken,  some  little  probleui 
that  is  worked  out," 

"  Most  true  is  it,"  says  Teufelsdrock,  *'  as  a  wise 
man  teaches  us,  that  *  Doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  action.' "  The  aphorism  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  teachers. 

Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  the  Study  of  Biolo^, 
addressing  the  "more  or  less  acute  lay  and  pap«r 
philosophers  who  venture  into  the  region  of  biologirai 
controvei-sy,"  givas  them  the  advice :  "  Get  a  little 
sound,  thorough,  elementaiy  instruction  in  biology."  1 
would  venture  to  ui-ge  teachei's  to  eschew  psychology 
until  they  have  had  a  little  sound,  thorough,  elementary 
training  in  quantitative  experimental  work — and  HDtil 
they  know  what  R-e-s-e-a-r-c-h  spells.  It  must  soon 
be  that  such  knowledge  will  be  exacted  of  teachers  as 
essential  to  competence. 


THE  WOIiKSIIOP  m  THE  SCHOOL 

If  we  are  to  reform  our  educational  aysteiu— or,  rather, 
if  we  are  to  have  an  educational  systein  of  Bome 
use  to  UB  in  our  everyday  affairs — -we  must  bring  the 
workshop  into  the  school  But  as  1  nse  it  this  term 
workshop  has  both  a  wide  and  a  restricted  meaning ; 
it  13  not  merely  the  pot  bank,  the  foundry  or  the 
Tolling- mill ;  it  is  no  mere  factory — -state -regulated  or 
otherwise.  We  all  work  in  some  way  or  other — there 
are  few  who  are  not  deserving  to  he  called  work-people 
— we  are  never  really  idle — from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  life  means  one  continuoua  period  of  work :  if  the 
machine  stop  working,  it  can  never  be  restarted. 
Education  must  not  serve  commercial  ends  alone ;  true 
education  must  be  a  preparation  for  life  as  a  whole- 
even  true  technical  education  must  deal  with  the 
in  dividual— with  the  home  and  with  the  leisure  time 
' — as  well  as  with  tlie  period  during  which  service  is 
rendered  to  the  employer. 

In  other  words,  the  school  must  prepare  for  the 
world — that  greatest  of  all  workshops:  At  present 
it  does  nothing  of  the  kind  :  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
do  so  but  mainly  trains  for  office  employ uietit ;  desk 
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work   is   everywhere   being    preferred    to    handiwork. 
The  school  is  reverting  more  and  more  to  the  purposes 
of  the  clerics — the  curse  of  hooks  is  upon  us :   for 
hooks  are  a  curse  when  used  to  train  parrots;   and 
such  is  the  use  that  is  too  often  made  of  them  in  these , 
days.     Eeal  books< — -readable  hooka,  informing  hooks- 
are  scarcely  to  he  found  in  schools ;  sound  books  are 
few   and   far   between   and   their   use   is  in   no   way.^ 
properly  encouraged,  B 

Several  replies  have  he  en  received  to  the  query 
which  I  asked  should  he  put  to  some  among  you^as 
to  what  were  the  needs  of  elementary  education  in 
your  district.  Among  them  was  one  from  a  coal-mine 
manager,  who  said — "We  want  to  make  the  young 
people  less  hke  parrots."  I  think  most  of  you  will 
agree  that  my  use  of  the  ornithological  metaphor  is 
fully  warranted.  _^ 

I  am  invited  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
extending  the  work  of  science  teaching  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  cui-riculum  of  the  elementary  school — but  let 
me  say  at  once  1  tleaire  to  urge  something  much  wider: 
not  merely  that  science  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
hut  that  the  schools  should  be  put  on  a  scientific 
basis.  To  teach  smatterings  of  science  is  mere  waste 
of  time— to  teach  scientific  method  is  to  move  towards 
salvation :  because  you  cannot  he  scientific  unless  you 
are  exact  and  honesty  observant  and  thoughtful — the 
parrot  has  no  place  in  science.  To  be  scientific  is 
not  merely  to  know  but  to  have  the  power  of  rising 
the  knowledge  properly.  ^ 

To  put  the  school  on  a  scientific  basis,  its  purpos^^ 
must  be  carefully  thought  out ;  and  some  understanding 
having  been  aiTived  at,  the  best  way  of  effecting  the 
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desired  purpose  with  the  means  at  command  must  be 
sought  for  and  put  into  practice  witliout  delay. 

What  then  is  our  object  in  going  to  school  ?  To 
cultivate  our  intelligence — or  as  it  is  often  said,  our 
intellectual  powers.  But  the  mistake  is  made  of  giving 
too  narrow  a  meaning  to  the  term  intellectual  powers. 
A  potter  in  shaping  a  beautiful  vessel  makes  full  use 
of  his  intellectual  powers  none  the  less  because  he 
does  the  work  unconsciously  and  mainly  with  his 
fingers ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  skilled  artist  who 
paints  the  design.  Tlie  potter's  intellect  is  apparently 
centred  in  his  finger-tips  and  the  arrogant  scholar  may 
affect  to  despise  him  in  consequence  and  think  that  he 
is  superior  because  he  works  with  his  brain :  but  the 
potter's  finger-tips  are  connected  by  a  marvellous 
mechanism  with  his  brain — with  his  intellect;  and 
the  scholar  is  no  whit  better  olT — -rather  is  he  worse 
off,  hecauaa  his  finger-tips,  aa  a  rule,  are  allowed  tu 
atrophy. 

The  average  handicraftsman  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  average  scribe  or  scholar — but  quite  the  contmry  : 
as  the  man  who  does  micst  be  superior  to  the  man  who 
merely  knows  of  or  writes  or  talks  about  what  others 
do.  Eaw  materials  cannot  he  converted  into  finished 
articles  without  the  aid  of  the  practised  ci-aftsraan  ; 
the  part  the  scribe  plays  in  their  production  is  relatively 
small  But  unfortunately  the  craftsman  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  considered  in  our  schools — the  scribe  all  but 
monopolises  attention.  Or  to  take  another  example, 
the  development  of  the  artistic  sense  is  clearly  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  industry  of  this  distiict. 
But  is  this  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  the 
Bchoola  in  the  pottery  towns  ?  Drawing  and  brush 
work,  1  believe,  are  encouraged.     But  the  artist,  we 
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know,  derives  inspiration  very  largely  from  Nature. 
Do  yoiir  schools  bear  this  sufficiently  in  mind  and  seek 
to  develop  in  your  children  some  power  of  appi-eciating 
the  beauties  of  Nature  ?  Hare  they  before  them 
objects  of  beauty  such  as  would  serve  to  correct  the 
impression  made  on  them  by  dull  surroundings  ?  Is 
anything  done  to  educate  their  powers  of  ims^nation  ? 
Much  could  be  done  by  leading  them  to  study  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  woudrons  changes 
going  on  unperceived  under  their  very  eyes.  Books 
cannot  do  this.  Mere  information  lessons  will  not 
suffice. 

Again,  is  not  the  right  use  of  coal — economy  of 
fuel — -a  subject  deserving  most  careful  attention  in  the 
Staffordshire  district — ^but  how  many  leave  school  with 
any  understanding  of  such  matters  ?  How  many  of 
us  here  to-night  can  sit  in  front  of  a  fire-  and  call  up 
any  mental  picture  of  the  play  of  forces  it  embodies  ? 
Such  being  our  ignorance,  it  is  in  no  way  surprising 
that  we  are  so  absolutely  improvident  in  our  use  of 
coal  that  we  never  for  one  minute  think  of  the  storm 
of  execration  we  shall  reap  in  consequence  from  future 
generations.  Our  absolute  selfishness  in  such  matters 
rarely  strikes  any  one. 

Your  iron -works  may  appear  to  be-  dirty,  untidy 
places :  but  in  reality  they  are  fuU  of  wondrous 
machinery ;  those  who  help  in  making  and  shaping  the 
metal  have  strange  and  beautiful  phenomena  brought 
constantly  before  their  eyes :  but  how  many  see  any- 
thing— how  many  can  enter  in  imagination  into  the 
mar  veil  oua  changes  that  are  going  on  before  them  or 
in  any  way  realise  how  full  of  life,  as  it  were,  i^  the 
hot  iron  bar  ?  Surely,  if  the  schools  taught  how  some 
of  these  things  may  be  understood,  the  daily  toil  would 
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appear  far  less  irksome  and  the  work  might  be  more 
skilfully  and  reverently  done, 

I  believe  the  q^uestion  of  glazes  has  excited  some 
interest  in  this  district  of  late — would  it  ever  have 
assumed  the  acute  form  it  did  if  those  who  worked 
with  them  had  done  so  thoughtfully  ? 

One  last  illustration— *if  we  turn  to  the  domestic 
side  of  our  life,  how  many  amoDg  us  understand  our- 
selves ?  Just  consider  how  little  interest  we  take  in 
ourselves ;  how  Little  we  do  towards  studying  even 
our  own  comfort.  The  vast  majority  never  ask  whether 
they  may  not  themselves  be  to  blame  for  the  state  of 
discomfort  in  which  they  live.  Surely  we  may  well 
leave  it  an  open  question  whether  Alfred  burnt  the 
cakes  or  not — and  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  preventing  our  own  tingers  from  being 
burnt. 

If  we  did  so,  we  should  perhaps  realise  that  the 
power  of  imagination,  insight,  is  almost  crushed  out  of 
us  in  these  days — and  that  instead  of  glorying  in  the 
wonders  aroiuid  us  we  are  reduced  to  wiling  away  our 
time  by  reading  rubbish  utterly  unworthy  of  attention 
and  from  which  no  useful  impulse  or  inspiration  what- 
ever can  be  gained.  "  But  why  labour  sucli  a  point/' 
you  may  say^ — '^  as  practical  Englishmen  we  have  little 
to  do  with  imagination."  But  is  this  so  ?  If  we  lack 
imagination,  we  must  lack  imaginative  power ;  if  we 
lack  imaginative  power  we  cannot  progress.  There  is 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Ce^dury  MaJ^azinc 
for  Dec.  1 901  by  Sir  Wemysa  Keid,  entitled  '* A  Message 
from  America  " — ^an  account  of  his  experience  there  in 
November  last.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  writes—"  Our  best 
Irieuds  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  make  no  secret 
Vli  their  conviction  that  Great  Britain,  com^aYe'i  ^K'Ocv 
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the  United  States,  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  lethargy 
which,  unless  it  he  speedily  shaken  off,  must  enable 
the  latter  coimtry  to  leave  it  hopelessly  behmd  in  the 
raee  for  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity."  To 
express  my  own  view,  four  years  ago  I  returned  from 
the  States,  after  going  twice  across  the  Continent  from 
east  to  west,  with  the  settled  conviction  that  unless 
we  could  change  our  tactics  it  would  be  well  for  us 
soon  to  petition  to  be  hauled  bodily  across  the  herring- 
pond.  Few  people  in  this  country  seem  to  apj>reciate 
the  force  latent  in  America  and  the  American  people. 
We  talk  of  German  competition  but  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  moment's  consideration 
in  comparison  with  American. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  play 
of  imagination  may  be  stifled  by  usage  has  just  come 
to  my  notica  You  have  all  heard  of  Klondyke  in 
connection  witli  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  gold  made 
there  a  few  years  back.  When  the  news  got  abroad, 
experienced  gold-minei-s  tlocked  there  from  all  parts  of 
America  and  men  of  all  sorts  as  well.  Who  have  been 
the  successful  men  in  the  long-run?  A  friend — a 
distinguished  geologist  and  mineralogist — who  has  just 
been  there  tells  me :  not  the  miners.  As  you  know, 
it  is  a  region  where  eternal  frost  prevails.  The  miners 
found  that  the  methods  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  could  not  be  successfully  applied  but  like  lawyers 
they  were  bent  on  following  established  precedents — 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  don :  what  they  didn't 
know  wasn't  knowledge.  The  butchers,  the  bakei-s, 
the  candlestick -makers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
rooted  prejudices  in  their  minds  to  clog  their  imagina- 
tion :  all  methods  of  mining  were  alike  to  them  and  it 
was  us  easy  to  think  out  new  ones  as  to  learn  the  old 
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ones.  So  it  has  occurred  to  them  to  carry  st^am  pipes 
down  and  just  thaw  the  ground :  and  they  get  out  the 
gold  easily. 

In  other  words — ^it  is  not  mere  knowledge  that 
fcells  but  the  use  we  make  of  it ;  it  is  the  attitude  we 
adopt  towards  the  facts  that  determines  our  success. 
We  must  follow  the  example  set  in  the  Klondyke 
but  instead  of  thawing  the  ground  we  must  use  hij^h- 
pressiire  steam  in  blowing  out  of  their  seats  the 
teachers  w)io  will  not  march  with  the  times. 

In  like  manner  we  must  be  prepared  to  introduce 
new  methods  into  education.  We  must  seek  to  bring 
plastic  minds  to  the  solution  of  its  problems.  And 
teachers  must  seek  to  get  out  of  the  grooves  in  which 
they  have  been  running  and  to  enter  upon  new  tracks 
— for  it  is  not  only  that  we  have  to  teach  new  subjects  * 
We  must  also  revise  our  methods  of  teaching  the  old 
ones.  Take  history  for  example :  this  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  subject  of  importance — and  so  it  is 
it'  properly  studied  ;  if  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
he  used  as  a  means  of  forming  sound  opinions  to  guide 
our  present  conduct  But  to  this  end  we  need  to 
treat  the  subject  far  more  generally — to  consider  what 
faas  happened  in  the  world  at  large  and  not  merely 
what  has  gone  on  in  oar  own  little  island.  And  we 
kve  to  bear  in  mind  that  history  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  and  electricity  is  something  very 
different  from  history  in  the  subsequent  period ;  dis- 
coveries of  workers  in  science  have  altogether  changed 
the  conditions  under  which  we  live.  Many  new  factors 
have  been  introduced  into  our  civilisation  and  we  are 
now  forced  to  reconsider  many  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  remoter  past 

We  must  also  remember  that  our  whole  toue  of 
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thought  has  been  changed  diuing  the  latter  part  of 
last  century  and  by  one  mau :  Charles  Darwin.     No 
intelligent  person   in   these   days   should   be  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution— of  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  going  on  throughout 
the  living  world.     Fortunately,  Mr.  Murray  has  just 
come  to  our  aid  by  pubhshing  a  shilling  edition  of  the  ^ 
Origin  of  Species  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  has  ™ 
thereby  done  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tiou.     It  is  a  difficult  book  to  read  and  only  part  of  it  ^ 
can  be  understood  by  ordinary  readers ;  but  the  attempt  " 
should   none   the   less   be   made   to  master  its   main 
principles  and  to  note  tlie  wonderful  patience  and  care 
with  which  its  results  were  arrived  at. 


We  mnst  now  consider  how  the  Workshop  can  be 
introduced  into  the  school  Ileally,  there  should  be 
several  but  in  practice,  for  some  time  to  come,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  one— but  in  building  new 
schools,  the  present  form  of  design  should  be  altered 
and  less  class  room  and  more  workshop  accommodation 
should  be  provided.  In  some  schools,  provision 
already  made  under  the  guise  of  a  laboratory — 
latinised  form  of  the  word  workshop  which  ought  ta' 
be  got  rid  of,  both  because  it  is  not  understood  by  the 
general  public  and  because  the  kind  of  instruction 
given  in  the  laboratory  has  too  often  been  of  an 
artificial  type  such  as  we  do  not  want  in  schools. 
The  great  mistake  hitherto  made  in  schools,  in  fact, 
has  been  that  so-called  science  has  been  taught  in 
tbem  much  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught  in  the 
professional  schools  of  science,  I  want  to  abolish  the 
specific  term  science  altogether  from  school  work :  aU 
tliQ  school  work  mast  be  put  on  a  scientific  basis. 
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W    I  have  already  said ;  and  every  subject  must  be  taught 

I     in  a  scientific  manner. 

I  What  we  need  to  recognise  is  that  there  are  three 

necesmri/  subjectfi  of  instruction — experimental  work, 
literary  work  and  manual  work. 

At  present  we  confine  the  child  to  the  desk  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  school  period  and  lesson  after 
lesson  is  given  by  the  teacher :  the  child  for  the  most 
part  merely  imbibes  information  either  from  the  teacher 
or  the  liook.  The  great  object  is  to  fill  its  memory 
box.  I  want  to  see  the  workshop  method  introduced 
— i,e.  specific  tasks  set  in  the  form  of  pvMems  which 
each  child  is  to  work  out  experimentally,  the  teacher 
merely  acting  as  foreman.  When  experimental  work 
is  done  in  this  way,  it  tends  to  develop  habits  of 
independence,  children  become  observant  and  thought- 
ful, their  imagination  is  called  into  play ;  if  properly 
led  they  become  exact  and  honest  workers ;  instead  of 
becoming  parrots,  they  learn  to  tliink  and  act  for 
themselves.  You  cannot  give  the  training  in  any 
other  way — as  you  have  to  develop  the  practical  side 
of  the  child  to  do  all  this. 

It  is  to  the  extreme  importance  of  this  kind  of 
work  that  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  teachers, 
I  know  it  is  very  different  from  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed — and  that  it  is  difficult  because  the 
method  is  unfamiliar ;  but  I  would  earnestly  beg  of 
them  to  attempt  it ;  I  can  assure  them  that  as  they 
gain  experience  they  will  find  it  grow  upon  them  and 
their  own  powers  of  uiideitaking  it  ever  on  the 
increase. 


XI 


SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS  IN 
AGEICULTUEAL  DISTEICTS 


The  subject  we  are  bo  consider  together  is  beset  with 
diftictiltiea  which  can  be  overcome  only  slowly  as  the 
main  principles  are  made  clear  on  which  such  teaching 
must  be  based;  in  no  case,  probably,  is  the  difficulty 
greater  than  in  the  present,  when  we  are  seeking  to 
arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  the  course  of  instruction 
most  suitable  for  an  agricultural  community. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  our  country  and  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  industry ;  and  no  task  can  be  more  congenial  to 
Englishmen  than  to  contribute,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  to  the  amehoration  of  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  irremediable,  how- 
ever far  off  we  may  be  from  the  discovery  of  an 
effective  means  of  escape  from  our  troubles,  The 
question  is — in  what  direction  are  we  to  look  for  help  ? 
Many  of  us  can  see  no  evidence  that  it  could  ever 
come  from  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  or  the 
introduction  of  bimetallism,  neither  of  which  can  be 
expected  to  put  an  end  to  that  over-competition  from 
which  the  civilised  world  genemlly  is  suffering,  owing 
to  the  e:straordinarily  rapid  rate  at  which  populatio: 
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M  increasing  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding 
Remunerative  occupations,  as  well  as  to  the  marvellous 
improvement  in  our  means  of  comnmnication.  There 
appears,  in  fact,  to  be  but  one  way  open  to  us,  if  we 
are  to  'win  our  fair  share  (we  have  no  right  to  more) 
of  reward  for  our  toil — that  one  way  being  to  increase 
our  intelligence  and  thus  to  fit  ourselves  more  fully  to 
bear  an  honourable  part  in  the  struggle :  in  fact,  to 
take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  that  same  "  science  "  the 
successful  application  of  which  in  the  service  of  the 
world  has  been  so  largely  the  cause  of  our  troubles. 

In  war  nowadays  we  no  longer  fight  with  mere 
■spears  and  darts  and  unprotected  ;  and  so  it  is  in 
industry ;  we  must  be  both  highly  trained  and  fully 
equipped,  as  well  as  effectively  organised,  if  we  are  to 
succeed.  Surely  no  industry  offers  problems  of  greater 
diversity,  complexity  and  uncertainty  than  does  agri- 
culture I  Those  who  act  as  its  leaders  need  therefore 
to  be  highly  intelligent ;  and  as  success  is  so  much  a 
question  of  circumstances  outside  the  immediate  control 
of  the  agriculturist,  it  is  especially  important  that 
agricultural  workers  generally  sho\dd  be  thoroughly 
organised  so  as  to  work  in  co-operation. 

But  is  all  this  sufficiently  recognised  ?  Is  not 
agriculture  naturally  and  necessarily  an  eminently 
conservative  industry;  and  is  there  not  consequently 
a  great  need  of  some  "  force  "  which  will  make  us  more 
ready  to  consider  new  possibilities  ? 

If  we  cannot  any  longer  sell  wheat  at  a  profit,  are 
we  therefore  to  allow  laud  to  go  out  of  cultivation 
becanae  it  will  not  bear  other  crops?  Surely  not. 
We  must  discover  ways  of  converting  wheat  into  more 
saleable  products  if  we  cannot  discover  ways  of  making 
such  land  available  for  other  purposes.     Whik  butte-t. 
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be  tempered  by  greater  willingness  to  ask  lor  and 
receive  advice  and  to  act  in  co-operation  with  others ; 
and  while  in  no  way  ceasing  to  be  practical  we  mnat 
learn  also  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  theory. 

Japan  has  recently  given  the  world  one  of  the 
greatest  object-lessons  ever  put  before  it  and  has  shown 
us  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent  study  and  applica- 
tion of  modem  methods.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  by  careful  organisation,  she  has  raised 
heraelf  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  powers :  if  we 
could  but  bring  ourselves  to  follow  her  example  and 
show  similar  receptivity,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
necessary  changes  would  be  rapidly  made,  instead — ^as 
is  too  often  our  custom — -of  their  being  resisted  until 
inevitable. 

You  may  ask,  Why  do  I  refer  to  all  these  questions 
in  an  address  on  science  teaching  ?  Because  it  is  the 
function  of  the  teacher  at  school  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  character ;  because  it  is  upon  the  teacher  that  the 
responsibility  nmst  ever  rest  of  giving  the  most  effective 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life ;  and  because  it  is 
mainly  to  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods  of 
teaching  into  our  schools  that  we  must  look  for 
improvements  in  the  intellectual  status  of  the  agri- 
cultural community.  The  old  methods  have  clearly 
failed ;  we  have,  therefore,  the  right  to  push  them  aside 
and  try  new  ones. 

Indeed,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  our  educational 
system  is  in  an  extremely  backward  condition  r  the 
technical  education  movement  of  our  time,  which  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  colleges  such  as  this,  is  but  the 
outward  expression  of  the  feeling  that  something  must 
be  done  to  improve  our  position.  Technical  colleges, 
however,  will   never   exercise    their    proper  influence 
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until  the  preliminary  training  of  those  who  study  in 
them  is  eonducted  on  more  ratioDal  lines.  But  to 
what  extent  is  the  teacher  at  present  prepared  or,  if 
willing,  in  the  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  time  ? 

Unfortunately,  those  who  have  hitherto  had  tbe 
control  of  education  have  heen  for  the  most  part  in  the 
condition  of  men  trained  only  to  use  bows  and  arrows 
set  to  fight  an  enemy  fully  armed  with  modem  weapons 
of  the  use  and  efFeetiveneas  of  which  they  have  no 
understanding.  Educated  mainly  on  classical  lin^, 
they  have  been  practically  ignorant  of  the  workings  of 
the  great  world  of  Nature  and  their  methods  have  been 
too  excluaively  introspective — too  bookialj.  How  can 
such  men  act  as  our  leaders  and  guides  when  the  fight 
is  against  Nature  ? 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  recover  oar  prosperity 
there  must  he  an  absolute  revolution  against  prevailing 
practices.  We  must  give  up  talking  nonsense  about 
the  supreme  value  of  classical  training  and  must 
recognise  that,  however  good,  such  training  must  ever 
lead  to  a  one-sided  development  of  the  mind.  And 
not  only  ao — although  of  the  greatest  value  in  its 
place  and  when  not  allowed  too  exclusively  to  occapy 
the  attention  of  the  pupil — in  the  opinion  of  many- 
unless  carried  far  enough,  the  educational  and  dis- 
ciplinary eflfect  of  "  classical "  studies  is  very  shgbt, 
both  absolutely  and  in  comparison  with  that  afforded 
by  studies  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  wbeii 
these  latter  studies  are  properly  conducted  so  as  to 
afiFord  training  in  method  and  not  mere  knowledge  of 
facts.  I  make  this  reference  to  the  subject,  not 
because  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  in  any  way 
concerned    with    classical    studies    but    because    the 
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methods  which  they  have  hifcherto  been  required  to 
adopt  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  classical  system— 
because  the  inspectors  under  whom  they  work  are  far 
too  exclusively  in  sympathy  with  it  alone. 

Without  delay,  we  must  enforce  the  introduction 
of  scientific  method  into  schools  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  mere  lesson  learning.  In  the  ideal  school 
of  the  future  I  picture  the  teacher  no  louger  hearing 
lessons  but  quietly  moving  about  among  the  pupils,  all 
earnestly  at  work  and  deeply  interested,  aiding  each  to 
aeeompMsh  the  allotted  task  as  far  as  possible  alone, 
caring  little  to  ascertain  what  they  know  but  making 
every  effort  to  lead  each  to  do  something.  The  picture 
is  not  altogether  an  ideal  one,  far  as  it  may  be  removed 
from  that  now  to  be  met  with  in  our  schools.  In  our 
college  courses  such  a  method  is  actually  adopted. 

The  mechanical  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  working 
elementary  problems  in  arithmetic  must  neoeflaariLy 
occupy  the  fii'st  place  and  must  be  taught  mechanically, 
although  arithmetic  may  easily  and  with  great  advan- 
tage be  taught  practieally-^indeed,  it  must  be  in  the 
future.  But  afterwards,  next  in  order,  must  come 
effective  training  in  the  nature  and  use  of  scientific 
method — the  equivalent  of  drill  and  discipline  in  the 
ease  of  an  army.  Spelling,  grammar,  history,  geography 
id  similar  subjects  tuay  safely  be  relegated  to  very 

londary  positions  in  the  programme.  We  must  ever 
seek  to  teach  oot  mere  facts  but  above  all  things  the 
use  of  facts  and  how  the  knowledge  of  new  facts  may 
be  gained  and  use  made  of  them.  Our  aim  must  be 
to  make  our  pupils  exact  and  therefore  truthful,  obser- 
vant, thoughtful  and  dextrous.  We  must  lay  the  most 
solid  foundation  possible  for  future  self-education  and 
do  aU  in  our  power  to  enconrage  the  growth  of  the 


spirit  of  jaqwjy  of  reseatch,     J5?r  work  of  this  kii 
tog  mai/  (md  "miut  daim  ihe  Jir^  -place. 

When  the  object  in  tow  is  ekarljr  grasped,  methi 
utaA  aiibjects  will  almost  ^pentaneoosly  suggest  thej 
selves  to  the  competent  teacher. 

Bot  be  it  before  all  things  remembered  that  it 
be  impcirtaiit  not  to  attempt  too  much ;  whatever  ii 
dcme  must  be  weM  and  thoroughly  done,  so  as  to  seci 
the  fttll  disciplinary  effect.  It  is  useless  to  give  a  lei 
on  this  and  another  on  that  subject ;  almost  useless 
^w  lessons  at  all  The  same  exercise,  only  sufficient' 
varied  t«3  make  it  interesting,  must  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  until  the  subject  is  mastered.  It  must 
also  not  be  forgotten  that  we  vary  greatly  in  dispoaitsoD 
and  capacity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  all  alike 
during  their  school  career;  although  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  train  all  aHte  to 
do  certain  things  knowledge  of  which  is  of  primary 
importance  to  every  individual 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  contributing  something  towa: 
the  projection  of  a  satisfactory  course  of  studies  in  y 
schools  that  I  am  addressing  you  this  evening.  1  ^^ 
most  certainly  desire  to  stir  up  strife  and  make  people 
geneKilly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs  educational,  feeling  that  without  help  from  the 
general  public  we  shall  make  but  little  progress.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand.  I  have  no  belief  in  criticism  wliicb 
is  merely  destrnctive  and  have  therefore  alwayf?  flone 
my  best  during  the  past  dozen  years  or  more  to  criticiaftj 
conBtructively,  1 

As  to  the  course  of  the  future,  it  is  to  be  lao^ 
Kat  in  a  few  years'  time  we  shall  have  removed  all 

ciSc  **  science "  subjects  from   the   programme  al 

It  of  elementary  schools  and  shall  have  substitutea 
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ooe  common  subject — that  of  "  Xatoral  Knowledge  " 
— to  include  all  that  is  necessary  of  botany,  chemiatry, 
physics >  physiology,  etc.,  such  scheme  being  made 
sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  of  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  special  wants  of  particular  sections  of  the 
community.  We  are  far  too  mucli  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  word  '*  science "  in  a  restricted  sense,  for- 
getting that  all  exact  co-ordinated  knowledge  is  science 
— that  all  teachiug  in  schools  should  be  sdmtijlc. 

As  soon  as  any  one  specific  subject  is  taught,  there 
is  at  once  a  tendency  to  treat  it  from  the  specialist's 
point  of  view  and  to  defer  to  the  specialist  in  drafting 
the  programme;  consequently,  educational  requirements 
are  too  often  disregarded.  Tliis  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  has  rendered  much  of  the  science  teaching 
in  schools  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  should  be  the 
limits  of  each  subject  and  the  proportions  they  should 
bear  to  each  other ;  so  much  will  ever  depend  on  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  scholars,  the  time  over 
which  the  course  extends,  the  means  you  have  at  your 
disposal — last,  but  not  least,  whether  you  regard  such 
teaching  as  disciplinary  or  from  a  more  purely  utilitarian 
standpoint. 

I  should  say,  begin  as  early  and  continue  as  long 
as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  as  much  time  as  possible 
for  such  work  ;  and  regard  the  instruction  entirely  from 
the  disciplinary  point  of  view  while  you  base  it  on 
utilitarian  considerations.  You  must  begin  very  early, 
otherwise  you  will  find  that  the  deadening  efifect  of 
ordinary  lesson -learning  will  materially  check  progress 
and  that  other  interests  will  have  been  acquired  and 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  young  child  will  have 
begun  to  die  out.     But  it  is  needless  to  consider  how 
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much  can  be  done,  any  more  than  it  is  to  consider  how 
much  food  shall  be  given  to  a  child  during  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  inspector  of  the  future  will  be 
satisfied  with  evidence  that  you  have  taught  regularlj 
and  rationally  during  the  year  and  will  not  exact  proof 
of  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development  having  been 
attained  during  the  year  auy  more  than  he  requires  a 
particular  stage  of  physical  development  to  be  reachei 
The  essence  of  your  method  must  be  that  practically 
everything  is  done  by  the  scholars  themselves.  We 
all  know  bow  easily  we  forget  most  things  which  are 
told  to  us  or  which  we  read  about ;  how  rarely  we 
foi-get  what  we  have  ourselves  done.  I  believe  that 
even  the  best  of  object  lessons  are  of  very  little  use 
except  in  the  ease  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  help 
themselves. 


XII 

TEAINIFG  m  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  AS  A 

CENTEAL  MOTIVE  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

At  present  there  is  neither  a  central  subject  nor 
a  central  motive  in  the  course  of  training  given  in 
oar  schools,  whatever  their  grade.  The  need  of  co- 
ordinating and  correlating  studies  ia  scarcely  thought 
of,  each  subject  heing  taught  separately,  so  that  much 
time  is  wasted  and  many  opportunities  are  lost 

mhe  proposition  I  desire  to  submit  to-day  is  that 
the  central  idea— the  central  motive — in  elementary 
schools  should  be  to  ^ve  training  in  scientijic  method. 

Some,  perhaps  many^  will  be  inclined  at  once  to 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horron  To  teach  science  at 
all,  they  will  say,  is  unnecessary;  to  urge  that  it 
should  be  the  central  subject  is  preposterous !  But  I 
would  ask  such  to  pause- — to  consider  what  the  term 
I  use  implies.  And  perhaps  they  will  be  relieved 
when  I  aay  that  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  the 
introduction  into  the  school  of  science  in  tlie  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  terra.  For  years,  in  fact,  I  have 
objected  to  the  teaching  of  specific  branches  of  science 
in  schools  and  have  contended  for  something  more 
general  — that   training  should   be  given  which   will 
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':  lo  develop  what  are  becomuig  kuowii  as  scientific i 
lUkbiU    of  mind :    i.e,   thougbtfulness    and    power 
leeing ;    accuracy  of  thought,  of  word  and  of  tie 
Wliat   I   hav«  to  say  hag  equal  application  to  all  th^ 
Mubjwta  of  itistructiou — the  old  as  well  as  the  Dew. 

It    is    uufortuuate    that    the    words    science 
woieuitifio  are  but  disguised  Latin  words  which  scarcely 
convi^y  auy  clcjir  meaning   to  most  people,  as  tliejj 
mfiii*  to  sinut^tliiug  uufamiliar — to  something  vthkU 
iiinuy  ani  indined  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  lusuixj 
It  i»  purliajis  easier  to  understand  them  if  we  translat* 
th<i   woriJn  into  German  and   then  back  into  Atiglo-j 
Saxon.     The  German  equivalent  of  our  word  scieno 
in    Wimrmchafl  —  iht.    b^mriess    of  knowiiig.      To 
N<ltnitiHo  ia  to  be  knowing  or  canny,  in  the  best  a 
hijt{hn«t  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term ;   the  knowing 
niiii)  lining  one  who  can — who  has  the  power  of  doing,! 
Ill'  prodni'ing  as  well  as  of  holding.     Surely,  no  omI 
oan  (ibjoct  to  become  scientific,  if  such  be  the  meaninf 
of  ttin  ttirn^ ;  all  will  wish  to  be  scientifically  inclined. 

Now,  nltliougb  it  is  universally  held  that  the  greiit 
(ilijdct  tff  Hi'hno!  tmining  should  be  to  develop  aptitude, 
th^  complaint  ia  universal  that  we  fail  to  accompfeli 
our  objwt.  In  some  way  or  other,  the  track  is 
departed  from  and  we  are  off  the  rails ;  we  are  not 
Mwnring  what  we  feel  and  know  is  wanted. 

Almeiu'o  iif  imaginative  power  seems  to  be  at  tb* 
root  of  our  difficulties ;  and  consequently  we  are  both 
apathetic  and  prejudiced.  Perhaps  nothing  is  moT* 
important  at  the  present  time  than  that  teachers 
should  cultivate  their  powers  of  imagination.  To  get 
back  upon  the  rails,  we  must  treat  the  problem 
scientifically — with  true  kuowingness.  We  must 
consider  most  carefully  what  is  the  material   to 
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dealt  with  and  what  we  are  to  aim  at ;  and  then  see 
how  our  object  can  be  gained. 

The  material  to  be  dealt  with  is  an  active  young 
animal  whose  healthy  natural  desire  ia  to  rove  about 
and  be  inquisitive  about  things  generally ;  to  dissect 
and  to  get  at  the  inside  of  things ;  a  young  animal 
full  of  latent  ability  and  with  strongly  marked 
practienl  tendencies.  Instead  of  developing  his 
natural  instincta,  his  imaginative  power  and  his 
individuality,  we  glue  Mm  to  a  desk  and  cram  him 
with  mere  facts — mainly  from  books.  We  practically 
shut  liim  off  from  the  world  outside  and  we  scarcely 
allow  him  to  handle  anything  i  the  instinct  to  experi- 
ment, which  is  so  highly  developed  in  children,  is 
almost  if  not  altogether  disregtirded.  There  is  neither 
common -sense  nor  moratity  in  such  a  system ! 

The  greatest  mistake  of  all  that  we  make  is  that 
we  cultivate  only  one  set  of  the  pupil's  faculties  even 
when  the  teaching  is  really  good — and  that  not  the 
most  useful  to  the  majority.  The  system  is  in  all  its 
essentials  a  literary  system,  not  a  practical  system. 
Training  intended  at  one  time  for  a  certain  very 
limited  section  of  the  community  has  been  extended 
in  course  of  time  to  the  whole  of  the  commnnity ;  and 
naturally  the  results  are  unsatisfactory— in  many 
cases  deplorable, 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  are  ever  to  make  schools 

in    rural   districts   a   success,  we  must   carry  on  the 

school  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  not  within  four 

brick    walls,    but  out  of  dmrs  in  ton<:h  wUh  Mature} 

'  To  put  education  in  rural  ^clioola  on  a  sound  basis,  it  will  be 

necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  adopt  a  coarse  sucli  as  I  advocated  in  a  letter 

to  tlie  Times,  on  February  l^^JJJQOT-TttrrJto^ppoiiit  a  few  com  pa  tent 

men  to  co-opemtc  witK^lii^^^^^dr^iiAJL  .giSiifir^tliem  in  working  out 

Ba  tin  factory  acheme-yvfjiiiltriictigu;--  Ekch  3ti( 

//  ^  *'  ' 

Y^       Trave.'jftp   L:*r;;(ks,       ^ 
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A  certain  considerable  part  ot*  tlie  time  must  uecessarilj 
be  taken  up  in  doing  routine  systematic  work  and  in " 
working  up  the  observations  gatliered  out  of  doors : 
indeed,  by  carrying  on  snch  work  in  the  school  we 
are  but  preparing  scholars  to  do  routine  work  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world.  But  we  must  recognise 
that  human  responsibilities  cannot  be  sncceBsfnlly  melM 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  cope  witli  the  coroples 
conditions  under  which  we  live,  which  can  only  be 
if  we  have  gained  some  inaight  into  their  character^ 
at  school. 

The  teacher  of  the  future  must  be  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  to  the  taught — not  a  mere  trainer  of 
parrots.  And  the  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  held^ 
in  deepest  respect.  But  to  this  end,  he  must  cut^ 
himself  adrift  from  codes  and  become  a  self-acting, 
reasoning  being,  prepared  to  see  and  use  his  op- 
portunities^ not  a  mere  automaton  wound  up  once 
for  all  at  a  training  college.  ■ 

We  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  teach  children  merely 
to  read,  write  and  do  sums.  We  recognise  that  every 
scheme  is  incomplete  which  limits  instruction  iuS 
principle  to  those  three  subjects.  But  we  are  still  far 
from  agreeing  what  a  full  scheme  of  studies  should 
comprise.  Fortunately,  we  are  at  last  beginning  toiM 
admit  that  besides  learning  to  write,  if  possible,  all 
must  learn  to  draw ;  and  that  fingers  must  be  culti- 
vated and  accustomed  to  use  tools  of  various  kinds. 
The  doctrine  that  man  is  a  tool -using  animal  was 
taught    long  ago  by   a   prince  among    literary  meu, 

charge  of  a.  particular  distritrt.     We  most  help  tlie  teachers  now  ia 
the  schools  to  iai prove  their  methods,  as  Trell  83  train  their  sueceason,! 
Wlieu   the   new   Act  comes  iuto  foi'ce,   it   will   be  easy  for  counryl 
iiuiliontm  to  institute  experLtneuta  such  as  I  suggest. 


JJarlyle,  but  its  full  significance  is  not  yet  recognised. 
Duly  this  year,  ins  traction  in  manual  training  has 
been  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  teacher's  course 
paii  I  believe  that  teachers  in  training  at  the  nni- 
•JrerEities  are  still  unable  to  obtain  such  instruction : 
the  literary  men  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  force 
of  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  craft. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  eyes,  that  we  fail  to 
recognise  that  eyes  must  be  taught  if  they  are  to  see 
properly :  that  they  need  training  if  they  are  to  see 
vitli  greater  intelligence  than  a  photographic  plate; 
that  they  need  to  be  trained  to  interpret  not  only 
written  or  printed  signs  but  also  the  signs  in  the 
great  hook  of  Nature  around  us. 

And  although  we  valne  experience,  we  scarcely 
recognise  that  the  habit  of  asking  questions  and  some 
skill  in  obtaining  answers  to  such  questions  by  means 
of  experiments — -the  art  of  gaining  experience,  in 
fact — is  one  which  needs  the  most  careful  cultivation 
^  it  is  to  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 
|p  Unless  we  can  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  school 
^niculum,  we  shall  make  no  progress.  Unless  we 
c<an  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  aU  the  faculties 
an  even  chance  of  developing,  we  shall  do  little  good. 
To  this  end,  we  need,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  scientific— 
^  be  really  knowing. 

The  chief  fault  in  our  present  system  is  that  it 
involves  too  much  lesson-learning.  Too  many  subject 
kssorts  are  given — subject  studies  should  be  substi- 
tuted, just  as  object  studies  are  now  advocated  rather 
than  object  lesso7is.  The  conventional  object  lesson^ 
fact,  is  a  model  of  what  should  be  avoided. 

ow  is  such  a  programme  as  I  have  suggested  to 
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be  carried  out  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  involves  treating 
the  child  as  something  more  than  an  automaton^ — it 
involves  putting  the  child  on  an  independent  footing 
and  treating  it  aa  capable  of  exercising  some  measure 
of  independence.  It  must  not  be  told :  "  Learn  this, 
learn  that/'^ — -hut  "  try  to  execute  tiiis  task,  try  to 
solve  this  problem,  look  np  infoi-mation  on  this  or 
that  topic  and  so  learn  how  to  nse  books  usefully." 
Sympathy  must  be  engendered  between  teacher  and 
taught,  so  that  there  may  be  a  constant  inteichange 
of  views. 

We  must  lead  children  to  see  that  they  are  not 
engaged  in  learning  isolated  lessons  but  working  to  a^ 
desirable   end— lead    tbem,   in   fact,    to   take   a   real  ^ 
interest  in  their  school  work   and  acquire  the  habit 
of  working  without  compulsion.     It  must  no  longer 
be  a  reproach   to  us  that,  as  Thring  puts  it — "The 
school 'boy   alone  is   turned   loose   into   the   working 
world  witbout  the  smallest  idea  of  what  he  is  abou 
or  how  to  work."     Every  teacher  should   study  the 
little   volume   of  Addi^esses   by   Thring   (London :   T» 
Fisher  IJnwin),  from  which  this  is  a  quotation. 

I  know  that  what  I  am  urging  can  be  done  and 
that  the  capable  teacher  will  find  great  joy  in  doing 
it — but  exactly  how  it  can  be  best  done,  I  will  not 
now  venture  to  say.  My  object  to-day  is  to  ask  that 
some  of  you  will  attempt  the  task — that  freedom  may 
be  given  you  to  attempt  it.  In  fact,  one  of  the  very 
first  things  to  be  done  under  the  new  Education  Ac 
will  be,  I  imagine,  to  provide  that  teachers  here  and| 
there  are  set  to  investigate — ^to  find  out  what  can 
done  to  improve  the  methods. 

I  have  said  that  much  of  the  work  must  be  done 
out  of  doors.     It  shonid,  in  fact,  he  the  aim  in  a  rui*al 
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district  to  develop  among  the  pupils  of  a  school  an 
accurate  and,  therefore,  a  scieotihc  knowledge  of  the 
district  and  of  all  that  goes  on  in  it,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  led  to  use  their  eyes  and  behave  as  intelhgent 
beings  when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  They  should 
explore  the  district  thoroughly,  be  conversant  with  its 
rocks,  its  plants  and  its  animals.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  all  the  features  of  the  country  close  at 
hand  and  should  be  able  to  recognise  them  ou  the 
Survey  map,  not  forgetting  the  geological  map.  The 
character  of  a  district  to  be  visited  should  be  worked 
out  in  detail  on  the  maps  and  then  verified  by 
inspection.  Outhne  tracings  might  be  made  from  the 
6 -inch  survey  maps  and  all  the  details  filled  in  from 
observation,  colours  being  used  to  bring  out  differences 
in  soO,  crops,  etc.  The  map-making  would  lead  up 
to  all  sorts  of  measurement  work,  including  simple 
surveying ;  and  the  training  in  mathematics  given  in 
the  school  might  be  developed  to  any  desired  extent 
in  carrying  out  such  work.  Of  course,  the  children 
^vould  be  taught  to  make  maps  before  any  jnapn  were 
eons^dted — by  drawing  plans  to  scale  of  the  school- 
room and  its  furniture.  Drawing  and  painting  would 
be  practised  in  order  to  illustrate  the  account  of  the 
outing — some  of  the  seniors  might  even  take  photo- 
graphs—  and  in  writhig  out  the  account^  literary 
powers  might  be  developed :  grammar,  spelling  and 
composition  might  all  be  taught  incidentally. 

The  rocks  of  the  district  might  be  collected  and 
studied  in  school,  thus  giving  rise  to  experimental 
work— in  the  course  of  which  they  would  learn  to 
measure  and  weigh —if  siich  work  had  not  been 
already  introduced  in  other  ways.  Parenthetically  I 
may  refer  teachers  who  need  help  in  devising  a  course 
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of  experimental  work  to  the  scheme  sketched  by  me 
for    teach ei-s  in   training  colleges,  published    by   the 
Education    Department.      The  influence  of  situation, 
etc.,  on    trees  and   plants  might   be  brought   out   by 
mapping  their  distribution  and  seeing  how  this  was 
affected  by  %'arious  factors.     And  experimental  inquiries 
should    be  systematically  carried    on    in    the    school 
garden.      All    sorts    of   records    might    be    kept  ^  of 
weather  conditions ;    of  the  time  of  first  appearance 
and  of  disappearance  of  various  plants,  eta ;    of  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  e^^  obtained  from  and  the  ■ 
cost  of   the  food  supplied  to  poultry.       Opportunity  f| 
should  also  be  found  for  wood  and  iron  work ;  and 
gradually  it  would  be  discovered  which  boys  had  the 
knack  -of  using  their  hands.     Under  such  a  system, 
the   special   aptitudes   of  the  various   scholars  would 
infallibly  be  discovered.     Seeing  eyes  would  be  culti-  ■ 
vated ;  a  lively  interest  would  be  excited  iu  surround-  f 
ings ;     and    the    power    of    putting     questions     and 
obtaining    answers    by    observation,    comparison    and  ■ 
simple  experiments  would  be  acquired.  % 

But  the  greatest  advantage  such  training  would 
have  is  that  it  would  gradually  accustom  the  pupils 
to  be  self-helpful — and  that  they  would  learn  to  take 
an  interest  in  things  about  them.  The  habit  of  inquiry 
having  been  once  gained,  a  desire  to  go  further  would 
be  created  iu  the  minds  of  all  but  the  unintelligent. 

Let  me  advocate  one  other  thing — that  the  art  of 
reading  be  cultivated.  In  these  days  the  cost  of 
^  books  should  be  no  difficulty  and  it  is  to  be  lioped 
^^  that  at  no  distant  date  publishers  wiU  print  good 
^^B  cheap  books  in  readable  type.  Children  learn  to  read 
^^1  with  surprising  facility  and  will  read  eagerly,  if  the 
^^M     example    be    once    set     them    and     due    opportunity 
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provided  I  hope,  indeed,  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  a  common  sight  in  schools  often  to  find  the 
children  all  earnestly  engaged  iti  reading  healthy  books 
— at  present  no  school  teaches  reading  :  the  tendency  to 
read  rubbish  now  so  manifest  is,  therefore^  not  surprising. 

The  doctrine  I  have  advocated  may  appciir  revo- 
lutionary but  there  is  really  nothing  novel  iu  it.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Tliring — one  of  the  greatest 
of  public  school  masters— advises  :  "  Let  lesson  books 
and  lesson  hearing  depart  aod  reading  books  and 
teachers  come  in.  Exit  paper,  enter  life."  And  in 
addi'essing  teachers  on  the  need  of  a  reform  in  our 
methods,  and  asking  them  what  was  to  be  done,  he 
said:  "I  answer  boldly:  First  break  down  the 
knowledge  idol.  Smash  up  the  idolatry  of  knowledge. 
Frankly  and  fairly  admit  that  the  majority  of  mankind 
cannot  get  much  knowledge ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  make  them  get  it  is  a  manufacture  of  stupidity,  a 
downward  education.  It  can't  be  done."  Let  us  re- 
cognise  that — "  It  can't  be  done."  And  let  ua  seek  to 
form  an  ideal  which  will  guide  ua  to  what  can  be  done. 

It  will  be  desirable  that  I  should  add  a  few  words 
as  regards  the  specific  teaching  of  *'  science "  iu 
elementary  schools.  First,  as  to  appliances.  There 
is  a  very  wrong  idea  abroad  that  very  special  and 
expensive  accommodation  must  be  provided.  This  is 
not  the  case.  There  must,  however,  be  space  in 
which  the  work  can  be  done ;  there  must  be  a 
workshop— don't  call  it  a  laboratory :  this  should  be 
fitted  as  a  workshop,  simply.  And  there  should  be  no 
lecture  or  class  room :  all  the  work  should  be  done  at 
the  work  benck  The  tools  need  not  be  many  but 
must  be  good  of  their  kind- — and  much  should  be 
done   with   home-made   appaialus.     Measuring  appli- 
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ances  come  first  and  foremost :  they  are  indispensable. 
All  true  science  is  baaed  on  exact  measurement — the 
introduction  of  measurement  work  ia  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  modem  improvements  in  our  methods  of 
teaching  '*  science "  ;  the  value  of  "  science "  as  a 
school  subject  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
necessitates  the  introduction  of  measurement  work 
into  the  course.  A  great  variety  of  simple  problems 
bearing  on  everyday  matters  can  be  solved  by  means 
of  simple  measurements. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  teacher  of  "  science " 
should  be  to  teach  the  art  of  ea^perimmiinff  —  th^ 
meaning  and  use  of  an  experiment.  Therefore,  the 
motive  with  which  each  experiment  is  made  must  be 
clearly  understood ;  the  best  way  of  making  it  must  be 
thought  out ;  it  must  be  made  deliberately  ;  the  result 
must  be  carefully  noted,  rinally,  the  bearing  of  the 
result — the  extent  to  wliich  it  affords  an  answer  to 
the  question  asked — must  be  considered  ;  if  the  answer 
be  not  satisfactory  or  complete,  other  experiments 
must  be  devised. 

Not  a  few  of  us  think  that  the  art  of  experimenting 
is  the  art  v^hfch  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  British 
nation  should  acquire— that  if  we  knew  how  to 
experiment,  if  we  were  willing  to  experiment,  we 
should  soon  find  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  confront  us. 

Very  few  teachers  have  any  proper  conception  of 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.  To  show,  for  example 
that  a  substance  burns  in  oxygen  in  a  brilliant  manner, 
that  when  A  and  B  are  mixed  something  happens, 
is  merely  to  give  an  object  lesson  or  demonstration  ; 
it  is  not  experimenting.  However  valuable  and 
helpful  in  teaching  such  practical  demonstrations  may 
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be,  tliey  lIo  not  constitute  experimental  teaching.  To 
experiment,  according  to  the  dictionary,  is  to  search 
out  by  trial.  The  essential  first  step  in  an  experiment 
ia  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
quest  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  engage.  When  the 
motive  is  clear,  some  clue  must  be  sought  for  and 
followed  up.  In  fact,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising 
students  who  are  learning  to  become  experimentalists 
to  put  aside  all  ordinary  text -books  and  to  read 
detective  stories  and  books  such  as  Baden -Powell's 
shilling  Auk  to  Scouting ;  and  I  ask  them  to  picture 
such  a  change  as  the  rusting  of  iron,  for  example,  aa 
comparable  with  a  mntder  and  the  discovery  and 
isolation  of  the  substance  which  causes  it  as  comparable 
with  the  tracking  down,  conviction  and  final  execution 
of  a  murderer. 

I  would  advise  every  teacher  to  read  very  c^efnlly 
and  ponder  over  **  The  Ship  that  Fonnd  Heraelf,"  in 
Eudyard  Kipling's  collection  of  stories  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Day's  Work  The  wonderful 
way  in  which  Kipling  pictures  and  calls  to  mind  what 
goes  on  in  every  part  of  the  ship  as  she  breasts  the 
storm  may  help  the  teacher  to  realise  what  his  attitude 
should  be  towards  the  problem  be  seeks  to  solve ; 
may  help  him  to  find  the  right  way  of  cultivating  the 
seeing  eye  in  his  pupils ;  may  help  him  to  acquire 
some  measure  of  independence,  some  imaginative  power. 

Every  teacher  should  possess  Darwin's  Origin  of 
^i)ecies — now  that  an  excellently- printed  copy  costs 
only  one  shilling — and  should  seek  to  understand  its 
method.  The  formal  literature  advocated  in  the  past 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Master  of  Method 
may  safely  be  put  on  the  shelf,  if  books  such  as  those 
I  have  mentioned  are  studied. 
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In  teaching  children  to  experiment,  a  teacher  must 
exercise  extraordinary  self-restraint  in  withholding 
information :  however  slowly  the  argument  may 
develop,  it  must  be  allowed  to  develop  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  established  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  taken  in  conjunction  with  common  knowledge. 
Teachers  are  not  trained  at  present  to  work  in  such  a 
spirit^— bnt  m  ore's  the  pity,  more's  the  shame '  To 
make  onr  teaching  something  else  than  parrot  training, 
the  teacher  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
discoverer.  A  teacher  who  tries  to  force  himself  to 
work  from  auch  a  point  of  view  may  experience  great 
difficulty  at  first^^but  if  he  but  persevere,  he  will 
sooner  or  later  succeed  and  what  will  astonish  him  — 
most  will  be  the  grawth  of  his  own  power.  m^ 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  books  should' 
not  be  used  in  teaching  the  elements  of  experimental  j, 
science    in    schools — each    scholar    should    gradually^ 
write  his  or  her  own  book  ■  in  such  clear  and  simple 
language  moreover  that   the  home  circle  could  read  it 
with   understanding   and    know  why  everything   had 
been  done  and  what  had  been  discovered,     A  multitude 
of  text-books  are  being  written  at  the  present  day  by  — 
persons   with   no  qualification  whatever  for  the  office  j^ 
such  books  are  being  used  with  most  disastrous  results. 
Most  of  the  Nature  Study  pamphlets  which  are  being 
circulated  introduce   an  entirely  false  point  of  view 
into  the  teaching.     It  cannot  he  too  strongly  insisted  M 
that  the  object  in  view—the  training  of  the  faculties™ 
— requires,  not  that  information  should  be  imparhd, 
but  that  information  should   be  gained  by  personal 
observation    and    experimenting.       We    shall    get   no . 
further  by  merely  talking  about  things. 
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DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    IN    ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

In  a  uoteworthy  article  published  in  the  Cmiiemporm'tf 
Review  in  1870,  on  "The  School  Boards:  What  they 
can  Do  and  what  they  may  Do,"  written  before  the 
first  election  took  place,  Huxley — who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  during  the  first  year  of  its  exixstence^ — pointed 
out  what  in  hia  judgment  ought  to  be  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  education  which  a  School  Board  should 
endeavour  to  give  to  every  child  under  its  influence. 
It  should,  he  said,  include  at  least  three  kinds  of 
instruction  and  of  discipline.  First  in  order  came 
physical  training  and  drill  as  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  school ;  then,  in  the  case  of  girls 
especially,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  household 
work  and  of  domestic  economy ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  laws  of 
conduct  and  training  of  the  aifections,  so  that  all 
might  learn  to  love  with  all  their  hearts  that  conduct 
which  tends  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow-men  and  to  hate  with 
all  their  heart?  that  opposite  course  of  action  which  is 
fraught  with  evil, 
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Great  as  m  the  work  already  accomplished 
School  Boards,  this  programme  is  yet  far  from  being 
realisfid;  indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  methoda  of  dealing  with  masses — 
perhaps  inevitable  at  the  outset  of  so  vast  a  social 
change — has  led  us  to  overlook  its  existence  almost 
entirely. 

Huxley  advised  that  teaching  in  the  elements  of  ■ 
household  work  and  of  domestic  economy  should  be  ^ 
provided  for  girls  especially — "  in  the  first  place  for 
their  own  sakes  and  in  the  second  for  that  of  their 
future  employers,"     The  words  he  used  in  support  of 
his  contention  are  worth  quoting :  M 

"  Eveiy  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  life  of  the  " 
English  poor  is  aware  of  the  misery  and  waste  caused 
by  their  want  of  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  and  M 
by  their  lack  of  habits  of  frugality  and  method.     I  ■ 
suppose    it    is   no   exaggeration    to   say   that   a   poor 
Frenchwoman  would  make  the  money  which  the  wife 
of  a  poor  Englishman  spends  in  food  go  twice  as  far, 
and  at  the  same  time  turn  out  twice  as  palatable  a 
dinner.     Why   Englishmen,   who    are    so    notoriously 
fond  of  good  living,  should  be  so  helplessly  incompetent 
in  the  art  of  cookery  ih  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
nature ;  but  from  the  varied  abominations  of  the  rail- 
way refreshment  rooms  to  the  monotonous  dinners  of 
the  poor,  English  feeding  is  either  wasteful  or  nasty,  or 
both.     And  as  to  domestic  service,  the  groans  of  the 
housewives  of  England  ascend   to   heaven !      In   five 
^      cases  out  of  six  the  girl  who  takes  a  place  has  to 
^B    be  trained  by  her  mistress  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
^^    decency  and  order;  and  it  is  a  mercy  if  she  does  not 
m       turn  up  her  nose  at  anything  like  the  mention  of  an 
W      honest  and  proper  economy.     Thousands  of  young  girls 
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are  said  to  starve  or  worse  yearly  in  London;  and 
at  the  same  time  thousands  of  mistresses  of  households 
are  ready  to  pay  high  wages  for  a  decent  housemaid 
or  cook  or  a  fair  workwomau  aud  cau  hy  no  means 
get  what  they  want.  Surely,  if  the  elementa-ry  schools 
are  worth  anything,  they  may  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  things  which  is  demoralising  the  poor,  while  it  is 
wasting  the  lives  of  those  better  off"  in  small  worries 
and  anuoyauces." 

The  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  leaves  us 
much  as  we  were  when  Huxley  spoke  and  many  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  School  Boards  have  made  our 
position  worse  in  many  respects  by  favouring  un- 
practical methods  of  training,  Huxley's  picture  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  been  under  rather  than  over 
painted :  all  classes  — not  only  those  specifically  re- 
ferred to  by  him — are  still  hampered  by  the  general 
absence  of  knowledge  of  true  domestic  economy.  Just 
consider  how  ignorant  we  all  are  of  almost  everything 
concerning  ns  iu  daily  lii'e.  The  cook  in  the  kitchen 
has  no  eyes — her  fire  is  scarcely  ever  proportioned 
to  the  work  it  has  to  do  and  coals  are  wasted  to  a 
terrible  extent ;  she  scarcely  knows  when  water  really 
boils  and  consequently  she  has  no  clear  idea  of  the 
difference  between  boiling  and  what  the  cookery  books 
call  simmei'ing,  so  that  if  she  cook  an  egg  properly  it  is 
by  a  lucky  accident ;  she  uses  the  same  saucepan  over 
a  fire  and  over  a  gas- burner,  never  realising  how 
important  it  is  to  have  such  vessels  clean  outside  as 
well  as  inside;  she  rarely  weighs  or  measures  any- 
thing, therefore  the  puddings  are  seldom  twice  alike 
and  her  coffee  is  more  often  than  not  iindrinkahle. 
But  her  mistress  is  even  more  ignorant  and  cannot 
instruct   her   to   do  better  \  she  has  not  the  faintest 
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underatanding  what  food  is,  of  what  iise  it  is  to  us" 
or  in  what  respects  ditJerent  foods  differ— consequently 
our  whole  system  of  feeding  ia  purely  empirical :  and 
it  is  not  only  wasteful  but  in  many  cases  great  harm 
is  done  by  irrational  or  over  feeding.  The  harm  done 
to  infants  through  thoughtless  and  improper  feeding 
is  incalculable.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  1  think 
the  women  alone  are  in  fault.  The  ignorance  of  the^ 
roaster  of  the  house  is  usually  equal  to  that  of  th^B 
mistress  and  the  cook  combined,  so  that  even  if  he 
have  the  time,  he  has  never  the  inclination  to  help 
them  out  of  their  difficulties.  How  many  men  have 
any  understanding  of  sanitary  matters  and  are  able  to 
judge  whether  their  house  is  in  reasonable  sanitary 
repair  or  to  exercise  .intelligent  supervision  of  any 
workmen  who  are  called  into  the  house  ?  How  many 
understand  what  happens  when  coal  burns  and  why 
smoke  is  produced  ?  The  consequence  of  this  ignor- 
ance is  that  fog  afflicts  us  out  of  doors  during  the 
winter  months  and  mentally  during  the  whole  year. 
Clearly  tlie  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  fog  difficulty 
is  to  raise  the  intelligence  of  the  householder— the 
legislation  asked  for  by  many  will  not  do  it. 

Do  I  exaggerate  our  ignorance  of  what  ia  going  on 
around  us,  our  inability  to  understand,  our  apathy 
towards  our  surroundings  ?  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
watching  others  and  the  experiences  I  have  acquired 
as  the  father  of  a  large  family  and  as  a  householder 
teaches  me  that  although  we  manage  to  get  on  with 
more  or  less  of  comfort,  there  is  great  waste  of  energy 
and  material  and  in  many  cases  much  sufferings  all 
arising,  not  so  much  from  our  ignorance,  as  from  ouc^ 
thoughtlessness  and  eyelessness.  ^ 

Tlie  domestic  economy — -or  domestic  science,  as  we 
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desire  to  call  it^ — in  which,  therefore,  all  should  be 
more  or  less  instructed,  is  something  wider  than  is 
indicated  by  Huxley's  mere  words,  though  scarcely,  I 
believe,  than  was  ia  his  mind;  something  wider  than 
the  conventional  domestic  economy  recognised  and 
supported  by  County  Councils  and  School  Boards, 
which  usually  comprises  mere  elementary  technical 
instruction  in  cookery,  sewing  and  washing.  Not  that 
I  would  disparage  these — on  the  contrary ;  but  some- 
thing much  more  fundamental  and  even  far  leas 
technical  is  needed  by  way  of  preparation  in  order 
that  really  sound  training  may  be  given  later  on  in 
the  very  subjects  which  are  of  primary  importance. 
Domestic  science,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  implied, 
is  as  much  a  subject  for  boys  as  for  girls — for  nien 
as  for  women.  This  is  far  too  rarely  recognised ;  and 
not  only  so  but  it  is  beyond  question,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  we  are  neglecting  to  give  the  truly 
technical  education  tliat  will  assist  to  make  home  life 
happy  and  the  labour  of  all  workers  efficient ;  that  by 
teaching  a  smattering  of  everything  we  get  thorough- 
ness in  nothing. 

Why  is  it,  may  be  asked,  that  while  we  are  so 
solicitous  in  our  care  of  bodily  health,  we  pay  so 
little  serimis  attention  to  mentiil  liealth ;  that  so  little 
has  been  done  towaixls  establishing  in  the  public 
mind  any  proper  eonception  as  to  what  constitutes 
mental  health  ? 

When  people  are  killed  by  bad  drains  we  are 
moved  at  once  to  take  notice  of  the  evil ;  but  mental 
injuries  conditioned  by  defective  education,  far  more 
serious  probably  in  the  aggregate  than  those  affecting 
our  bodily  health,  are  but  rarely  correctly  diagnosed. 
If  they  were,  we  should  not  cotitinue  to   allow  the 
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intellects  of  our  children  to  be  "  stunted  by  procrustean 
attempts  to  teach  them  all  the  same  accomplishments, 
to  the  neglect  most  often  of  any  soand  practical 
training  of  their  faculties."  In  these  matters  we  are 
still  living  in  an  age  of  superstition — -of  false  worship ; 
those  who  call  attention  to  the  insanitary  state  of  our 
educational  system  are  rarely  treated  seriously  by  the 
public  at  large ;  that  we  neglect  just  those  means 
which  probably  will  most  conduce  to  the  formation  of 
character  is  almost  unrecognised  even  by  the  great 
body  of  professed  educationists.  It  is  almost  always 
by  appeals  to  our  pockets  and  not  to  our  higher  moral 
nature  that  attempts  to  improve  our  teaching  are 
made  saccessfui 

In  a  word,  science  is  not  yet  included  within  the 
purview  of  practical  politics.  No  better  evidence  of 
this  could  be  offered  than  the  fact  that  the  chief 
Liberal  organ  of  our  daily  press,  the  other  day,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years,  in  reviewing  with  just  pride  its  M 
history,  although  it  told  us  much  of  war^,  practically  ■ 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  victories  of  scientific 
workers— whose  labours  during  the  period  have 
revolutionised  the  husiuess  of  the  world  and  brought 
greater  happiness  to  untold  millions.  How  is  it 
possible,  with  such  evidence  before  ua,  to  boast  of  the 
present  as  an  age  of  culture  ? 

As  it  is  well  recognised  that  no  movement  can 
prosper  in  this  country  until  it  becomes  popular,  those 
who  are  informed  on  questions  such  as  I  have  referred 
to  are  in  duty  bound  to  speak  out.  Let  me  beg  any 
members  of  our  School  Board  who  are  present  here 
and  such  others  as  may  happen  to  beeome  aware  of 
this  appeal  to  take  it  most  carefully  inte  their  con- 
sideration.    The  introduction  of  more  rational  methods 
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of  teaching  is,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
national  importance.  Recent  events  have  brought 
home  to  us  more  clearly  than  has  ever  before  happened^ 
how  absolutely  our  future  depends  on  our  preparedness 
to  face  the  competition,  the  jealousy  and  even  the  iU- 
wiU  of  the  world ;  nor  must  we  forget  how  absolutely, 
also,  apart  from  any  question  of  competition,  our  home 
comfort,  as  I  have  said,  depends  on  our  ability  to 
understand  our  surroundings  and  to  act  rationally. 

The  School  Board  is  not  itself  aware,  I  believe, 
what  has  already  been  done  under  its  auspices ;  it  is 
not  yet  the  habit  of  its  members  to  interest  themselves 
in  educational  method— no  great  blame  to  them,  as 
teachers  also  have  hitherto  paid  but  a  very  insuflficient 
share  of  attention  to  the  subject.  They  probably  do 
not  know,  therefore,  that  during  the  past  five  years  or 
so  a  revolution  has  been  silently  effected  in  a  district 
close  at  hand  over  the  water,  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
Hackney  district — a  revolution  effected  under  their 
auspices  but  with  little  encouragement  from  them, 
]rjcrhap3,  which  some  of  us  think  will  ultimately  spread 
throughout  the  land,  affecting  schools  of  all  grades ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  we  trust  this  may 
very  soon  come  about.  The  School  Board  may,  at 
least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Hmd  Masters — who  assembled 
in  solemn  conclave  at  the  Mansion  House  a  few  days 
£^0 — agreed  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  educa- 
tional  authorities  a  scheme  of  elementary  scientific 
exercises,  which  is,  in  principle,  that  long  since  adopted 
in  certain  of  its  schools.  Many  have  held  the  opinion 
that  the  reform  whicli  our  school  system  is  so  much 
in  need  of  wiU  come  from  below — that  the  higher 
grade  schools  must  eventually  be  led  to  do  their  dut^ 
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by  the  example  set  by  the  eleraenfcary  schools.  I 
venture  to  claim  this  action  of  the  head  masters  as 
proof  positive  that  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  at 
laat  established ;  also  to  claim  it  as  evidence  that  the 
School  Board  for  London  has  been  engaged  in  a  goodj 
work  of  which  it  has  reason  to  be  very  proud. 

In  order  to  meet  the  argument — if  argument  it 
—which  some  misguided,  not  to  say  selfish,  people  are  ' 
sure  to  use,  that  the  School  Board  has,  in  a  measure, 
exceeded  its  functions,  let  me  at  once  point  out  thal^| 
it  has  but  dealt  with  one  necessary  element  in  educa- 
tion—that in  the  future,  just  as  all  mitst  be  taught  to 
read,  so  all  m-ud  be  taught  the  elements  of  scientific 
method.     Moreover,  although  it  is  known  how  much 
we  are  striving  to  give  teehniccd  education^  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  generally  known  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
such  work  are  agreed  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  give  true  technical  education   in 
this   country  owing   to   the  extraordinarily  defective 
condition  of  our  preliminary  school  training :  so  that^ 
unless  the  children  in  elementary  schools  are  taught  ™ 
to  appreciate  the  main  principles  of  scientific  method 
—aye,   not   merely  to  appreciate   them,   but  are   so 
practised  in  their  nse  that  they  become  part  of  their^ 
nature — it  will  be  impossible  for  them  afterwards  tofl 
avail  themselves  properly  of  the  higher  training  which 
is  offered  to  them  and  which  alone  can  render  them 
thoroughly    competent    as    industrial    and    domestic™ 
workers.     At  tbe  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Directors  and  Organising  Secretaries  for  Technical 
and  Secondary  Education,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  Manchester,  a   highly  experienced  worker  in   this 
field,  remarked  that  whereas  elementary  schools  should 
be  training  institutions,  under  our  present  system  they 
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were  merely  places  for  imparting  information,  all 
aiming  at  earning  money  grants.  The  great  difficulty 
the  technical  schools  had  to  contend  with,  he  said, 
was  the  impreparednees  of  the.  country  and  the  want 
of  systematic  organisation :  they  could  not  get  pupils 
who  had  been  properly  prepared.  It  would  seem,  he 
added,  that  the  real  needs  of  the  country  as  an  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  country  were  entirely 
ignored.  They  desired  to  press  upon  Parliament 
the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  of 
education.  It  was  the  duty  of  some  one  to  put  into 
their  hands  proper  material  on  which  they  could  work 
and  until  this  was  done  their  functions  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  carried  on.  At  present  they  were  called 
upon  to  undertake  work  which  was  not  technical 
education  at  all  but  merely  playing  with  it. 

Complaints  such  as  this  are  heard  everywhere  and 
it  is  not  merely  asserted  that  we  neglect  but  that  we 
hinder,  which  is  far  worse :  for  many  think  that  the 
kind  of  teaching  we  give  at  the  outset  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  school  course,  acts  protectively  like 
vaccination,  more  or  less  closing  the  mind  and  rendering 
it,  if  not  immuue  from  attack,  at  least  feebly  susceptible 
of  receiving  higher  training.' 

It  is,  I  trust,  unnecessary  for  me  to  show  that 
there  is  no  desire  to  introduce  a  new  subject  into  the 
already  overcrowded  school  programme;  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  object  has  been  to  introduce 
improved  and  practical  methods  of  teaching,  to 
lighten,  rather  than  to  increase,  the  burden  now  put 

'  Mention  was  made  here,  at  coDsiderablc  lengtli,  of  the  work  dotie 
by  Mesars.  Gordon  and  Heller  in  siving  iiistruction  in  scientific 
method  in  the  Board  Sehuob  ;  u&  this  is  jeferred  to  in  Article  XV 
fp.  244)  the  account  is  omitted. 
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upon  botli  scholars  and  teachers.  We  complain  that 
under  tlie  present  system  the  work  done  in  schocls  | 
is  meciianical ;  that  it  involves  practically  nothing 
bnfc  lesson  learning,  no  proper  attempt  being  made  to 
educate  or  call  forth  the  innate  ability  more  or  less 
latent  in  every  child,  nor  to  so  discipline  the  minds  of 
children  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  their 
studies  on  leaving  school.  Our  system  claims  to  be  a 
practical  system,  as  the  children  are  set  to  make 
measurements  and  to  find  out  things  theniselveSj 
thereby  learning  to  do  things — which  is  much  better 
than  being  told  about  them — -and  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  quantitative  system,  as  the  children  are  en-  ■ 
couraged  to  weigh  and  measure  whenever  possible 
and  we  gradually  lead  them  to  be  exact  and  thrifty. 
It  is  a  logical  system,  encouraging  thoughtfulness,  as 
all  the  exercises  are  baaed  on  deiinite  motives  which 
must  iii^t  be  understood;  and  the  information  gained 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments  is  made  use  of  ina 
drawing  conclusions  and  in  devising  further  test  ex- 
periments. It  is  an  anti-dogmatic  system,  as  answers 
to  questions  are  sought  and  obtained  experimentally ;  ■ 
each  chUd,  iti  fact,  engages  in  research.  It  is  a  useful 
system,  as  most  of  the  exercises  have  to  do  w^ith  the 
common  objects  or  practices  of  daily  life.  It  is  and 
ennobling  system,  as  it  gives  play  to  the  imagination 
and  tends  to  turn  the  imagination,  not  inwards^  but 
outwards. 

As  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  when  speaking 
of  the  work,  the  great  object  in  view  is  the  formation 
of  character — to  turn  out  pupils  who  have  learnt  to  ■ 
be  careful,  exact,  observant  and  thoughtful  and  who 
therefore  can  be  trusted.  For  such  work  as  I  liave 
clQ&crihed  we  claim  the  first  ^^osition  next  to  the  threi 
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E'a ;  it  is  desirable  to  state  this  plainly,  as  this  will 
be  the  main  issue  to  which  any  coranjittee  of  investiga- 
tiou  must  direct  its  attention, 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  in  some  ways  the 
experience  gained  in  the  elementary  schools  is  likely 
to  influence  tliose  of  higher  grade ;  hut  there  are  other 
ways  not  yet  mentioned  to  wbich  I  may  briefly  refer 
Fii-st  and  before  every  other  advantage  which  the  new 
scheme  presents  cornea  the  nae  of  the  balance — an 
instrument  which,  in  the  future,  I  believe,  will  be 
regarded  in  all  schools  ns  an  extraordinarily  potent 
means  of  effecting  moral  culture. 

I  hope  some  day  to  see  teachers  geuerally  persuaded 
that  the  balance  is  the  most  valuable  educational 
weapon  at  their  disposal,  not  a  mere  instrument  for 
proving  principles.  Then  every  child  will  be  taught 
to  weigh  token  very  l/c^im^j  and  will  learn  to  treat  the 
balance  with  utmost  care  and  reverence  and  in  every 
way  to  preserve  it  from  harm ;  moreover,  the  discipline 
of  weighing  properly  will  be  continued  until  it  becomes 
a  fixed  habit.  The  point  is  one  of  extreme  importance, 
on  which  I  desire  to  lay  all  possible  emphasis.  Con- 
version to  the  true  faith  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  gradually 
effected  as  experience  is  gained.  It  is  not  a  matter 
on  which  a  valid  opinion  can  be  pronounced  without 
extended  trial.  Then  1  am  often  told  by  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  that  the  whole  class  must  be  doing 
one  and  the  same  thing  at  a  particular  time  and  that 
work  begun  at  one  lesson  must  be  completed  within 
the  time  allotted  to  the  lesson.  The  experience  of  the 
Board  Schools  ehows,  however,  that  considerable 
latitude  is  possible  in  these  respects;  in  fact,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  allow  different  members  of  the 
class   to   occupy  themselves   somewhat   differently   in 
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order  to  eke  out  the  modest  supply  of  apparatus  at 
diapasaL  But  in  this  direction  there  is  ohviously 
much  opportunity  for  careful  experimeuting,  I  believe 
that  we  shall  ere  long  come  to  the  conclusiou  that 
rigid  time-tables  in  which  every  five  minutes  during 
the  day  has  its  allotted  task  must  give  way  to  a  far 
more  elastic  plan;  and  I  even  look  forward  to  the 
time  when,  instead  of  confining  children  at  desks  aU 
day  long,  we  shall  allow  tbem  to  move  about  in  aa 
orderly  manner  and  do  much  of  their  work  at  benches 
such  as  we  have  in  our  science  schools ;  and  that  we 
shall  then  encourage  them  to  talk  together  about 
their  work  as  young  children  will  do  when  left  to 
themselves :  in  fact,  that  our  whole  system  will  be 
one  tending  to  develop  and  expand  childlike  habits  of 
mindf  which  all  capable  observers  agree  are  infinitely 
in  advance  of  those  of  ordinary  grown-up  people. 

All  these  are  matters  requiring  most  careful  atten- 
tion from  the  School  Board  and  to  study  them  it 
should  organise  an  intelligence  department,  as  ex- 
perience shows  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department ;  indeed,  if  education  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  future  as  a  science  and  it  be  recognised  that 
progress  in  education  can  only  be  the  outcome  of 
experimental  investigation,  it  will  often  be  necessary™ 
for  the  School  Board  to  take  cognisance  of  the  doings 
of  the  iuspeetora  and  to  require  that  they  maintain  an 
open-minded  attitude  towards  attempts  to  improve  the 
teaching.  The  sure  method  would  be  to  require  that 
the  inspectors  should,  occasionally,  themselves  go  back 
into  training — a  still  better  plan  would  be  to  require 
of  each  one  of  them,  at  stated  intervals,  a  piece  of 
research  work. 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
AS  A  PART  OF  THE  OEDINAEY  SCHOOL 
COURSE  AND  ON  THE  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTORY COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  CLASSES, 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

However  fully  it  niay  be  admitted  by  the  few  that  it  is 
importaut,  nay  essential,  that  all  memhers  of  the  com- 
mimity,  whatever  their  station  or  occupation,  should 
receive  some  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Natural 
Science  during  their  school  career,  the  general  pnblic 
have  not  as  yet  had  brought  home  to  them  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  that  just  as  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  is  essential  to  all  who  are  hrougbt  into 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  so  in  like  manner  is  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  natural  science  of 
direct  practical  value  to  all  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  Nature,  apart  from  the  pleasure  which  such 
knowledge  affords.  In  fact,  judged  from  a  purely 
utilitarian  standpoint,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  even  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  science  of  daily  Kfe  are  so  mani- 
fold that  if  once  understood  by  the  public,  the  claims 
of  science  to  a  place  in   the  ordinary  school   coui'se 
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St,  equipped  school  chemical  laboratory — that  of  the 
lauchester  Grammar  School.     Also,  it  is  well  known 
liat   at   many  of  the  larger  schools,  such  as  Clifton 
ollege,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rughy,  St  Panl's,  Giggles  wick 
jind   the    North  London   Collegiate   School   for  Girls, 
ample    provision  is  made   for  teaching  one  or  more 
branches   of   natural  science ;   and    not    a   few   other 
examples  might  be  quoted.     But  in  how  large  a  pro- 
|K)rtion  of  the  schools  thronghout  the  country  is  such 
training    neglected  ?    And'  there    is   much    cause    for 
eoraplamt  in  the  fact  that  in  those  schools  in  which 
Science  is  taught,  it  is  after  all  in  most  crises  but  a 
kind   of  "refuge  for  the   destitute,"  only  those  who 
have  failed  on  the  classical  side  and  those  judged  to  be 
inferior  in  intellect  being  turned  over  to  the  so-calletl 
modern  side.     This  is  probably  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes :    to  the  iguorance   already  referred  to  of  the 
pubhc  of  the  importauce  and  value  of  such  trainmg — or 
it  would  be  demanded  of  the  schools  ;  to  the  ignorance 
of  even  the  barest  elonients  of  science  of  the  majority 
of  teachei's  in  charge  of  schools  :  to  the  want  of  good 
acienee  teachers  and  of  suitable  books  ;  to  the  supposed 
expense  of  teaching  science  ;  and  la'^tly — and  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  causes  which 
operate  figainst  the  teaching  of  science — to  the  imper- 
fection of  our  method  of  teaching ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  majority  of  teachera  of  the 
generally  recognised  subjects  who  have  themselves  no 
scientific  knowledge  see  clearly  enough  that  very  little 
good  comes  of  teaching  science  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  commonly  taught  in  schools. 

The  great  objection  to  the  method  at  present  in 
vogue  appears  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  practically  the 
aarae  whether  science  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  general 
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school  CQurae  or  whether  it  is  taught  professionally : 
in  other  words,  a  lad  studies  chemistry,  for  example, 
at  school  in  just  the  same  way  as  at  a  science  college, 
the  only  difference  being  that  he  does  not  carry  his 
studies  so  far  at  school  as  at  college.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  primary  fault  in  our  present  system.  In  my 
opniion,  no  single  branch  of  natural  science  should  be 
selected  to  be  taught  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
course  but  the  instruction  should  comprise  the  elements 
of  what  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  the  science  of 
daily  life  and  should  include  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  geology,  mechanics,  physics,  physiology  and 
zoology — the  oUa  podrida  comprehended  by  Huxley 
under  physiography  but  which  is  perhaps  more  happily 
expressed  in  the  German  word  Naturhmide — in  so  far 
as  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  tlie  ordinary 
operations  and  objects  of  Nature,  the  teaching  from 
beginning  to  end  being  of  as  practical  a  character  as 
possible  and  of  such  a  kiud  as  to  cultivate  the  intelli- 
gence and  develop  the  faculties  of  observing,  comparing 
and  reasoning  from  observation ;  and  the  more  technical 
the  coui-se  the  better.  The  order  in  which  these 
subjects  should  be  introduced  is  matter  for  discussion ;  - 
personally,  1  should  prefer  to  begin  with  botany  and  1 
to  introduce  as  soon  aa  possible  the  various  branches 
of  science  in  no  particular  order  but  that  best  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  the  various  objects  or 
phenomena  to  which  the  teaching  for  the  time  being 
had  reference.  The  extent  to  which  instruction  of 
this  kind  is  given  must  entirely  depend  on  the  class 
of  scholars. 

There  are  few  teachers  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction  and  fewer  books  of  a  character  suited  to 
ordinary  requirements.     The  development  of  such  a 
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system  will,  in  fact,  require  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  speeialiste ;  but  apart  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  efficient   co-operation,   there   is   no 
reaeoii  why  some  such  scheme  should  not  be  elaborated 
at  no  distant  date.     If  action  is  to  be  taken,  however, 
there  must  be  no  delay  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost 
I  trust  that  this  meeting  will  be  prepared  to  give  much 
attention  to  this  question  and  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  Mntinue  the  discussion  on  other  platforms,  as  it  is 
iundamen tally  important  and  deserving  of  the  most 
aerJoua  consideration  of  educationalists.     No  doubt  it 
w'ill  be  said  that  the  object  of  introducing  the  teuching 
I   uf  aeieace  into  the  school  course  is  to  afford  mental 
i   training  of  a  particular  chai-acter,  notthe  inculcation  of 
'useful  knowledge;  and  that  this  end  can  be  secured  by 
teacbiag  well  some  one  branch  of  science.     Admitting 
'^oat  this  has  been  the  ease,  however,  there  is  no  reason 
^iiy  it  should  be  in  the  future :  if  while  developing 
*te  intellect  it  be  possible — and  it  certainly  is^ — -to  im- 
part much  valuable  information  ;  and  if — m  it  certainly 
's— the  teaching  be  rendered  easier  and  more  attractive 
"Scause  it  has  direct  reference  to  the  familiar  objects 
^i  operations  of  Nature.     We  cannot,  indeed,  any 
*oi»ger  afford  to  grow  up  ignomnt  of  all  that  is  going 
^^  around  us  and  without  learning  to  use  our  eyes 
•*ld  our  reasoning  powers;    we  cannot  aflbrd   to  be 
'iHacquainted  with  the   fundamental  laws  of  health ; 
hut  we    must    ever    remember    "  that    knowledge    of 
-Mature  is  the  guide  of  practical  conduct "  and  no  effort 
^ust  be  spared  to  render  our  system  of  education  an 
Effectual      preparation     and     truly     adapted     to     the 
Exigencies  of   practical    life.     The    female    educators 
Appear  already  to  have  grasped  the  importance  of  such 
teaching  and   under  the   guiee  of  domestic  economy 
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mucli  that  I  advocate  is  being  taught  in  girls'  schools; 
it  m  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  something  akin  to  the 
domestic  economy  course  in  girls*  schools  will  find  a 
place  in  boys'  schools. 

To  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of 
teaching    my   own  special   subject   in  science  classeiH 
sucli  as  those  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Bepartineut  and  in  the  introductory  course 
for  students  in  science  schools  and  colleges  generally. 
To   deal  first    witli    the    former.      Inspection   of   the 
syllabus  for  the  elementary  stage,  together  with  the 
study  of  the  examination  papers  of  the  past  few  yearajM 
will  show  that  the  student  is  mainly  required  to  have 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preparing 
and  also  of  the  properties  of  the  commoner  7wn-mei€dli^^ 
elements  and  their  cliief  compounds.     There  is  thus 
practically  no   distinction  to  be  drawn  between   the 
knowledge  required  of  students  under  the  Science  and^| 
Art  Department  and  of  those   who  are  making  the 
study  of  chemistry  the  business  of  their  lives.     But 
surely  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  train  up  chemists  and   1  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  neither  their  desire  nor  their  intention  to 
do  so  J  their  object  undoubtedly  is  to  encourage  th^f 
teaching   of    chemistry    as    a    means    of    cultivating 
certain   faculties  and  in  order  that  the  fundamental 
laws    of    chemistry    may    be   understood    and    their 
commoner   apphcations    realised.     It    is  not   difficult 
to   understand  how    the  system    has   grown    up  and^^ 
why  it  is  maintained ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  becauslfl 
the  Department  consider  it  a  satisfactory  one :   it  is 
t>ecause  they  know  full  well  that  a  better  system  is 
not  yet  developed  and  that  it  would  be  unwise 
legislate  far  in  advance  of  the  intelligence  and  power 
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of  the  majority  of  the  teachers.  With  all  deference, 
however,  I  veEtiire  to  add  that  the  programme  has 
been  drawn  up  too  mucli  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  specialist  and  that  too  little  attention  has  heen 
devoted  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  education- 
alist. The  course  I  am  inclined  to  advocate  would 
he  of  a  more  directly  useful  character.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  the  beginning  attention  should  he  con- 
fined to  the  non-metals,  especially  when  certain  of  the 
metals  enter  so  largely  into  daily  use;  and  provided 
that  it  involve  no  sacrifice  of  the  opportunities  of 
developing  the  faculties  which  it  is  our  special  object 
to  cultivate  by  the  study  of  chemistry,  there  is  no 
reason  against,  but  every  reason  for,  selecting  subjects 
of  everyday  importance  rather  than  such  as  are 
altogether  outside  our  ordinary  experience,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  :  even  chlorine, 
except  in  relation  to  common  salt,  might  be  omitted 
from  special  study.  The  presumed  distinction  between 
so-called  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  should  be 
altogether  put  aside  and  forgotten  and  the  elements 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds  introduced 
at  a  very  early  stage  in  order  that  the  phenomena  of 
animal  and  plant  life  might  come  under  consideration. 
To  give  the  barest  possible  outline  of  a  programme,  I 
would  include  such  subjects  as  the  following  in  the 
syllabus  : — 

The  chemistry  of  air,  of  water  and  of  combustion. 
The  distinction  between  elements  and  compounds. 
The  fundamental  laws  which  regulate  the  formation 
of  compounds  and  the  chemical  action  of  bodies 
upon  one  another  (i.e,,  the  nature  of  so-called  chemical 
change).  The  chemical  properties  of  the  metals  in 
ordinary  use  with  special  reference  to  their  uses  and 
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the  action  upon  them  of  air,  water,  etc.  The  conipoei 
tion  of  natural  waters.  The  distinctiou  between  fata, 
carbohydrates  aud  albuminous  substances  in  so  far 
as  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  relative 
values  of  different  tbods  and  respiration  and  growth 
ill  animals  and  plants  (outlines  of  the  chemistry  of 
aiahnal  and  plant  life,  in  fact) ;  the  nature  of  the 
processes  of  fermentation,  putrefaction  and  decay. 

The  instruction  in  these  subjects  should  in  all 
cases  be  imparted  by  means  of  object  lessons  and 
tutorial  classes;  lectures  pure  aud  simple  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  The  students  should  by 
themselves  go  through  a  number  of  practical  exercises 
on  the  various  subjects.  I  would  abolish  the  teaching 
of  tables  for  the  detection  of  simple  salts,  the  teaching 
of  analysis,  as  at  present  conducted,  being,  1  believe, 
in  moat  caseSj  of  very  little  if  any  use  except  as 
enabling  teachers  to  earn  grants. 

In  schools  and  colleges  in  which  chemistry  is 
taught  as  a  science,  ostensibly  with  the  object  of 
training  young  people  to  be  chemists,  it  is  the  al- 
most invariable  practice  that  the  student  first  devotes 
more  or  less  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  commoner 
gases  and  then  proceeds  to  study  qualitative  analysis; 
quantitative  determinations  are  made  only  during  the 
later  period  of  the  course.  I  believe  that  the  system 
hiis  two  gix^at  faults :  it  la  too  mechanical  and  it  does 
not  sufficiently  develop  the  faculty  of  reasoning  from 
observation ;  moreover  actual  practice  in  measurement 
is  introduced  far  too  late  in  the  course.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  meaning  of  the  terms  equivalent, 
atomic  weight,  molecular  weight,  should  be  thoroughly 
grasped  at  an  early  stage :  according  to  my  experi- 
ence   this    is  very  rarely   the  case ;    no  difficulty  is 
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met  with,  however,  if  the  beginner  is  taught  to  make 
a  few  determioations  lilmself  of  equivalents,  etc,,  as 
he  very  well  may  be.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter  into  a  more  detailed  criticism  but  I  propose 
instead  to  give  a  brief  description  of  a  modiiication  of 
the  existing  system  which  in  my  hands,  in  the  course 
of  about  four  years'  experience,  has  furnished  most 
encouraging  results  and  which  I  venture  to  think  is 
worthy  of  an  extended  triaL 

Instead  of  merely  preparing  a  variety  of  gases,  the 
student  is  required  to  solve  a  number  of  problems 
experimentally :  to  determine,  for  example,  the  com- 
position of  air  and  of  water ;  and  the  idea  of  measure- 
ment is  introduced  from  the  very  beginning  as 
the  determination  is  made  quantitatively  as  well  as 
qualitatively.  Each  student  receives  a  paper  of 
instructions  — -  two  of  which  are  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  paper — which  are  advisedly  made 
as  bare  as  possible  so  as  to  lead  him  to  find  out 
for  himself  or  inquire  how  to  set  to  work ;  he  is 
particularly  directed  that,  having  made  an  experi- 
ment, he  is  to  enter  in  his  notebook  an  account  of 
what  he  has  done  and  of  the  result ;  and  he  is  then  and 
there  to  ask  himself  what  bearing  the  result  has  upon 
the  particular  problem  under  consideration :  having 
done  so,  he  is  to  write  down  his  conclusion.  He  is 
thus  at  once  led  to  consider  what  each  experiment 
teaches :  in  other  words,  to  reason  from  observation. 
Apart  from  the  mental  exercise  which  this  system 
affords,  if  the  writing  out  of  the  notes  be  properly 
supervised,  the  literary  exercise  which  it  also  affords 
is  of  no  mean  value. 

In  illustration,  I  may  here  very   briefly  describe 
the  manner  of  working  out  the  second   problem  in 
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dry  hydrogen  at  a  glaas  jet  uiidemeatii  a  cold  surface 
and  to  collect  and  examine  the  product'*  The  pro- 
duct IB  easily  recognised  as  water.  The  immediate 
answer  to  the  question  "What  does  this  observation 
teach  ?  **  iSj  that  since  iron  is  absent,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  experiment  1,  the  production  of  water 
on  burning  hydrogen  in  air,  the  composition  of  which 
has  already  been  determined,  is  an  absolute  demonstra- 
tion that  hydrogen  is  contained  in  water. 

4-  Having  previously  studied  the  combustion  of 
copper,  iron  and  phosphorus  in  air  and  having  learnt 
that  when  these  substances  burn  they  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  oxygen  in  air,  the  student  is  also 
led  to  infer  from  the  observation  that  hydrogen  burns  in 
air,  producing  water,  that  most  probably  it  combines 
with  the  oxygen  and  that  water  contains  oxygen  besides 
hydrogen.  It  may  be,  however,  it  is  then  pointed  out, 
that  the  hydrogen,  unlike  the  phosphorus,  etc.,  com- 
bines with  the  nitrogen  instead  of  with  the  oxygen 
or  perhaps  with  both.  He  is,  therefore,  instructed  to 
pass  oxygen  over  heated  copper,  weighing  the  tube 
before  and  after  the  operation ;  and  to  heat  the  "  oxide 
of  copper"  subsequently  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
He  then  observes  that  water  is  formed,  the  oxygen 
being  removed  from  the  copper  :  and  since  nitrogen  is 
absent,  it  follows  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  and  of  these  alone. 

5.  By    repeating    this    last    experiment    so   as   to 

ascertain  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  copper  oxide  tube 

and    the    weight    of  water   produced,   the    data    are 

obtained    for    calculating    the    proportions    in    which 

'hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  associated  in  water. 

In  practice,  the  only  serious  difficulty  met  with  has 
been  to  induce  students  to  give  themselves  the  trouble 
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to  consider  what  information  is  gained  from  a  particular 
obeervation ;  to  be  properly  inquisitive,  in  fact,  T 
cannot  think  that  this  arises,  as  a  rule,  from  mental 
incapacity.  When  we  consider  how  the  child  is 
always  putting  questions  and  that  nothing  is  more 
beautifully  characteristic  of  young  children  than  the 
desire  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything 
they  see,  1  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  one 
of  the  main  results^ — and  it  is  indeed  a  lamentable 
result — of  our  present  school  system  that  the  natural 
spirit  of  inquiry,  inherent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  member  of  the  community,  should  be  thus 
stunted  in  its  growth  instead  of  being  carefully 
developed  and  properly  directed. 

Having  studied,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  de- 
scribedj  air,  water,  the  gas  given  off  on  heating  common 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  combustion,  the  student  next  receives  a  paper  with 
directions  for  the  comparative  study  of  lead  and  silver 
(see  Appendix),  The  experiments  are  chosen  so  as  to 
aflbrd  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  the  methods 
ordinarily  employed  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analyses.  The  student  who  lias  conscientiously  per- 
formed all  the  exeixjises  is  in  a  position  to  specialise 
his  studies  in  whatever  direction  may  be  desirable. 

The  system  I  have  thus  advocated  undoubtedly 
involves  far  more  trouble  to  the  teacher  than  that 
ordinarily  followed ;  but  the  student  learns  far  more 
under  it  and  I  assert  with  confidence  that  the  training 
is  of  a  far  higher  order  and  also  of  a  more  directly  use- 
ful character,  I  believe  it  to  be  generally  applicable* 
and  that  it  would  be  of  special  advantage  in  those 
cases  in  which  only  a  short  time  can  be  devoted  to 
the^  study  of  cliemisUy — as  m  ax^wi^  classes  and 
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medical  schools.  At  present  tlie  only  practical  teach- 
ing vouchsafed  to  the  inajoriby  of  students  in  our  lai^e 
medical  Bchools  is  a  short  summer  couiBe  during  which 
they  are  taught  the  uae  of  certain  analytical  tahles : 
as  a  mental  exercise,  the  training  they  receive  is  of 
douhtfid  value ;  the  knowledge  gained  is  of  little  use 
in  after  life ;  and  the  course  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
dignified  by  being  spoken  of  as  a  course  of  Practical 
Chemistry  :  iest-tuhin^  is  the  proper  appellation.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  also  that  even  the  London 
University  Syllabus  nowhere  specifies  that  a  knowledge 
even  of  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  will 
be  required  of  candidates  either  at  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  or  Eirst  M.B.  Examination  and  this  too  when, 
as  is  well  known,  an  analysis  to  be  of  any  practical 
value  must  almost  invariably  be  quantitative.  It  is 
little  Itiss  than  a  disgrace  to  the  medical  profession 
that  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  as  chemistry 
should  be  so  neglected. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  make  any  change  in  our 
method  of  teaching  science,  if  we  are  to  teach  science 
usefidly  throughout  the  country,  two  things  are 
necessary :  teachers  of  science  must  take  counsel 
together  and  the  examining  boards  must  seriously 
consider  their  position.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  too  many  cases  the  examinations  are  suited  to 
professional  instead  of  to  educational  requirements ; 
and  that  the  professional  examinations  are  often  of  too 
general  a  character  and  do  not  sufficiently  take  into 
account  special  requirements. 
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APPENDIX 

Problem  :  to  Determine  the  Compobition  of  Air 

N,B.  —  Immediately  after  performing  each  experiment  in- 
dicated in  this  and  BubBequent  paj.)er8,  ^ft-rite  down  a  careful 
description  of  tUe  manner  in  wliicli  tlt«  eKperiment  baa  been 
done,  of  yoiir  observationa  and  the  reault  or  reaults  obtained 
and  of  the  bearing  of  your  obaer rations  and  the  reault  or  results 
obtained  on  the  problem  which  you  are  engaged  in  solving. 
Be  especially  on  your  guard  against  drawing  concluaioufi  which 
are  not  justified  by  the  rcBult  of  the  experiment ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavom"  to  extract  an  much  information  as  possible 
from  the  experiment. 

1.  Bum  a  piece  of  dry  phoBphorua  iu  a  confined  volume  of 
air,  i&  ia  a  atout  Florence  fiaBk  closed  by  a  caoutchouc  stopper. 
Afterwards  withdmw  the  stopper  under  water,  again  insert  it 
when  water  ceases  to  enter  and  measure  the  amount  of  water 
sucked  in.  Afterwardis  determine  the  capacity  of  the  flask  by- 
filling  it  with  water  and  measuriu^f  this  water. 

N.B. — The  first  part  of  the  experiment  requires  care  and 
must  be  done  under  direction. 

2.  Allow  a  stick  of  phosphorus  lashed  to  a  piece  of  atout 
wire  to  remain  for  some  hours  in  contact  with  a  known  volume 
of  air  confined  over  water  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  After  noting 
the  volume  of  the  re&idual  gas,  introduce  a  burning  taper  or 
wooden  splinter  into"  it. 

N.B. — 'Tlie  residual  gas  is  called  nilrogt7U 

3,  Burn  a  piece  of  dry  phosjphorits  in  a  current  of  air  in  a 
tube  loosely  packed  with  aabestoa.  Weigh  the  tube,  etc,  before 
and  after  the  experiment 

4,  Repeat  Experiment  2  with  iron-boringg  moistened  with 
ammonium  chloride  solution.     Preserve  the  residual  gaa. 

6.  Suspend  a  magnet  from  one  arm  of  a  l>ahmce  ;  having 
dipped  it  into  finely  divided  iron,  place  weights  in  the  opposite 
pan  ;  when  the  balance  is  in  equilibrium,  stt  fire  to  the  iron. 

6.  Pass  a  current  of  dry  air  through  a  ruotlerately  hea,ted 
tube  containiufT  copper.  Weigh  the  tube  before  and  after  the 
experiment ;  also  note  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
copjier. 
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7.  Strongly  heat  in  a  dnj  test-tub^  tlie  red  substance  obtained 
liv  Leating  mercui-y  in  contact  with  air.  At  intervals  plunge 
a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  into  tbe  tube.     Afterwards  note  the 

appearance  of  the  sides  of  the  tube.     (Betbrti  performing  this 

experiment  ftsk  for  directions.) 

N.B.^The  gaa  obtained  in  thia  experiment  is  named  oxygen. 

8.  Heat  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  potAssium 
chlorate  in  a  dry  test-tube  ;  at  intervals  plunge  a  glowing 
splinter  into  the  tube.  This  experiment  is  to  acquaint  you 
with  an  easy  method  of  preparing  oxygen  in  quantity. 

&.  Prepare  oxygen  as  in  Experiment  8  and  add  it  to  the 
nitrogen  from  Experiment  4  in  eufficient  quantity  to  make  up 
fte  liulk  to  that  of  the  air  taken  for  the  latter  experiment 
Ten  the  mixture  with  a  burning  taper  or  splinter. 

10.  Dissolve  copper  in  nitric  acid  and  collect  the  escaping 
h^  (nitric  oxide) ;  add  some  of  it  to  oxygen  and  some  of  it 
to  air, 

11.  Fill  a  large  flask  provided  with  a  well-fitting  caoutchouc 
stopper  and  delivery  tube  with  ordinary  tap  water  and  gradually 
^eat  the  water  to  the  boiling  point ;  collect  the  gaa  which  is 
given  oif  in  a  small  cylinder  and  add  nitric  oxide  to  it.  Also 
collect  a  sufficient  quantity  in  a  narrow  graduated  cylinder  and 
tfeat  it  as  in  Experiment  2, 

Comparative  Study  of  Silver  and  Lead 

Silver. — Symbol,  Ag.  (ArgtiituTn.)  Atomic  'wdghi^  107*67. 
^ptdjic  heat,  *O5701. 

Lead. — -Symbol,  Pb.  (Ftunibum).  Atomic  weight,  206 '47. 
Speeijic  heat,  -03140. 

1.  Deteiiiiiiie  the  relative  density  of  lead  and  silver  at  a 
known  temperature  by  weighing  in  air  and  in  water. 

3.  Separately  heat  known  weights  of  lead  and  silver  for  some 
time  in  the  u'n\  allow  to  cool,  then  weigh. 

3.  Separately  convert  known  weights  of  lead  and  silver  into 
nitrates ;  weigh  the  latter.  From  the  data  thus  obtained 
calcuLite  the  equivalents  of  lead  and  silver. 

4.  Convert  the  known  weights  of  nitrates  thus  obtained  into 
chlorides  ;  weigh  the  latter. 

5.  Compare  the  action  on  lead  and  silver  of  chlorhydric 
acid ;  of  dilute  and  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid,  ueing  the  acid 
holh  cold  and  hot ;  and  of  cold  and  hot  nitric  acid. 
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ff.  Uuing  aolutiona  of  tfie  nitrateB^  compare  their  belia.*^**^ 
with  chloclsydric  anil  sulphuric  acids,  hydroj^'en  sulphide,  j»ot^^ 
aluin  iudide  and  jwtaHflium  chrotnate,     Aecurtaifi  tin*  behaVi*^" 
of  the  precipitate  I'urmed  hy  ddorhydric  acid  when  boiled   '^^^^ 
water  uud  when  tnjatud  with  ammonia  aolution, 

7.  Compare  the  behaviour  of  load  and  silver  cotiipountJ*   ** 
charcoal  before  the  blow-piiiii.  , 

8.  Tabulate  the  results  of  your  experimenU  with  lead     ^* 
Milver  in  parallel  columns.  , 

9.  ABcertain  wliuther  the  subatAnceB  given  you  contain    1^*^ 

or  silver.  M 

10.  Determine  silver  in  an   alloy  of  lead  and  sOver  ^^ 
cupellation,  , 

IL  .Study  the  methwl  of  determining  silver  volumetric^**'     ' 
by   meatiH  of  a  ttUmdard   mluiion   of   Hujiuoainrn    thtocyar* 
Determine  the  perccnta{fe  of  Hilver  in  Etjgligb  (silver  cninaLge, 

12,  Determine  sil^rer  as  chloride  by  precipitation. 

13,  DiRFwilve  a  known  weij,43it  of  lead  in    nitric  aeid,   %^ 
cipitate  it  as  sulphate,  collect  and  weigh  the  latter. 

14,  What  are  tlie  chief  ores  of  lead  and  silver?     How      * 
lead  and    silver    extracted   from    their   ores  ?       How   is   si  1    _ 
aeparaLcd  from  lear!  ?     How  is  it  separated  frani  burnt  Span*  * 
pyrites  I     What  are  the  chief  properties  and  us^  of  lend 
of  silver  1     State  the  composition  of  the  chief  alloys  of  1 
and  Jiilver 
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THE  HEUEISTIC  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  OB 
THE  ART  OF  MAKING  CHILDREN  DIS- 
COVER THINGS  FOR  THEMSELVES 


A    CUAPTKU    IN    THE    HiSTOKY    OF   ENGLISH    SCHOOLS 


[      A  Cu. 

^^_^  New  times  tlL-inand  iiuw  meatsiires  and  new  men  ; 

^^B  The  world  advaneuj*,  and  in  time  outgrows 

^^H  Tiie  hwa  that  in  our  lathers'  days  were  best ; 

^^V  And,  douhtless,  alter  ua  aoititj  purer  sclieme 

^^H  Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  tlum  we, 

^^^B  Hade  wiiier  by  the  stetidy  growth  of  truth. 

m 


Our  tuna  ia  one  that  calk  Jbr  earuetst  deeds. 

LowxiL. 


L 


All  who  seriously  study  the  history  of  education  in 
our  tiniGB  must  agree  that,  although  it  may  be  long  ere 
we  can  cry  Eureka  /  Eureka  I  of  an  ideally  perfect 
system,  recent  experience  justifies  the  assertion  that 
we  shaR  hasten  the  advent  of  that  desirable  titne  if  we 
seek  to  minhnise  the  didactic  and  encourage  heuristic 
teaching;  for  the  progress  made  of  late,  which  is  very 
considerable,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  introduction 
of  heuristic  methods  and  exercises. 

But  many  will  ask — "  What  are  heuristic  methods  X 
Even  tlic  word  is  strange  to  us  \ "  they  ^ill  adii. 


^ 
1 
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True,  it   is   not  yet  in    the  dictionary;    but  it    ^"^ 
Bcarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  come  to  stay  a^ 
will — nay,  must — soon  be  there  *  indeed,  its  introdt*-^ 
tion  as  the  watchword  of  a  party  seems  really  to  m^^'^ 
a  want,  judging  from  communications  I  have  receiv^^^. 
with  reference  to  my  paper  on  Heuristic  Teaching  t^^       ■ 
Fhyswal  Sdmce,  read  at  the  Tuternational  ConfereuC^^^ -^ , 
on  Technical  Education,  at   the   Society   of  Arts,  l^^ 
June  1897. 

I  fii-st  came  across  it  in  an  eminently  suggestiv*"*'^^^ ' 
paper  by  Professor  Meiklejohn,  one  of  the  most  valuabhS-*^ 
by  far  of  those  read  at  the  International  Conference  oi*  '"^  ^ 


Education  held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibit! onC*^^, 
at  South  Kensington  in  1884. 

Heuristic  methods  of  teaching  are  methods  whicbX  ^^ 
involve  our  placing  students  as  far  as  possible  in  th^  j::*^^ 
attitude  of  the  discoverer — methods  which  in  vol  v^^^*"*^^ 
their  finding  out  instead  of  being  merely  told  aboutifr-*-^^ 
things.  It  sliould  not  be  necessary  to  justify  such  eu^^*  ^ 
policy  in  education.  Unfortunately,  however,  our"-*  '^ 
conceptions  are  blunted  by  early  training  or  rather  by 
want  of  training-  Eew  realise  that  neither  is  discovery 
limited  to  those  who  explore  Dark  Continents  or  Polar 
Eegions  nor  to  those  who  seek  to  unravel  the  wonders 
of  Nature ;  that  invention  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
take  out  patents  for  new  devices;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  discovery  and  invention  are  divine  preroga- 
tives, in  some  degree  granted  to  all,  meet  for  daily 
usage  and  that  it  is  consequently  of  importance  that 
we  be  taught  the  rules  of  the  game  of  discovery  and 
learn  to  play  it  skilfully.  The  value  of  mere  knowledge 
is  immensely  over-rated  and  its  possession  over-praised 
and  over -re  warded ;  action,  although  appreciated  when 
its  effects  are  noted,  is  treated  as  the  outcome  of  innate 


faculties  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  developed 

t>y  teaching  scarcely  considered. 

Professor  Meiklejohn,  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
Gontends  that  the  permanent  and  universal  condition 
of  all  metJmd  in  education  is  that  it  be  heuristic ;  and 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

This  view  has  it»  historic  side  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 

\m,i  way,  the  truest  method,  that  the  individual  am  follow  is 

the  path  of  reaearch  that  has  been  taken  and  followed  by  whale 

Tacea  in  past  times.    Tliis  1ia;s,  perhaps,  been  beat  put  bj  Edmund 

IBurke,  probably  the  greatest  constractive  thinker  that  ever  lived 

in  this  country.     He  saya  ;  '*  1  am  convinced  that  the  method 

of  teaching  which  approaches  mast  nearly  to   tlic  inethoda  of 

investigation  k  incomparably  the  best ;  since  not  content  with 

actving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truth s,  it  leads  to  the  stock 

on  which  tbey  grew ;  it  tends  to  aet  the  learner  himself  on  the 

tfack  of  invention  and  to  direct  him  into  thoae  patha  in  which 

the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries.'^      It  may  be  said, 

Profeasor  Meiklejohn  continues,  that  this  statement  is  applicable 

to  aeience  and  to  science  only.     Eut  I  ajn  prepared  to  show  at 

the  right  time,  that  it  is  applicable  to  literature  also,  though 

not  in  the  fullest  extent  and  application  of  the  method.     The 

heuristic  method  is  the  onl^  method  to  be  applied  in  the  pure 

Science  j  it  ia  the  best  method  in  the  teaching  of  the  applied 

Sciences  ^  and  it  is  a  method  in  the  study  of  those  great  works 

Of  art  in  language  by  the  greateBt  minds  which  go  by  the  general 

liame  of  literature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  snpporfc  this  contention  by 
tmmerous  other  qnotationa :  one  will  snffice — 'than 
^hich,  howeverj  none  could  be  more  impressive  or 
striking.  I  refer  to  the  words  used  by  Lessing :  ''  If 
the  Almighty  were  in  the  one  hand  to  offer  me  Truth 
and  in  the  other  the  Search  after  Truth,  I  would 
humbly  but  firmly  choose  the  Search  after  Truth" — 
words  already  cited  by  the  Headmaster  of  University 
College,  Mr,  Eve,  in  advocating  scholarly  teaching  of 
modern  languages. 
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My  own  career  has  led  me  along  lines  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  vitiws  expressed  by  Professor 
Meiklejohii — -hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  I  am  become  so 
strenuous  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  he -supports. 

I  can  clearly  trace  the  development  of  my  ^  heuristic 
tendencies^ — which  are  certainly  in  a  large  measure 
innate,  for  my  father  was  critical  and  inquiring — ^to 
one  of  my  school-books — absolutely  the  only  interesting 
one  that  came  into  my  hands— to  a  literary  work, 
TvitncKs  Study  of  Words ;  and  can  well  recollect  how 
this  book  at  once  fascinated  me— and  not  me  alone 
but  my  father  also,  a  commercial  man,  whose  early 
training  and  career  had  been  such  as  to  leave  him 
entirely  unacquainted  with  subjects  of  the  kind.  I 
atill  vividly  recall  to  mind  how  from  this  book,  as  a 
mere  lad,  I  for  the  first  time  gained  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  method — of  what  I  should  now  call  scientific 
method.  It  even  taught  me  to  appreciate  Euclid,  the 
deadly  dulness  of  which  subject  long  oppressed  me  as 
it  does  probably  almost  every  boy  or  girl  at  school, 
for  there  was  no  meaning  apparent  in  it  as  it  was 
presented :  it  seemed  in  no  way  to  connect  itself  up 
with  any  experience  I  had  gained  j  but  somehow,  after 
reading  Trench,  the  acales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes, 
its  logical  character  at  least  became  evident  and  it 
was  no  longer  so  difficult  to  understand  or  to  master 
— but  I  cannot  say  that  it  ever  became  interesting  or 
its  use  obvious.     This    experience   has    haunted   me 

'  Uiifortuuatoly,  a^  I  am  aketchitig  tho  history  of  a  moveuitint.  in 
which  I  \i%v^  [lerfortie  taken  a  leading  {.lart,  it  will  be  difUoult  to  avoid 
aa  egotistical  form  of  statement — would  that  it  were  otherwise,  for 
had  more  of  tboie  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  in  such  a  fiold  taken  their 
fair  share  of  the  labour,  there  wouhl  not  only  have  been  po  excuse  for 
tue  to  ohtrudfi  niysolf  bnt  tbu  many  oecassary  reforms  would  long  ere 
this  Imve  beeu  iDtroduced  into  onr  system  of  teaching. 
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tliraufjh  life  and  lias  often  led  oig  to  think  how  niuch 
I  might  have  learned  at  school  had  1  heen  properly 
taught  or  even  provided  with  a  few  books  giving 
insight  into  method,  like  Trenches ;  I  owe  to  it  more 
than  to  anything  else  the  growth  of  a  desire  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  method. 

As  a  student  of  science  I  was  equally  perverse,  I 
had  every  desire  to  leam  bnt  didactic  teaching  seemed 
always  to  produce  a  sense  of  irritation.  Practical 
work  was  intensely  intei^estiugj  although  it  was  only 
too  often  done  in  obedience  to  orders  without  the 
underlying  philosophical  motive  being  clear.  The 
facts  recited  in  the  lecture -room,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  experimental  illustrations,  frequently 
came  as  revelations :  but,  on  the  whole,  listening  to 
lectures  produced  little  abiding  effect,  one  image 
following  the  other  too  quickly.  Text-hooks  I  always 
found  unattractive  and  unsatisfying — often  nauseating, 
for  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  become  a  chemical  cook 
myself,  not  merely  to  know  what  the  dishes  were  made 
of  and  what  they  looked  like  on  the  table ;  however, 
I  got  through  them  and  the  measles  lightly,  without 
any  serious  disturbance  of  mental  balance  such  as  a 
hard  fate  and  unreflecting  educators  impose  on  most 
students  who  are  foi^ced,  by  the  pressure  of  examina- 
tions, to  indulge  unduly  in  food  so  indigestible  and 
unpalatable.  Happily  the  proper  corrective  was  soon 
discovered :  for  being  an  omnivorous  reader,  it  was 
my  good  fortune,  at  an  early  stage,  to  have  my 
attention  called  to  original  literature.  Needless  to 
say,  this  proved  to  be  intensely  interesting,  as  glimpses 
of  metliod  were  soon  gained  from  it.  Full  emancipa- 
tion came  later — -the  haven  being  reached  when  I 
passed  from  the  mainly  didactic  surroundings  of  an 
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ire   of  ■ 
to  an   ■ 


Eiiglisli   laboratory  into   the   heuristic  atmosphere 
a  German  university.       I  seemed  to  eacape   into  an 
Elysium, 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  years,  I  had  been 
insensibly  compelled  to  swallow  much  poison  and  this 
had  its  inevitable  effect  Impressed  habits  and  con- 
victions were  not  easily  cast  aside :  so  that  when  I 
started  my  career  as  a  teacher,  although  I  saw  much  _ 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  existing  practices,  it  was  I 
only  very  gradually  that  I  could  divest  myself  of  con- 
ventional articles  of  belief  or  make  up  my  mind  what 
changes  were  necessary  and  feasible  Therefore  I  can 
always  fully  sympathise  with  teachers  whose  convictions 
have  been  forced  upon  them — whose  peace  of  mind 
was  until  recently  undisturbed.  It  is  easy  to  under* 
stand  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  heuristic  doctrines  that  are 
now  being  widely  preached  and  still  more  so  for  them 
to  apply  methods  which  they  have  never  previously 
been  trained  to  understand. 

My  opportunity  first  came  w^hen  I  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  chemical  classes  established  at 
Finsbury  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  technical  educa- 
tion was  a  superstructure  that  could  only  be  safely 
erected  on  a  solid  foundation  and  it  was  equally 
manifest  that  such  a  foundation  was  nowhere  sufficiently 
laid.  I  early  came  to  the  conclusion  which,  I  believe, 
is  now  common  to  all  who  are  competent  to  apeak  on 
such  a  matter :  that  until  our  school  system  had  been 
entirely  reorganised,  the  forces  of  higher  education  could 
not  be  brought  properly  into  action ;  and  consequently 
feU  it  to  be  my  duty  to  labour  at  the  groundwork. 
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The  experience  gained  in  tlie  course  of  four  years 
in  conducting  classes  at  Finsbnry  led  me  in  IS 84  to 
state  my  views  publicly  in  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of 
natural  science  as  a  paii  of  the  ordinaiy  school  course 
and  on  the  method  of  teaching  science  in  the  intro- 
ductory coui'Se  in  science  cksaes,  schools  and  colleges 
— a  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Health  Exhibition 
Conference  already  referred  to. 

Universal  practical  teaching  of  the  ehmmis  of 
natural  science,  nut  niertjsly  of  some  one  branch,  was 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  develop  a 
side  of  the  human  intellect  which  is  left  uncultivated 
by  the  most  careful  literary  and  niatliematical  training 
- — the  {acuity  of  observing  and  of  reasoning  from 
observation  and  experiments.  The  instruction  was  to 
comprise  the  elements  of  the  science  of  daily  life  in 
so  far  as  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
ordinary  operations  and  objects  of  Nature  and  was  to 
be  from  beginning  to  end  of  as  practical  a  character  as 
possible,  such  as  would  develop  the  faculties  of 
observing,  comparing  and  reasoning  from  observation. 

The  essential  feat\ire  in  the  chemistry  scheme 
was  that  students  were  to  be  set  to  work  to  solve 
p7^ohlems  experimentally.  They  were  not  merely  to 
be  told ;  "  This  is  the  case — satisfy  yourself  that  it 
is  by  repeating  the  following  experiment."  Moreover, 
quantitative  exercises  were  introtiuced  at  the  outset 
and  were  insisted  on  aa  all -important.  Lastly,  the 
instruction  was  not  confined  to  non-metallic  elements 
but  metals  in  common  use  and  organic  substances 
consumed  as  foods  were  also  to  be  studied ;  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  other  ohjets  de  luxe,  which  in  no  way 
concern  our  daily  life,  being  relegated  to  the  repertory 
of  the  professional  chemist. 
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Meanwhile,  many  others  were  also  fully  aware  of 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  system  of  teaching  j 
soienee  in  vogue  and  were  seeking  to  improve  theS 
methods.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that  in" 
1887  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  on  the  methods  of  teaching  chemistry  i 
schools. 

In  1888,  at  the  Bath  meeting,  this  Coromitt 
presented  a  report  in  which  an  account  was  given  of 
replies  received  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  headmasters 
of  schools  in  which  chemistry  was  taught.  This  report 
is  full  of  instructive  readiug.  In  referring  to  the 
replies  received  to  the  question— R^/i^Wt  ?nethods>  '"^ 
your  opinimi,  are  most  likely  to  render  the  teachm^ 
eff&^tive  (i^  (t  mental  disciplitie  mid  as  a  preparali^^ 
for  subsequent  instruction  in  the  hiffher  hramk&  o/ 
ths  science  or  in  applied  chemistry  f  the  Committee 
remark : — 

It  is  clear  tliat  the  older  plana  of  teaching,  which  are  sttll 
largely  ui^ed,  are  felt  to  be  imrtly  u  it  satisfactory  and  that  by 
modifying  them  chemi&try  might  be  niatle  much  more  valuable 
as  a  mental  disdpline  for  boy  a.      In  particular,  protest  is  n^^^ 
against   the   undue   proportion   of    time   which    is   frequently 
assigned  to  qnalitative  analysia  ;  inde&d,  the  majority  of  teftcbew^ 
do  not  consider  this  to  l>e  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  smbje'*™ 
Others  hold  that  it  presents  many  advantagea  and  is,  on  to*" 
whole,  the  best  adapted  to  school  work,  esjiecially  when  inftr*^'^ 
tion  has  to  he  given  to  large  classes  of  boys.     But  while  m"^ 
teachers  strongly   deprecate  a   rigid  adherence  to   the  preeei^' 
ays  tern  and  a  few  are  able  to  point  out  the  general  hnes  "" 
which  the  teaching  might  he   more  usefully   conducted,  it  '^ 
evident  that  very  few^  if  any,  have  yet  put  into  operation  (!■ 
remodelled   system    of   instruction.     In    fact,    it   appear?  ^'^^ 
teachers  stand  very  much  in  need  of  advice  and  iiesietance  U" 
ppejparing  a  modified  aclieme  of  teaching  suitable  for  gen^ 
adoption  in  achooU,     It  has  several  times  been  ioggeated  ( 
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tliis  Committee  might  be  able  to  reader  important  help  in  this 
direction. 

The  final  paragraph  also  of  the  report  is  now 
liistoricallj  interesting : — 

The  Committee  feel  that  these  reporta  have  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  actual  facts  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
chemLBtry  in  schools  and  have  made  it  clear  that  something 
flhoald  he  done  in  the  direction  of  promoting  a  moie  uniform 
and  gatisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  Committee  think 
that  8ome  suggeationfl  might  now  be  made  as  to  the  metho<l  of 
teaching  chemistry  which  should  he  followed  in  schools.  If 
this  can  be  done,  it  will  certainly  confer  a  great  benefit  on  hoth 
teachers  and  examiners  and  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  more 
emphatic  recoj^mition  of  the  merits  of  the  science  as  an  instrument 
of  elementary  education. 

Further  reports  were  presented  in  the  two  following 
years,  1889  and  1890.  The  Committee  did  me  the 
honour  to  include  in  these  two  series  of  SugqestioTis 
for  a  Course  of  Memmtar}/  Imfruction  m  Physical 
SeieTice.  In  principle,  these  suggestions  were  the  same 
as  thoae  put  forward  in  the  paper  read  in  1884;  but 
they  mark  a  great  development  of  the  scheme,  which 
had  meanwhile  assumed  a  more  consistently  logical 
form. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  that  criticism  to  be 
effective  must  he  constructive,  the  success  achieved 
through  the  British  Association  Eeports  would  afford 
all  that  was  wanted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  in  promoting  the  introduction  of 
heuristic  methods  of  teaching  experimental  science 
into  schools. 

It  is  easy  to  preach  or  profess  apparently  sound 
doctrine  in  vague  and  flowing  periods;  to  be  fully 
seized   with    what   Professor   Meiklejohn  humorously 


terms  the  aftlatus  of  a  crotchet;  hut  when  jiractice 
takes  the  place  of  profession  it  often  turns  out  that 
the  underBtanding  arrived  at  was  very  imperfect.  The 
issue  of  full  details  of  a  scheme  was  therefore  a  step 
of  great  importance.  Moreover,  whilst  the  reports 
have  served  to  guide  teachers  and  have  praetically 
been  their  text-books,  their  pupils  have  enjojed  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  working  without  a  manual 
before  their  eyes  to  deaden  their  powers  of  perception 
and  initiative.  The  reports,  in  fact,  foresliadow  the 
ideal  elementary  text-book  of  the  future — one  that 
will  be  consulted  by  students  only  after  tlie  kuowldge 
is  gained  by  actual  observation. 

Although  the  course  indicated  in  the  British 
Association  scheme  was  one  that  had  been  found  to 
work  well  in  practice,  I  had  not  had  suthcient  oppor- 
tunity of  using  it  with  young  children,  my  experience 
having  been  chiefly  gained  from  observing  its  effect  on 
less  plastic  material^ — mostly  lads  who  had  left  school 
without  receiving  any  scientific  instruction.  B"t 
being  a  profound  believer  in  the  superior  intelhgence 
of  young  children,  holding  also  the  pessimistic  viev 
that  school  training  as  often  mars  as  it  makes  the 
career  of  a  child,  I  was  from  the  outset  persuaded  th*^ 
the  system  would  prove  most  useful  in  schools  and  ^ 
most  applicable  to  them. 

We  are  entitled  already  to  claim,  I  believe,  tb** 
this  is  now  placed  beyond  CLuestion.  On  the  appoint' 
ment  of  Mr,  Hugh  Gordon,  M.A.,  in  January  IS^^i  ■ 
by  the  School  Board  for  London,  as  their  Sciein^^ 
Demonstrator  in  the  East  London  and  Tower  Haml^^ 
Division^one  of  the  four  districts  into  wliich  London 
is  divided — work  was  commenced  in  a  numl^er  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge  and  waa  gradually  extended  bj 
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him  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Mayhowe  Heller,  B.Sc, 
until  in  June  IS 97  the  British  Association  scheme 
was  iu  operation  in  no  fewer  than  40  of  the  London 
Board  Schools.  The  attack  thus  made  on  the  outwovka 
of  our  English  educational  system  was  extraordinarily 
successful  from  the  first,  owing  to  the  fortunate 
accident  which  led  to  the  selection  of  capable  com- 
manding officers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  two  gentlemen 
named.  Mr.  Gordon,  by  his  determination  and  energy, 
took  the  fortress  by  storm,  cutting  asunder  the  big, 
tangled  ball  of  official  red  tape  in  dauntless  fashion 
and  so  captivating  both  the  teachers  and  inspectors  by 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  as  soon  to  make  willing 
helpers  of  nearly  all  of  them.  A  little  shilling 
mB,nnQX  —  Meme7itary  Coiirse  of  Fradieal  Science 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1893)— which  he  prepared  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  and  others  was  also  of  signal 
service.  His  successor,  Mr.  Heller,  showed  equal 
devotion  to  the  work  and  not  only  carried  it  on  in 
the  boys'  schools  but  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into 
several  girls'  schools ;  he  paid  special  attention  also  to 
the  scientific  side  of  domestic  economy  and  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  have  given  the  first  impetus  to  rational 
teaching  of  this  all-important  subject. 

Miss  Grace  Heath — a  teacher  of  the  very  greatest 
promise,  whose  premature  death  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored— early  obtained  most  promising  results  at  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  where,  in 
consequence,  such  work  is  gradually  becoming  regarded 
as  of  importance.  But  the  most  systematic  trial  given 
to  the  method  in  a  girls*  school  has  been  that  carried 
out  at  the  Central  Foundation  School  in  Bishopsgate^ 
Loudon »  by  Miss  Edna  Walter,  B.Sc.      This  lady  has 
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embodied  her  experiences  in  an  interesting  paper 
at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association  m 
1896,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  Edumiim, 

The  co-operation  of  eixamining  bodies— whici  the] 
British  Association  Committee  pointed  ont  was  so] 
much  needed — is  also  gi-aduallj  being  secured.  The  I 
Association  of  Headmasters  in  1894  appointed  a  I 
Major  Scholarships  Committee 

To  call  together  representatives  of  bodies  interested  in  ti*  | 
award  of  SeKolarships  aad  Ebdiibitions  offered  by  Coimtfj 
Councils  and  einiilar  bodies,  which  take  the  holders  from  I 
Secondary  Schools  to  places  of  higher  edncation ;  and,  if  I 
possible,  to  formulate  a  achenie  of  examination  that  may  be 
acceptable  both  to  schools  and  higher  institutions. 

The  syllabus  framed  by  this  Committee,  based  on  i^^ 
British  Association  scheme,  was  taken  into  coDsideratioD 
and  further  elaborated — especially  the  pTeliminary 
part  dealing  with  simple  physical  measurements— bj' 
a  Special  Committee  appointed  in  1895  by  the  Head- 
masters' Association,  which  meanwhile  had  acquired 
the  dignity  of  an  incorporated  body.  The  amended 
syllabus  prepared  by  this  Committee  was  received  af" 
adopted  by  the  headmasters  at  their  general  meeting  i^ 
January  1896.  It  wiU  be  quoted  in  full  later  on. 
Following  the  plan  adopted  by  the  British  Association 
Committee  in  publbhing  a  detailed  scheme  of  work,  the 
Headmasters'  Committee  happily  took  steps  to  W^^- 
the  syllabus  they  issued  useful  to  teachers  by  giving 
ample  indication  of  the  kind  of  work  students  Bhould 
do  in  the  form  of  suggestions  of  suitable  experimen'^ 
— ^thus  setting  examining  bodies  generally  an  example 
which  was  much  needed.  At  the  same  time,  the  J 
made  their  position  clear  by  pointing  out  that  it  "^ 
not  in  tended  that  the  teacMne  should  be  Umited  totbe 
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experiments  described  and  that  it  was  hoped  that  the 
suggestioiie  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  lines  on 
which  the  teaching  should  proceed  and  to  assist  teachers 
in  inventing  other  experiments.  A  syllabus  full  of 
detail  is  naturally  open  to  the  theoretical  objection 
that  it  may  confine  and  stereotype  teaching ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  so  long  as  teachers  need  guidance — ^as 
the  majority  of  those  in  schools  do  at  present — it  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  promoting  sound  teaching;  for 
however  slavishly  a  syllabus  be  followed,  if  it  be  a 
sound  one  good  results  will  be  obtained  by  its  use.  As 
the  schemes  in  use  are  excessively  unsatisfactory  in 
most  cases,  we  may  probably  congratulate  ourselves, 
however,  that  the  conventional  syllabus  is,  as  a  rule, 
brief  and  vague  and  therefore  does  not  greatly  mislead 
if  it  render  no  assistance. 

In  1895  steps  were  taken  to  invite  a  conference 
between  the  Local  Examination  Authorities  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  the  Headmasters'  Committee  for 
the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  Science  Teaching 
in  Secondary  Schools.  Eventually  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  authorities  agreed  to  introduce  into  their 
examination  scheme  a  syllabus  in  accordance  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head- 
in  asters,  which  should,  for  the  present,  be  alternative 
with  that  previously  used.  It  is  evident,  when  the 
schedules  they  have  issued  are  considered,  that  they 
have  done  their  best  to  comply  with  the  understanding 
arrived  at ;  unfortunately,  however,  their  instructions 
in  no  way  whatsoever  imply  or  involve  heuristic 
teaching :  it  is  only  too  clear  that  that  which  is  funda- 
mental in  the  recommendations  of  the  Britiah  Associa- 
tion scheme  has  not  been  understood. 

As  early  as  1893|  the  Education  Department  had' 
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introduced  into  the  Evening  Schools  Continuation 
Code  a  syllabus  prepared  by  Mr,  Gordon,  based  on  his 
experience  in  carrying  out  the  Britisli  Asaociation 
scheme  both  in  London  schools  and  in  evening  classea 
which  he  held  for  the  Surrey  County  Couucd.  The 
syllabus  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Day 
Code  as  Course  II  of  the  Alternative  Courses  and  also 
in  a  modified  form,  under  the  title  Domestic  Science,  1 
into  Schedule  IV  of  tht;  Day  School  for  Girls.  It  I 
now  ranks  as  a  specific  snbject  for  boys. 

The  Joint  Scholarships  Board — the  outcome  of  tlie 
Major  and  Minor  Seholarships  Committees,  appointed 
originally  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head- 
masters but  now  au  iudepeudent  and  widely  repre- 
sentative educational  authority- — ^in  their  various 
examiuations  make  use  of  schemes  which  all  involve 
the  decision  that  eleuientary  physical  science  shall  be 
taught  on  the  hues  prescribed  by  the  British  Assdoui- 
tion  Committee, 

The  subject  of  chemistry  teaching  in  schools  ff^s 
taken  into  consideration  in  1896  by  a  highly  reprc* 
sentative  hybrid  committee  appointed  by  the  Teclmi«il 
Education  Board  of  the  Ijondon  County  Council.  The 
recommendations  of  this  committee,  embodied  in  thei'' 
report  presented  to  the  Technical  Education  Board  i^ 
Janiiaiy  1897,  also  in  all  respects  endorsed  the 
opinions  of  the  British  Association  Committee,  Great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  rational  teaching  °^ 
elementary  science  in  the  London  district  by  ^^^ 
enlightened  action  taken  by  Dr.  Garnett  and  l^i' 
KimminSj  on  behalf  of  the  Technical  Education  Boa^'' 
in  advocating  practical  work.  In  a  recent  course  'j' 
lectures  to  teachers,  at  the  winter  meeting  in  LoiidtJii 
org:wised  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Dr.  KimDJi^^ 
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gave  most  important  teatimony  to  the  success  achieved 
in  schools  using  the  headmasters'  syllabus  and  also 
earned  the  gratitude  of  teachers  by  the  hints  he  gave 
oo  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  London'  have  recently  taken  the 
all-important  step  of  prescribing  GenercU  Ekjmntary 
jStieJice— which  includes  the  elements  of  chemistry, 
mechanics  and  physics — as  an  obhgatory  snhjeet  at 
the  Matriculation  examination.  But  unfoitnuately 
the  syllabus  provided  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  old- 
fashioned  one  and  is  scarcely  calculated  in  any  way  to 
iniluence  favourably  the  mdkods  of  teaching  science  in 
schools.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  however,  as 
no  one  fuUy  aware  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  schools  of  late  years,  with  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  such  workj  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
Committees  concerned  in  drafting  the  syllabus ;  and 
almost  any  rational  scheme  is  bound  to  be  wrecked  by 
a  plethora  of  invertebrate  opinion.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  r^retted  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  whereas 
formerly  teachers  in  schools  were  much  behind  the 
times  they  are  now  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
professional  bi'ethren  and  should  have  been  talcen  into 
their  councils.  Indeedj  as  a  class,  professional  teachers 
of  physical  science  are  proving  strangely  conservative 
and  apathetic  students  of  method — at  a  time,  too, 
when  there  is  paramount  need  for  activity  and  infinite 
opportunity  for  its  exercise.  It  iSj  perhaps,  permissible 
to  regard  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  want  of  proper  and  especially  of  wide 
heuristic  training,  for  it  is  evidently  quite  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  profession  of  science  nowadays 
makes    men    truly    and    broadly    scientific,    howevet 
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scientifically  they  may  be  able  to  carry  on  work  in 
some  narrow  and  highly  specialised  field  of  mvesti- 
gation. 

For  the  benefit  of  literary  friends  who  may  here 
adventure  the  remark,  "  This  is  because  you  have  had 
no  proper  literary  training,"  let  me  say  at  once :  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  simply  becaiise  "  science  '* 
is  taught  unscientifically — by  literary  methods,  in  fact, 
without  sufficient  regard  to  its  essentially  heuristic 
character.  Had  the  literary  party  had  command  of 
the  methods  we  are  seeking  to  introduce,  they  would 
long  ere  this  have  effected  the  reforms  we  desire  to 
bring  about,  the  field  having  been  in  their  possession 
for  generations.  Either  this  is  true  or  they  are  in- 
competent to  understand  and  use  the  weapons  at  theii" 
disposal. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  bicker  about 
small  matters  and  there  is  no  inherent  antagonism 
between  the  views  of  our  two  schools  when  these  are 
properly  stated ;  the  difficulties  arising  in  practice  are 
due  to  want  of  understanding  and  prejudice — ^I  am 
bound  to  say,  almost  entirely  on  the  literary  side- 
when  not  to  wanton  disregard  or  blind  ignorance. 
What  is  required  now  is  that  both  parties  should 
recognise  that  they  have  the  same  purpose  in  view 
and  that  there  must  be  a  judicious  fusion  of  interests. 

Before  discussing  various  points  of  detail,  it  will  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  syllabus  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  elementary  science,  based  on  the  British 
Association  scheme,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  (Appendix 
A).  The  syllabus  is  prefaced,  it  will  be  noticed, 
with  a  number  of  explanatory  remarks  which  are  of 
considerable  irapottanee  and  mt^test  as  showing  the 
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point  of  view  &om  which  the  instruction  should  be 
given. 

There  are  many  points  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  of  work  embodied  in  this  syllabus  which  may 
be  dwelt  on  with  advantage,  eepecially  on  behalf  of 
those  unacquainted  with  such  work  and  who  desire  to 
introduce  the  subject. 

The  question  of  attitiide  comes  first  It  is  true 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects  is  now  made  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  was  formerly  the  case  even  in 
my  school  daySj  owing  to  great  improvements  in  the 
books  used  and  also  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
illustrations  and  demonstrations  such  as  were  formerly 
undreamt  of ;  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  consistently  liberal  in 
their  views.  Yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  attitude 
of  teacher  to  pupil  remains  the  same — it  is  essentially 
didactic  J  the  aphorism,  "Knowledge  is  power," 
narrowly  interpreted,  is  still  the  guiding  principle. 
But  this  cannot  any  longer  be  permitted- 

A  great  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  scientific  fore- 
thought has  recently  been  given  to  the  world  hy  Nausen. 
Earlier  Arctic  expeditions  had  been  conducted  by  men 
equally  brave — but  none  had  previously  sought,  as  he 
did,  to  prepare  themselves  for  every  contingency  by 
early  training  and  by  thinking  out  in  advance  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  Our  educatora  are  mostly 
in  the  condition  of  the  old  Arctic  explorers:  often 
brave,  intelhgent  and  self-sacrifieing  as  they  were ; 
keen  to  render  service  and  to  achieve  distinction  for 
their  country;  yet  in  a  , sense  very  old-fashioned  aa 
well  as  untrained.  The  time  is  now  come  when 
can  only  work  on  Hansen  lines  :  teachers  must  display 
wider  knowledge,  wider  grasp  of  their  subject,  lu-ot^ 
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forethought,  more  power  of  appreciating  the  conditioM 
of  the  problem  they  are  called  ou  to  solve,  more 
willingness  to  advance,  greater  bravery  in  facing 
change— whatever  trouble  it  may  involve,  high 
coQceptious  of  the  moral  duties  of  their  calling. 

It  must  from  the  outset  and  ever  he  remembered  | 
that  the  great  object  in  view  in  education  is  to  develop 
the  power  of  initiative  and  in  all  respects  to  form  the 
character  of  the  pupil.  The  appreciation  of  this  con- 
tention is  crucial.  **  The  pioua  Peatalozzi  is  filleii 
with  measureless  remorse  when  he  finds  that  he  h& 
given  a  little  boy  a  conception  instead  of  inducing  hini 
to  find  it  himself,"  remarks  Professor  Meiklejohn.  So 
should  every  teacher  be ;  and  if  the  feeling  expressed 
in  this  sentence  can  hut  be  made  to  rankle  iu  the 
mind  of  every  teacher  the  end  is  achieved.  Schools 
will  then  become  educating  institutions  j  the  didactic 
instruction  which  poisons  our  existence  at  the  present 
day  will  be  properly  recognised  as  a  fell  diseasa 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  over  and  over 
again,  as  even  among  those  who  are  become  advocates 
of  heuristic  training  there  is  often  incomplete  recogm* 
tiou  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  observing  such 
an  attitude  toward  learners.  The  following  passa^< 
for  example,  occurs  in  the  chapter  headed  "  Physical 
Science "'  in  Spencer's  Aims  and  Fractice  of  TeMldn^ 
Physical  Sdmce  (London,  1897,  C.  J.  Clay  and  Soas)^ 
to  which  I  have  contributed  the  chapter  ou  Chemistry- 

A  great  deal  haa  been  written  in  favour  of  the  RescsJ^'^ 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  But  despite  the  force  *jf 
some  of  the  ar^umenta  adduced^  it  may  be  doubted  whetber 
this  attittide  is  the  proper  one  for  a  beginner.  At  the  cOJU' 
mencement  of  a  science  course  the  teaching  cannot  be  too  aicp]* 
and  it  must  be  very  clear  and  definite.  Each  step  taken  sto  ' 
logkally  fullow  from  tbia  woik  ahcady  done,  and  every  exp 
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meut  Bhonld  be  anderUken  with  a  definite  object  which  should 
be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  ckss.  lii  working 
out  a  course  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  niifrht,  with  advantage,  follow 
an  imaginaiy  research  path  into  the  subject  but  the  scholars 
may  not  become  conscious  of  this  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  they  fihouli  If  acholaTS  are  taught  to  obaerve  the  progress 
of  an  experiment  in  a  A^ague  sort  of  way  and  asked  to  deduce 
results  from  their  obtiervations,  without  being  told  definitely 
what  to  look  for  and  how  to  look  for  it,  the  only  result  of  the 
work  is  waste  of  time.  In  fact,  until  the  scholars  have  acquired 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  useless  to  expect  them 
to  reason  for  thein^U*es  in  the  way  necessary  to  follow  out 
even  the  simplest  research.  Eeaaoning  of  this  kind  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  subjects  and  a 
beginner's  time  ia  best  employed  iu  acquiring  this  knowledge 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher  J 

This  preafintmenfc  of  the  question  may  appeal  to 
some  who  are  not  versed  in  tlie  work.  It  ia  no 
question,  however,  of  force  of  arguments  adduced  but 
one  of  facts  established  and  of  experience  j^ained  in 
practice  aujong  scholars  of  every  type.  It  is  in  no 
sense  mere  opinion  on  my  part  but  a  conviction 
gradually  forced  upon  me  and  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  actual  trial  and  observation  during  many 
years  past,  that  the  beginner  not  only  may  but  must 
be  put  absolutely  in  the  position  of  an  original  dis- 
coverer; and  all  who  properly  study  the  question 
practically  are  coming  to  the  same  opinion^  I  find. 
Yomig  cliildren  are  delighted  to  be  so  regarded,  to  be 
told  that  they  are  to  act  as  a  band  of  young  detectives. 
For  example,  in  studying  the  rusting  of  iron,  they  at 
once  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  a  crime,  as  it  were,  ia 
committed  when  the  valuable,  strong  iron  is  clianged 
into  useless,  brittle  rust;  with  the  greatest  interest 
they  set  about  finding  out  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
murder  or  of  suicide,  as  it  w^ere^ — whether  something 
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outside  the  iion  is  coucemed  in  the  change  or  whethi 
it  changes  of  its  own  accord. 

A  lady  teacher  who  had  thus  presented  the  case 
a  class  of  young  girls  told  nie  recently  that  she  b 
been  greatly  amused  and  pleased  to  hear  one  of  t^ 
girls,  who  was  sitting  at  the  balance,  weighing  aoi 
iron   that    liad  been   allowed  to   rust,  auddenly  am 
excitedly  cry   out,  "  Murder  /  "       This    is    the   ve] 
attitude  we  desire  to  engender ;    we  wish   to   creal 
lively  interest  in   the  work    and  to  encourage  it  to 
come  to  expression  as  often^  as  emphatically,  as  freely 
as  possible. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  the  teacher  merely  to  follow  an 
imaginary  research  path :  the  object  must  ever  be  to 
train  children  to  work  out  problems  tliemselves  and  to 
acquire  the  utmost  facility  in  doing  so.  Of  course,  the 
problems  must  be  carefully  graduated  to  the  powers  of 
the  scholars  and  they  must  be  insensibly  led ;  but  do 
not  let  us  spoil  them  by  telling  them  definitely  in 
advance  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  look  for  it :  such  ■ 
action  is  simply  criminaL  f 

My  experience  teaches  me  also  that  it  is  the 
grossest  libel  on  young  scholars  to  say  that  it  is  nselesii 
to  expect  them  to  reason  for  themselves  in  the  \va; 
necessary  to  follow  out  the  simplest  research  ;  h 
unfortunately,  if  yon  substitute  teachers  for  scholars 
this  is  too  often  a  true  statement  and  here  the  supreme 
difficulty  of  properly  carrying  ont  heuristic  teaching 
comes  in.  It  is  the  teachers  who  are  preventing 
advance.  Let  us  teachers  recognise  this;  but  do  not 
let  us  overlook  and  misrate  the  powers  of  young 
children.  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  and  if  we  do 
not  at  first  succeed  let  us  try  and  try  again  ;  we  shall 
Burely   succeed  if  we  can   only  adopt  this  attitude. 
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But  if  we  fail  let  us  give  up  the  work  as  soon  as 
possible  and  leave  it  to  others  to  succeed  where  we 
have  failed.  Ko  other  policy  is  an  honest  one — for 
the  teaching  of  young  children  should  never  be  regarded 
as  a  perfunctory  task  hut  as  a  sacred  office.  The 
whole  policy  of  the  teacher's  duty  is  summed  up  in 
one  little  word,  yet  the  most  expressive  in  the  English 
language :  it  is  to  train  pupils  to  do.  On  this  it  ia 
easy  to  base  a  simple  teat  of  competency. 

Tt  is  needless  to  say,  young  scholars  cannot  be 
expected  to  find  out  everything  themselves ;  hut  the 
facts  must  always  be  so  presented  to  them  that  the 
process  by  which  results  are  obtained  ia  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  as  well  as  the  methods  by  wbich  any 
conclusions  based  on  the  facts  are  deduced.  And 
before  didactic  teaching  is  entered  upon  to  any  con- 
-siderahle  extent,  a  thorouj^h  coui-se  of  heuristic  tmiuing 
must  have  been  gone  through  in  order  that  a  full 
understanding  of  method  may  have  been  arrived  at 
and  the  power  of  nsing  it  acquired ;  scientific  habits 
of  mind,  scientific  ways  of  working,  must  become 
ingrained  habits  from  wbich  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
As  a  necessary  corollary,  subjects  must  be  taught  in 
such  an  order  that  those  which  can  be  treated  heuris- 
ticaUy  shall  be  mainly  attended  to  in  the  first  instance. 

Largely  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  as  to  the  presumed  antagonism  of  religion 
and  science,  the  public  have  been  led  to  misconceive 
the  position  of  the  scientific  worker  and  to  disregard 
the  moral  value  of  scientific  training.  It  is  very 
important,  therefore,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  experi- 
mental work,  when  properly  conducted,  aflbrds  means 
of  developing  character  unquestionably  superior  to  any 
provided  by  the  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum, 
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mainly  because  it  touches  upon  daily  pmctice  at  every 
point  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  value^ 
This  argument  is  seldom  brought  sufficiently  intfl 
prominence  and  it  is  difficult,  moreover,  to 
its  force  as  long  as  the  teaching  is  so  imperfect  as 
present-  I  know  of  few  cases  in  which  the  value 
science  has  been  so  clearly  acknowledged  from  lliia 
point  of  view  as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  then 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  discussion,  at  the  Health  Exhibition 
Conference  in  1884,  ou  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Beale 
on  the  curriculum  of  a  girls'  school.  After  expreasiiig 
the  opinion  that  women  were  specially  capable  of 
taking  scientific  principles  and  drawing  fi-om  thoM 
scientific  principles  practical  rules  for  daily  conduct 
and  that  in  the  future  women  would  have  a  spwi^l 
work  to  do  with  regard  to  education,  Mrs.  Miller  rauiie 
the  remarkable  statement :  "She  believed  tlie  way  tliey 
would  work  it  out  was  chiefly  by  morals,  she  meant 
the  practical  conduct  of  daily  life ;  and  she  believtit 
there  would  be  a  development,  of  which  they  did  ao^ 
dream,  of  morals  founded  upon  science,  of  gcHid  conduct 
based  upon  reason  and  upon  rea.soned  facts,  such  as 
had  never  yet  been  seen  and  such  as  they  could  hardly 
conceive.  She  believed  that  the  grefit  work  for  which 
the  world  was  waiting  was  a  science  from  which  tbey 
could  daily  draw  their  life  lesson.  .  .  ." 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which,  when  propedy 
conducted,  heuristic  experimental  stutlies  conduce  to 
the  formation  of  moral  and  intelleefcuul  character  &^^ 
purpose  are  the  following : — 

In  the  first  place,  interest  is  excited  in  commoi^ 
objects  and  common  phenomena  and  these  are  gradually 
studied— not  merely  talked  about.     Children  are  thu* 
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encouraged  to  look  about  them^ — to  be  properly 
inquisitive  and  inquiring. 

They  learn  to  use  a  balance,  to  weigh  and  measure 
not  things  only  but  deeds  and  words  also— for  what- 
ever is  done  is  done  exactly ;  measurements  are  made 
whenever  possible  and  their  value  as  the  means  of 
making  exact  statements  is  cultivated  by  use  — 
measuring  and  weighing,  in  fact,  are  so  constantly 
practised  as  to  become  ingrained  habits. 

Habits  of  observing  correctly  are  acquired.  Neat- 
ness and  care  in  all  work  is  insisted  on.  The  waste 
of  materials  is  in  eveiy  way  discouraged  and  the 
practice  of  economy  inculcated.  The  habit  of  patiently 
attending  to  details  is  acquired. 

The  power  of  reasoning  from  observation  is  culti- 
vated in  every  possible  way- — a  logical  habit  of  mind 
is  thus  developed.  The  use  and  value  of  evidence 
becomes  obvious.  And  that  nothing  may  be  taken  for 
granted  is  insisted  on.  The  faculty  of  reasoned  judg- 
ment is  cultivated. 

The  power  of  devising  and  fitting  up  apparatus  as 
well  as  of  devising  and  carrying  out  experiments  is 
cultivated.     Thus  handiness  is  acquired. 

Surely  a  sufficient  list  of  possibilities. 

Many  practical  problems  must  be  solved,  Iiowever, 
before  suitable  studies  can  be  effectively  introduced 
into  schools  generally  and  these  results  secured. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  instruction  can  only  be 
properly  given  by  sympathetic  cultured  teachers  capable 
of  engaging  in  elementary  research  work ;  and  if  the 
subject  be  not  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  school, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  accorded  the  fullest  sympathy 
and  not  rated  inferior  to  any. 

The  provision  of  proper  teachers  will  occasion  the 
S 
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greatest  difficulty  until  our  colleges  and  universitie? 
tnke  tlie  requirements  of  teacbers  into  account.     Tbe 
instruction  given  at  Training  Colleges  at  the  preseni 
time  is  as  anti-heuristic  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
that  little  help  can  be  derived  from  them.     Thei-e* 
no  doubt  indeed  that  very  special  steps  must  he  tail 
to  secure  a  supply  of  competent  teacbers  of  both  sesi 

But  that  uuiversal  bugbear,  the  time-table,  steps  i 
even  where  the  conditions  are  otherwise  favourabli 
In  tlie  early  part  of  the  course  there  is  no  difficull 
in  treating  the  subject  like  all  others ;  but  whi 
experiraents  involving  the  use  of  apparatus  come  to 
made^  little  can  be  done  in  the  time  devoted  to 
ordinary  lesson. 

In  all  probability  the  time  difficulty  will  never  be 
properly  met  unless  a  radical  change  in  our  method 
of  conducting  schools  be  effected:  until  a  new  con- 
ception of  school  life  is  introduced,  based  on  dae 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as  Huxley  puts  it, "  the 
great  end  of  life  is  not  knowledge  but  action." 

Let  U3  then  guard  our  future  by  introducing  inl^ 
our  schools  an  education  calculated  to  promote  actioo. 
Results  show  that  our  present  system  has  precisely  the 
opposite  effect :  the  majority  of  scholars  stream  towards 
the  clerk's  desk  and  sedentary  employment — for  wbicb 
their  education  affortis  some  preparation  whilst  pro 
viding  practically  none  for  a  life  of"  action.  We  must 
not  only  protest  but  revolt  against  and  depose  tlios^ 
who  hold  the  nation  back  through  want  of  culture  an*l 
failure  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem- 
Surely  our  schools  should  give  au  education  that  is 
liberal  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

To  this  end,  we  must  give  up  a  large  proportion  (fl 
the  desk  work  done  in  schools  and  instead  of  enfoTcing 
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lilance  encourage  our  echolars  to  enter  into  rational 
conversation  about  the  work  they  are  doing.  Why  is 
it  that  our  ohildreu  so  seldom  talk  about  their  acliool 
■work  ?  Why  is  so  much  trivial  couveraation  indulged 
in  on  all  hands  ?  Why  is  so  much  trivial  literature 
read  ?  Is  it  not  because  so  little  encouragement  is 
given  to  rational  conversation  and  reading  at  schools  ? 

When  our  pupils  engage  together  in  the  work  of 
discovery  and  are  set  to  find  out  things  theuiselves, 
they  will  naturally  be  led  to  discuss  their  work 
together,  to  exchange  views,  to  ask  each  other's  advice  : 
they  will  be  so  interested  in  their  work  that  they  will 
not  fail  to  talk  about  it.  Nothing  could  be  less 
rational — less  truly  preparatory  for  the  work  of  life 
^than  the  system  of  enforced  silence  we  enjoin ;  but 
it  is  a  necessary  outeome  of  didactic  class  teacliing, 
extravagant  indulgence  in  the  use  of  books  and  dis- 
regard of  all  tools  and  weapons  other  than  the  pen. 

In  all  schools  open  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  mid- 
day meal,  I  would  only  allow  work  to  be  done  in  the 
workshop  or  workroom— a  room  in  which  scholars 
can  move  about  freely  and  do  all  kinds  of  practical 
Work — and  several  mornings  in  the  week  should  also 
be  spent  there.  In  schools  such  as  Girls'  High  Schools, 
where  the  practice  prevails  of  giving  lessons  only  in 
the  morning,  at  least  two  mornings  should  be  given  up 
to  workshop  exercises.  It  would  be  better  in  such 
schools  to  substitute  attendance  in  the  school  work- 
shop for  some  part  of  the  excessive  amount  of  home 
work  exacted.  In  many  schools— country  schools 
especially — I  would  have  little  else  but  such  work 
or  equivalent  outdoor  exerf^ises  in  the  experimental 
jrardens  which  will,  I  believe,  in  the  future,  be  held  to 
be  an  essential  feature  of  their  equipment     Gradually 


I  would  have  nearly  all  class -rooms  converted  into 
workrooms  or  workshops. 

The  use  of  the  words  workroom  and  workshop  iS-: 
in  itself  not  unimportant — they  are  good  English, 
believe.     Laboratory — an  un -Saxon  term — is  without 
significance  to  English  ears  in  comparison  with  them: 
even  its  pronunciation  gives  rise  to  difficulty, 

When  class  teaching  is  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is 
easy  to  exact  attention  and  silence  in  the  workroom 
by  ringing  a  bell;  at  other  times,  teachers  would 
constantly  move  about,  noticing  what  h  being  done, 
criticising  and  giving  brief  directions  to  one  group  of 
pupils  after  another.  The  system  is  simply  that 
pursued  in  many  college  classes.  Young  children  will 
work  as  steadily  as  their  elders,  if  only  they  are 
properly  disciplined  from  the  very  outset:  under 
almost  any  conditions  if  interested  in  their  work. 
Moreover,  when  such  a  system  is  adopted,  an  effective 
punishment  will  be  a  few  days'  banishment  from  the 
workroom  to  the  bread-and-water-solitary-confinement^ 
atmosphere  of  the  old-fashioned  class-room. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said :  "  But  such  a  scheme 
purely  "  chimerical ;  it  is  the  dream  of  an  idealist,  of 
a  theorist  who  has  "  no  acquaintance  with,  nor  cod- 
ception  of,  practical  possibilities/'  Quite  so  !  BuM 
most  of  my  friends  who  were  teachers  in  schools  were 
good  enough  to  say  that  the  British  Association  scheme 
was  an  impossible  one  to  carry  out  iu  practice ;  and 
yet  a  couple  of  earnest  men,  withont  preconceived  views 
but  full  of  common -sense,  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen 
years  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  a  large  number 
scholars  in  public  elementary  schools,  which,  surely, 
are  sufficiently  difficult  and  unpromising  material 
deal  with.     Many  teachers  in  our  great  public  schook, 
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1  know,  still  hold  such  a  view;  but  mo  one  expects 
such  schools  to  reform  before  the  millennium  is  reached ; 
they  are  in  the  toils  of  our  ancient  Universities  and  too 
fully  engaged  in  classical  scholarship  to  consider  what 
is  good  for  boys  generally. 

After  all  it  is  maiiily  a  question  of  attitude.  The 
revolution  advocated  could  be  effected  if  only  it  were 
seriously  entertained ;  if  the  matter  were  considered 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mere  student  but 
on  the  assumption  that  school  training  must  be 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  diversified  work  of 
life ;  if  the  heads  of  schools  and  university  authorities 
could  only  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
substitute  "  well- practised  "  for  the  expression  *'  well- 
read  "  in  which  it  is  usual  to  embody  the  scholastic 
ideal  of  proficiency. 

And  after  all  the  inevitable  must  happen.  Why 
cannot  we  therefore  recognise  this  and  in  every  way 
hasten  the  advent  of  a  reform  so  urgently  needed, 
especially  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  already 
inserted — for  among  the  conclusious  formulated  in 
the  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  CouucO  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  the  following  are  to  be  found : — 


1,  That  chernifetry  is  a  valuable  subject  for  school  teaching 
but  that  it  should  not  exclude  training  in  mathematics 
and  languages  but  should  with  these  form  part  of  a 
general  education. 

2.  Tltat  it  sliould  be  preceded  by  an  elementary  course  of 
physics,  to  be  treated  as  much  aa  possible  as  exercises 
in  measurements  and  practical  arithmetic, 

3.  That  the  work  should  be  always  largely  practical, 

4,  That  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  style  of  the  daily 
record  of  work,  aa  that  it  may  serve  as  an  education  in 
band  writing,  grammar  and  English  compcisitiow. 
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These  are  auiticiently  important  recooimendatioi 
to  come  from  sach  a  Committee  and  I  rejoice  to  lea: 
that  they  are  alreiidj  being  attended  to  in  many' 
London  schools.  The  last  ie,  if  possible,  the  moat 
important  of  all,  as  it  clearly  contemplates  what  may 
well  be  termed  the  workshop  method  of  instruction; 
but  drawing  should  have  been  included. 

At  present  little  attention  is  given  in  most  schools 
to  haudwritiug  and  still  less  to  drawing ;  handwriting 
is  spoilt  rather  than  improved,  as  boys  and  girls  are 
called  on  to  scribble  down  a  vast  quantity  of  notes  of 
lessons  dictated  to  them.  In  the  future  this  system, 
let  us  hope>  will  give  place  to  a  rational  one  from 
which  hurried  writing  is  abohshed  and  in  which  eveiy 
lesson  involving  writing  will  be  a  lesson  in  writing- 
Also,  however  much  attention  may  be  lavished  at  scbool 
on  grammar  and  composition,  when  young  people  leave 
echool,  as  a  rule,  they  caimot  write  six  lines  of  plain 
English  descriptive  of  common  objects  or  events  or  of 
anything  they  themselves  do.  Many  perhaps  have 
learnt  to  compose  plausible  essays  on  the  Imagination, 
the  Infallible  or  the  Infinite ;  but  a  simple  personal 
report,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  carried  out  under 
their  veiy  eyes  or  even  with  their  own  fingers,  is 
entirely  beyond  their  power,  fl 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  scientific  method  is 
introduced  into  schools  all  this  will  be  changed.  Let 
us  consider  what  may  be  done.  An  elementary  course 
of  physics,  treated  as  much  as  possible  as  exercises  in 
measurement  and  practical  arithmetic,  is  to  come  first, 
we  are  advised.  As  it  is  easy  to  teach  children  to  use 
figures,  to  measure  and  weigh  and  do  simple  arithmetic 
with  the  aid  of  a  foot-rule,  even  before  they  can 
either  read  or  write,  such  ^<a\k  ^kIU  have  been  begun 
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the  Kindergiirtea  clasa ;  in  school  xL  will  from  the 

[outset  take  the  place  of  conV^entional  arithmetic.     In  this 

work  will  be  included  the  drawing  of  lines  and  simple 

figures  of  given  dimensions  with  the  aid  of  T  and  set 

equarea,  accuracy  being  iyis'isted  mt ;   and  colouring  will 

he  resorted  to  whenever  possihle.     During  this  period ^ 

among  other  things,  leaves  of  various  kinds  may  be 

collected,  their  outline  traced  or  drawn,  the  venation 

sketched  in  and  the  attempt  may  even  be  made  to 

colour  such  sketches  appropriately.     The  children  will 

also  be  led  to  take  note  of  the  various  materials  of 

common  occurrence  and  to  collect  specimens  of  these. 

As  soon  as  flat  figures  are  understood — the  square, 

oblong,  triangle,  etc., — "  boxes  "  or  solid  iigui-es  may 

be  built  up  from  these  and  the  idea  of  volume  early 

fiatablished.      Such    teaching   may  be    varied   in    an 

j  infinite  number  of  ways.     No  books  will  be  used  but 

the  class  will  gradually  write  its  own  book  and  so  come 

;  to  understand  how  hooks  are  written :    for  whenever 

an  object  has  been  properly  studied,  the  teacher,  instead 

jOt"  dealing  with  the  scholars  individually,  will  call  them 

jto  order  as  a  class  and  by  Judicious  questioning  will  then 

|elicit  all  that  is  needed  for  the  description  of  the  work 

sdone.     The  simplest  possible  account  will  be  written 

ion  tiic  blackboard  aa  the  questioning  proceeds  and  at  the 

close  of  the  lesson  a  senior  pupil  will  copy  this  with  a 

jtypewriter ;  each  member  of  the  class  %vill  afterwards 

freceive  a  copy,  which  will  at  once  be  pasted  in  a  book, 

I  to  be  kept  for  reference  and  used  as  a  reader. 

But  as  soon  as  they  can  write,  children  will  be 
required  themselves  to  make  out  lists  of  the  things 
they  have  collected  and  as  they  systematically  study 
these,  to  note  down  their  origin,  use,  colour  and 
other  properties   obvious   to   them.     And  then   they 
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will  go  oil  to  make  experimenta  to  ascertain  properties 
which  are  not  quite  obvious.    For  example,  they  will 
be  provided  with  a  simple  anvil- — a  common  flat-irott 
turned  upside  down  and  supported  in  a  box  —  and 
with  the  aid   of  this   will  find  out  that  metals  are 
more  or  less  soft  and  may  be  bent  and  beaten  out; 
that  other  substances  are  hard  and  brittle ;  and  m  oa 
Then,   by  measuring   and   weighing  regularly  shaped 
blocks,  slabs  or  plates  of  wood^  stone  or   metal,  the 
differences  in  density  of  difierent  stuffs  will  be  dis- 
covered.    The  blocks  required  for  these  measurements 
should,  at  least  in  part,  be  fashioned  by  the  class  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  girls  aa  well  as  boys  should  not 
do  such  work,  aa  they  would  thereby  learn  much  of  the     ' 
nature  of  the  materials  in  common  use  and  also  how 
to  manipulate  simple  tools.     The  choice  of  materials     ' 
for  examination  would ^  however,  be  largely  influenced 
by  locality  and  the  special  requirements  of  the  scholars; 
and  girls  and  boys  might  often  be  treated  somewhat 
differently  in  this  respect- 
Most  childreii  take  the  greatest  interest  in  finding 
out  what  they  can  about  the  things  that  are  before 
their  eyes  and  in  common  use :  if  properly  led  at  the 
outset  they  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  helping  themselves 
and    of  working  systematically.       By  thua    selecting 
some  object  for  study  and  teaching  several   subjects 
at  once,  so  to  speak,  the   time  given  to  the  several 
subjects    when    taught    in    distinct    lessons    may    be 
secured  for  one  lesson,  the  advantage  being  that  the 
teacher — or  teachers  where  several  combine  to  take 
one  such  composite  class  —  could  then  find  time  tefl 
pass  round  the  class  and  criticise  the  doings  of  each 
pupiL     To  make  such  teaching  effective,  the  account  of 
the  work  done  should  be  moat  carefully  written  out  h 
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the  worker  as  the  work  procmis — the  dictatiuu  of 
notes  by  the  teacher  being  regarded  as  a  criminal 
offence— and  no  rough  notes  should  be  permitted. 
Such  accounts  will  necessarily  be  brief  and  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  teacher  passing  through  the  class  to 
comprehend  quickly  what  has  been  done^  to  underline 
the  mistakes  made  or  to  give  any  necessary  explana- 
tion. The  child  would  then  be  at  once  informed  what 
was  wrong  and  guided  in  correcting  mistakes  and  in 
future  work.  Under  the  existing  system  of  correcting 
exercises  out  of  school,  not  only  is  a  most  grievous 
burden  imposed  on  teachers  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health  and  always  of  their  efliciency  as  teachera 
—for  no  work  is  more  soul -destroying— but  correc- 
tions so  made  never  come  properly  home  to  the 
scholars  and  more  often  than  not  are  unnoticed. 
"Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves "  may  be  translated  for  school 
purposes  into  "  Attempt  little  but  let  that  little  be 
as  near  perfect  as  possible."  If  we  can  but  lay  the 
foundations  of  method  at  the  outset,  great  things 
may  be  done  subsequently.  Each  day  let  some 
simple  task  be  set;  insist  that  this  is  carried  out 
with  scnipulous  care  and  equally  carefully  recorded 
in  very  few  lines  of  clear  simple  language ;  whenever 
possible  have  illustrative  drawings  introduced  into  tlie 
record  ;  teach  spelling  by  calling  attention  to  mistakes 
and  requiring  these  to  be  coiTected  by  reference  to 
the  dictionary^ — a  book  which  should  be  in  constant 
use  but  which  is  rarely  consulted  except  by  those 
who  have  grown  ashamed  of  spelling  badly ;  ask 
for  the  meanings  of  certain  words  used  in  the  record 
and  have  various  parts  of  speech  selected ;  even  go 
so  far  as  to   require  certain  words  to  be  ttanslated 
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into  French,     Ah  the   work  proceeds,  more  and  more 
difficult  titaks  may  be  set. 

In  later  work,  when  the  problem  stage  is  reached, 
a  certain  order  in  entering  the  record  of  work  sboiiid 
always    be    insisted   on.     First  should  come    a  clear 
statement  of  motive  —  of  what   is  to  be  attempted, 
what   it    is    desired   to    find    out       This   should  be 
followed    by    an    explanation    or  justification   of  the 
particular  form  given  to  the  experiment.     The  why  and 
wherefore  being  thus  made  clear,  an  exact  account  of 
what   is  done  should  follow;     then   woald  come  the 
observations  made  and  the  results  obtained.     The  con- 
elusions  to  be  drawn  and  their  bearing  on  the  question 
under  discussion  having  been  most  carefully  pointed 
out,    the    next    experiment    should    be    led    up    to. 
Throughout,  the  language  should  be  such  as  to  make 
the    account  a   j>ersonal  one,  leaving   no  doubt  that 
something  which  had  been  done  and  witnessed  by  the^ 
writer  was  described.     At  present  every  boy  and  gidf 
from  school,  when  asked  to  describe  something,  will  tell 
you  to  do  this  or  that ;  or  that  if  yau  do  so   and  so, 
this  and  that  will  happen.     They  simply  repeat  the 
words   used    by    their    teachers.      If  training    can   be 
given  in  schools  on  the  lines  above  indicated,  it  will 
he  simply  invaluable  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  oi 
life. 

Of  course  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. To  teach  scientifically  will  always  be  more 
difficult  than  to  teach  mechanically.  But  scientific 
teaching — -not  the  teaching  of  science — is  imperatively 
demanded  of  us  and  we  must  find  out  how  to  give  itv 
The  problem  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved  by  trial 
by  heuristic  means. 

As  showing  how   sudVi  ^otk  has  been  begun 
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Elemental^  Schcwls,  I  append  (Appendix  C)  a  short 
account  by  Mr.  HeEer  of  the  method  Mr,  Gordon  and 
he  have  adopted. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Headmasters'  Syllabus 
of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Science,  it  is  stated,  it 
will  be  noticed,  that  the  course  is  intended  for  all 
boys  and  girls  commincinf/  the  study  of  science.  This 
provision  is  one  of  very  great  importance  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  as  its  acceptance  involves 
the  admission  that  other  branches  of  experimental 
science  cannot  be  usefully  studied  until  the  elements 
of  physics  and  chemistry  have  been  mastered.  This 
principle,  I  venture  to  think,  is  beyond  all  questiou 
although  I  fear  there  are  yet  many  by  whom  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  established.  Let  us  hope  that 
even  these  will  gradually  become  convinced  as  they 
reflect  that  practice  in  measurement  is  of  altogether 
fundamental  importance  as  the  foundation  of  all 
scientific  procedure ;  and  that  as  life  is  one  unbroken 
series  of  chemical  changes  the  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  chemical  change  is  also  of  the  utmost  value 
to  all 

Farts  of  the  course,  however^  are  undoubtedly 
of  less  importance  than  others  to  the  majority  of 
students  and  their  coosideration  may  well  be  either 
postponed  or  even  omitted  in  favour  of  extensions  of 
the  course  in  other  directions. 

The  part  of  the  physical  course  dealing  with  forces 
is  in  this  latter  category.  Although  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  water  is  of  the  very  highest  value 
as  an  educational  exercise,  for  most  purposes  of 
ordinary  life  the  knowledge  that  water  is  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  does  not  come  into  account- 
such  knowledge  is  essential  only  to  the  eu^neer  and 
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other  specialists.  Therefore,  if  required  to  omit  any 
part  of  the  exercises,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  postpone 
those  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  cotapositioD 
of  water  ia  order  to  retain  all  relatiDg  to  the  study  of 
air,  fire  and  earth,  the  last  as  typified  by  chalk.  But 
the  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  food  matemls 
and  of  their  function  as  heat  producers,  etc,  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  all ;  their  study  should  on  iio 
account  be  omitted,  if  possible,  and  the  composition 
of  water  might  well  be  discovered  before  attempting 
their  examination. 

With  these  limitations,  both  the  series  of  exercises 
specified  are  of  extreme  value,  on  account  of  the 
discipline  they  afford  as  well  as  of  their  bearing  on 
matters  of  everyday  importance  affecting  all  ahke. 
But  to  make  the  course  in  any  way  complete,  from 
the  point  of  view  here  put  forward,  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to 
excite  an  interest  in  plant  growth  and  serving  as  an 
introduction  to  the  comprehension  of  physiological^ 
processes.  Parenthetically,  I  may  point  out  that  thefl 
teaching  of  physiology  proper  in  schools,  except  to 
really  advanced  pupils,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated. There  is  no  greater  fraud  on  public  credulity 
practised  in  schools  than  that  involved  in  teaching 
this  subject 

It  is  true  that  botany  has  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  more  especially  into  girls'  schools,  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  growing  popular  demand  for  science ; 
but  unfortunately  the  methods  adopted  have  in  too 
many  cases  been  such  as  to  deprive  the  teaching  of 
all  value  as  training  in  scientific  method.  In  fact, 
the  reason  for  selecting  it  has  frequently  been  that  it 
could  be  taught  without  B^ecml  apparatus. 
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A  suitable   practical  courae  for  the  purpoae  here 
contemplated    remains    to     be    devised.       ProfesBor 
Marshall  Ward^  however,  has,  at  least,  taken  the  first 
etep  towards  framing  a  scheme  in  a  syllabus  which  he 
originally  prepared  for  the  Major  Scholarships  Com- 
mittee and  which  is  now  included  in  the  programme 
of  the    Joint    Scholarships  Board  Examinations.     In 
order  that  his  suggestions  may  not  remain  buried  in 
the  oblivion   of  a  set  of  scholarships   regulations,  I 
venture  to  reproduce  them  here,  merely  remarking  that 
they  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  capable  teacher  ample 
material    for    a  series    of   intensely    interesting    and 
instructive  heuristic  exercises — some  of  whicli  might 
he  carried  out  coincidently  with  the  earlier  lessons  of 
the   elementary   science  course  and   others   after  the 
problems   in   the  chemical  8€Ction  had  been  worked 
through. 

The  possibility — -nay,  the  need — ^of  adjusting  the 
"  science  "  exercises  to  meet  special  and  local  require- 
ments has  been  implied  if  not  directly  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  this  article.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
there  is  s^  much  opportunity  for  capable  teachers  to 
display  originality  and  scope  for  their  talent. 

On  the  human  side  we  all  have  like  requirements 
although  the  needs  and  powers  of  some  extend  further 
than  those  of  others ;  but  as  workers  and  as  men  and 
women  we  are  called  on  to  execute  varied  tasks, 
Tliese  considerations  must  govern  our  education  and 
regulate  the  extent  to  which  it  is  made  alike  for  all 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  diversified. 

It  is  to  facilitate  such  treatment  of  the  subject 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  fullest  understanding 
he  arrived  at  of  the  object  in  view  in  introducing 
practical   heuristic    studies  into  schools:    that   it  be 


recognised  that  it  ia  not  intended  to  teacli  any  sepamte 
branch  of  aeience  but  that  our  one  purpose  is  to  give 
trainimj  in  mieidific  mdiuid — as  a  raeaua  of  developing 
faculties  at  present  mrely  cultivated  but  which  are 
essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  all  ordinaij 
duties.  The  general  public  will  be  with  us  instead  of 
against  us  when  this  is  once  understood :  ceasing  to 
regard  science  as  an  extra,  they  will  welcome  it  as  a 
means  of  making  school  education  a  more  practical 
preparation  than  it  is  at  present  for  the  work  of  life. 

But  we  shall  have  revolutionised  our  entire  school 
system  in  attaining  to  this  end. 

It    may    be    desirable    that    before    concluding   1 
should   briefly   refer   to    the   special    provision   to  be 
made  for   experimental  work  in  schools;    but  rather 
by  way  of  caution :  for  on  this  subject  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding.     Architects  knowing  nothiiig 
of  the  requirenienta  have  too  frequently  built  and  at 
the    present    time   are   building    school    laboratories 
which  are  mere  slavish  copies   of  those  provided  in 
colleges  where  technical  education  is  given ;  and  most 
unfortunately,  following  the  same  example,  apme  public 
authorities    have    declined    to    recognise    laboratories 
unless   provided    with   sinks   innumerable    and   other 
elaborate  fittings;    consequently,   not   only   baa  great 
expense    been    incurred   unnecessarily    but    buildings 
have    been     erected    altogether     unsuitable    for    tlie 
elementary   teaching   proper  in   schools.       Instead  of 
being  put   on   the   common  -  place   footing   it   shoald 
properly    occupy,    experimental    work    has    therefore 
necessarily  been  regarded  as  a  somewhat   expensive 
luxury  to  introduce  into  a  school.     And  this  will  ever 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  —  no  doubt  in  the  dim 
future  —  governing  bodies  see    that  it  is  greatly  to 
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their  advantage  to  consult  those  of  us  who  are  really 
capable  of  advisitig  in  audi  matters.  When  we  are 
directly  appealed  to  and  asked  to .  act  as  professional 
advisers  and  architects  are  required  but  to  carry  into 
execution  schemes  airanged  with  and  sanctioned  by 
us,  for  which  we  are  held  primarily  responsible,  there 
will  be  some  chance  of  more  economical  and  practical 
provision  being  made.  Undoubtedly  we  too  are  sure 
to  make  mistakes  and  like  doctors  we  shall  differ 
considerably  among  ourselves  ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  display  some  understanding  of  our  businesa  and 
to  appreciate  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various 
suggestions  made  as  well  as  judge  of  the  suitability  of 
the  materials  proposed.  It  is  useless  for  architects  to 
go  about  as  they  or  their  representatives  often  do  at 
present,  inspecting  labomtory  after  laboratory,  without 
ever  properly  grasping  the  meaning  of  what  they  see- 
consulting  one  teacher  after  another,  until  bewildered 
by  the  apparent  diversity  of  opinion  with  which  they 
meet,  they  return  home  in  despair  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  clerk  or  draughtsman  in  the  office  do  the 
wrong  thing  for  the  actual  purpose  in  view. 

For  work  such  as  is  contemplated  in  this  article 
there  must  be  ample  room  provided  but  otherwise 
there  need  be  no  very  special  arrangements  made. 

Benches  of  the  kitchen- table  type^  which  need  not 
even  be  fixed,  suffice  for  nearly  all  purposes.  These 
must  be  provided  with  gas  but  not  with  water,  one 
or  two  long  sinks  made  of  wood— elongated  washing- 
tubs — and  conveniently  situated  being  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  large  class ;  more  are 
only  provocative  of  endless  trouble  and  untidiness  due 
to  constant  spilling  of  water,  besides  which  they 
engender  a  wasteful  habit  of  squandering  water  which 
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cannot  be  too  severely  deprecated  :  in  fact,  when  tlie 
day  comes  that  we  shall  have  taught  all  children  at 
school  how  to  wash  out  flasks,  test-tubes,  etc^  properly 
and  with  the  miniiimm  expenditure  of  water  we  shall 
have  introduced  a  truly  scientific  procedure  into  our 
teaching  as  well  as  into  household  economy.  In  most 
schools,  together  with  movable  benches  such  as  have 
been  referred  to,  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide  onu 
or  more  benches  fixed  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 
having  cupboards  fixed  in  the  space  underneath. 
Four  cupboards  may  conveniently  be  constructed  in 
two  tiers  under  the  length  of  bench  provided  for  a 
single  worker ;  a  tray  which  will  slide  in  and  out 
may  with  advantage  be  fitted  at  the  top  of  each 
such  cupboard.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  construct 
the  bench  tops  of  expensive  hard  wood — any  well- 
seasoned  wood  will  suffice;  but  whatever  the  wood, 
it  should  be  made  impervious  to  water,  acid,  etc.,  by 
ironing  in  paraffin  wax. 

As  operations  involving  the  production  of  un- 
healthy or  unpleasant  fumes  need  very  rarely  be 
conducted,  a  single  draft  closet  is  sufficient.  This 
may  conveniently  be  fixed  behind  a  long  narrow 
demonstration  table  placed  on  a  raised  platform  nt 
one  end  of  the  room. 

A  considerable  amount  of  wall  space  behind  this 
table    should    be    converted    into    a    blackboard  by 
pinning  against  it  by  means  of  a  light  wooden  frame- 
work the  specially  prepared  black  canvas  which  ifl  ■ 
sold   for  this  purpose.     All  free    wall    space  should  | 
have  upright  battens  affixed  to  it  at  regular  intervals^ 
to  which  shelves  may  be  attached  wherever  necessary  _ 
and  hooks  screwed  in  for  hanging  up  things,  | 

As  to  apparatus,  it  should  be  gradually  provided 
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to  meet  requirements  as  they  arise ;  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  utilise  ordinary  articles — medicine 
and  pickle  bottles,  jam-pots,  sauccpausj  etc. — and  to 
construct  apparatus  in  the  workroom  ;  for  this  latter 
purpose  a  carpenter's  bench  and  tools,  vice  and  iiles, 
a  small  lathe,  an  anvH  and  even  a  small  forge  should, 
whenever  possible,  form  part  of  the  equipment 
Infinite  injury  ia  done  at  the  present  day,  invaluable 
opportunities  of  imparting  training  are  lost,  by  pro- 
viding everything  ready  made. 

But  there  are  certain  articles  which  7nmi  be 
provided  —  notably  centimetre  ~  foot  -  rules,  drawing- 
boards,  T  and  set  squares  and  balances.  The  beat 
rule  to  provide  is  one  made  of  steel,  graduated  on 
one  face  to  millimetres  and  centimetres  on  the  one 
edge  and  to  inches  on  the  other;  if  the  inches  are 
subdivided  into  twelfths,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
contrasting  decimals  with  duodecimals.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  the  rule  graduated  on  its  second  face 
into  inches  and  tenths  and  lower  decimals  and  aub- 
di visions  on  the  one  edge,  and  into  inches  and 
16ths,  32nd8,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Such  a  rule  is  a 
perpetual  object  lesson  j  its  possessor  cannot  help 
visualising  twelve  inches  and  thirty  and  a  half  centi- 
metres as  practically  equivalent  lengths. 

But  even  more  fundamentally  important,  if  possible, 
and  altogether  indispensable  and  essential  as  the 
primary  weapon  of  heuristic  instruction  is  a  proper 
balance.  There  ia  no  qiiestion  that  in  the  future  the 
test  of  efficiency  in  a  school  will  be  the  extent  to 
which  suitable  balances  are  provided  and  used. 

"  Gott  hat  alles  nach  Zahlmass  und  Gewicht 
geordnet,"  are  words  which  ever  and  again  flash 
before  my  eyea,  recalling  the  time,  over  thirty  years 
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ago,  when  I   first  saw  thein  written  on  the  wail  of  th 
chemical  lecture  theatre  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Leipz 
They  express  a  truth  but  too  rarelj  realised — a 
which  we  should  seek  to  impress  in  principle  on 
children  as  the  foundation  of  thrift ;  the  balance,  i 
fact,  ifl  an   all-powerful,  indeed  the  only  instrumcDt 
which  directly  enables  us  to  inculcate  thrifty  habits. 

For  school  use,  there  are  no  balances  to  compare 
with  those  made  by  Becker  and  Sons,  of  Eotterdam, 
That   sold    by    their    London    agents,    Townson   and 
Mercer,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  as  No.  66,  at  a  cost  of 
35s.,   is  the    one  most   to    be   recommended.     Such 
balances   are   most  conveniently    placed    on  separate 
small  shelves,  supported  on  brackets  attached  to  the 
walls  ;  when  not  in  use,  the  balance  must  always  be 
kept  covered  either  by  a  light  wooden  case  or  by  one 
made  of  stout  cardboard  and  covered  with  bookbinder's 
cloth ;  this  is  much  better  than  an  immovable  glaiied 
case   with   rising   front,   as  it  allows   of    far  greater 
freedom  in  use.     If  properly  used  and  looked  after,  * 
balance  will  last  for  years.     To  abandon  a  few  of  the 
worthless  text-books  with  which  scholars  are  now  80 
overburdened  will  in  itself  be  an  advance  and  if  an 
instrument  by  the  use  of  which  character  is  neces- 
sarily developed  be  substituted  for  even  a  single  one 
of  the  conventional  soul -destroying  manuals  now  ifl 
use,  we  shall  have  still  greater  cause  to  congratuJate 
ourselves. 

It  will  not  do  to  use  any  kind  of  balance;  t^^ 
common  see- saw  suffices  for  the  demonstration  of 
principles  and  so  long  as  nothing  more  is  in  view  no 
other  instrument  than  a  see-saw  is  needed.  Nor  ifl 
the  balance  to  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  obtainiii? 
fairly  accurate  quantitative  results.    Mr,  T.  6.  Eooper. 
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one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectore  of  sclioola,  in  giving 
evidence  recently  before  the  Irish  Cominission  on 
Manual  Training  in  Primary  Schools,  referred  to  a 
balance  which  he  had  himself  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  2d.,  and  spoke  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  he  had 
obtained  with  it.  This  may  well  be,  but  snch  an 
instrument  never  does  and  never  can  inspire  the 
respect  which  is  paid  to  a  well-fiuished  sightly 
instrument  by  nearly  all  young  children. 

The  balance,  let  me  again  insist,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  culture,  to  be  treated  with 
utmost  care  and  reverence. 

But  probably  when  authorities  have  grasped  and 
applied  this  fundamental  article  of  the  heuristic  creed, 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  urge  that  scientific 
method  be  taught  in  schools  generally:  attention  will 
then  be  paid  to  the  uniform  development  of  all  the 
intellectual  faculties,  because  the,  as  yet,  barely  estab- 
Ushed  art  of  education  will  have  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  true  science. 


APPENDIX   A 

ELEMEKTAEY  SCIENCE 
Fhtbicb  and  Cbemistry 

In  preparing  tlie  accoiiipanyiiig  Syllabus  of  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Elementary  Science  the  Committee  have  been 
actuated  by  the  wiah  to  indicate  botH  to  teacher  and  to  examiner 
what  experiments  can  suitably  be  performed  by  beginners. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  time  given  to  the  subject  should 
be  occupied  by  the  pupOs  in  performing  actual  meaiurements 
theraielvea  ;  demoUBtrations  ai  e  not  ejtcluded  bat  iihouAA  o>i<i\itYi 
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a  iecondary  place  ;  text-books,  however,  should  be  avoided 
far  aA  jKieaible. 

ThifJ  CouTBe  ie  intended  for  all  boya  and  girls  commencingl 
the  study  of  Bcienee  It  represents,  in  the  opinion  of  iIr*  Cow- 1 
mittee,  a  suitable  comtnencement  for  tlvose  who  continue  thej 
subject  and  indicates  the  manner  in  which  it  mm  be  made  of  J 
true  educational  value  to  tliose  who  do  not  pursue  it  furtter. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  Physics  Syllahus,  involving  1 
measurements  of  length,  area,  volume  and  mass,  should  un*i«r  | 
any  circumstances  be  taken  first;  they  constitute  a  coiiTBenfj 
practical  arithmetic  and  geometry  exercises  and  give  infinite j 
opportunity  for  problema  upon  ordinary  surroundings. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Pbyaics  may  be  taken  ftlwifti 
or  simultaneously  with  the  Chemistry  Course  and  tlie  age  it  1 
which  it  should  be  commenced  may  be  left  at  the  di3tT»5tioii  «  ] 
the  teacher. 

It  is  not  intend^id  that  the  teaching  should  be  limited,  eilicr  j 
to  the  experimenta  here  given    or  to  the  order  in  wbict  the 
different  subjects  are  stated.      It  h  hoped  that  these  experimenta  I 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  teiu;liing| 
should  be  based  and  to  aseiat  the  teacher  in  inventing  others, 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

The  graphic  and  experimental  work  in  the  following  Syllatw*  | 
is  intended  to   serve   as  an   introduction   to  physical  science 
bearing  in  mind  its  necessary  co-ordination  with  general  matht- 
matical  work. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  essential  that  the  infitmctiim  ! 
should  be  given  in  a  strictly  logical  order  and  the  attempt  te 
made  to  give  a  proof  of  each  step  taken,  following  as  ht  »■■* 
possible  a  proper  order  of  sequence.  In  the  mensuratiun 
exercises  and,  in  fact,  in  carrying  out  all  the  work  of  iw 
Syllabus,  no  formulte  of  any  kind  should  be  used. 

The  exercises  are  arranged  so  that  pupils  may  theiiisel^ 
discover  the  facta  and  be  led  to  formulate  definitions :  and  tliii* 
they  must  be  encouraged  to  do  in  every  possible  way,  that  tnev 
may  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundamental  properti*^ 
of  matter  and  fundamental  natural  laws  ;  and  that  they  may  ^ 
led  to  understand  the  reasoning  used  in  deducing  definite  con- 
clusions and  generaKsationa  from  the  results  of  their  0^'^ 
obserFations  and  diftcovCTies. 
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The  apparatus  required  for  the  menetuutioii  exerci&es  is 
tracing-paper,  a  rule  graduated  to  inches  and  tenths  and  to 
c«iitiinetrea  and  millimetres,  a  pair  of  compaseea,  set  and  T- 
Hquares  and  a  protractor.  Although  the  mensuration  course 
may  he  taken  in  an  ordinary  clasa-room,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
auch  instruction  in  a  laboratory,  where  the  pupil  is  surrounded 
with  apparatus  and  ia  in  an  atmosphere  of  mee^urement  The 
hydrostatics,  heat  and  part  of  the  mensuration  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  taken  in  a  laboratory  sTiitahly  fitted  ;  but  &  large 
nuniher  of  the  eiperiments  can  be  done  in  an  ordinary  claes- 
roora.  The  iittings  for  a  suitable  laboratory  are  very  simple. 
All  that  is  wanted  are  tables  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  with  gas  laid  on  to 
the  centre.  At  the  side^  of  the  room  and  near  each  table  there 
should  be  a  water  supply.  For  the  mensuration,  hydrostatics 
and  lieat,  the  apparatus  required  consists  of  sets  of  scales  weigh- 
ing from  500  gm.  to  01  gnL,  a  metre  scale  graduated  to  milli- 
metres, tin  cans,  tin  or  copper  pots,  glass  tubing,  blocks  of  wood^ 
cylinders  or  cubes  of  iron,  copper  and  other  material  The 
apparatus  should  be  provided  in  sets,  if  possible,  one  set  for  two 
pupils  working  together. 

1.  Measureiuevii  of  Length. 

Books,  pens,  pencils,  floor,  walls  and  aU  available  materials 
should  be  measured  in  English  and  metric  units.  The  straightn 
ness  of  a  line  should  be  tested  by  means  of  tracing-paper  and 
comparisons  of  ruled  lines  made  by  means  of  scales  and  dividersu 

Triangles  and  other  straight^Iiiied  figures  may  be  drawn  upon 
paper  and  their  sides  measured.  Curved  lines  should  be 
measured  by  means  of  threads  and  by  rolling  a  disc  along  them  j 
the  distance  round  cylindrical  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  glass 
bottle,  should  he  measured  by  twisting  thread  round  them  and 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  dis- 
covered. 

The  UKe  of  the  plumb  boh  and  of  the  spirit-level  having  been 
explained,  the  character  of  perpendicular  and  inclined  lines, 
squaresj  parallelograms^  etc.,  should  be  discovered  with  their  aid, 

2,  Measuretn^d  of  Area. 

Unit  of  Area. — -The  square  inch  and  square  cm.  should  be 
drawn.  Areas  of  squares  and  oblongs  should  l>e  found  by 
drawing  upon  paper  and  dividing  into  unite,  by  drawing  upon 
"  squared "  paper  and  counting  squares   or  hj  cutting  out  in 


paper  and  weighing.  The  aame  methods  can  be  idopteti  fori 
finding  the  areas  of  triangles,  parallelc^Tams,  txapennms 
polygonal  figurfs,  cjire  being  taken  that  the  areat  of  tlie  : 
three  ara  reduced  to  area  of  equivalent  oblongs  all  fonmibil 
being  carefully  avoided.  The  printiplea  of  land  survey iog  aM  ' 
the  use  of  off-seta  in  the  divmon  of  irregidar  areas  iato  figure  j 
already  understood  should  be  explained  and  illustrated  viibj 
examples  to  b€  dtawn  and  worked  by  tbe  student. 

Arma  or  Circle. —Circles  aad  their  ecinivalentflga«s(eqMll 
to  3^  times  flquare  on  radius)  should  be  drawn  upon  paper,  tuSJ 
out  and  weighed  ;  or  circular  discs  of  paper  may  be  weighed  and  | 
corapftrcd  with  weight  of  unit  of  area  of  same  paper ;  or  the 
drawing  upon  aquarcd  paper  may  be  adopted.     In  tbia  waj  tlie 
relations  between  ai^ea  of  circles  to  their  diameter  should  be 
rtscertaincid. 

Sujti'ACE  Area  or  SoLroa. — The  aurface  area  of  ccmHioa 
solids,  as  oblong  blocks,  cubes,  cylinders,  prisms,  conca,  ete^ 
should  be  determined  by  wrapping  round  with  paper  aud  after 
wardfi  developing  and  measuring  the  areaa  of  the  paper  bj 
methods  already  used, 

3.  Mmmtremint  of  Volume. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  their  dimensiona,  single  unite,  viz.,  1  cc 
or  I  cub,  in.  should  be  cut  from  soap  or  wood  and  &  cute 
decimetre  or  litre  made  from  cardboard. 

The  volumes  of  rectangular  blocks,  prisms  and  cylinder' 
Hhonld  be  measured.  The  use  of  burettes  and  graduated  ve8«l* 
having  been  learnt,  the  volumes  of  irregular  solids  should  b« 
found  by  placing  them  in  liquid  in  a  graduated  vessel. 

The  volumes  of  various  simple  solids  should  be  expressed  in 
ternifl  of  the  volume  of  their  equivalent  prism  or  cylinder  ;  tbua 
the  volume  of  a  ccme  should  be  ascertained  to  be  one-third  tifi 
volume  of  a  cylinder  of  same  base  and  height  and  this  can  ^ 
done  either  by  weighing  or  by  oiee  of  graduated  vesaeL 


4.  Mitamrement  of  Masn. 

Units  of  mass  and  weight  having  been  brought  under  noti< 
ft  lever  should  be  constructed  from  a  boxwood  rule  Laid  ovtr 
a  fulcrum  and  its  lawa  discovered  by  suspending  -weight*  ai 
different  distances.  The  use  and  construction  of  the  balance 
having  been  explained,  the  blocks,  etc,,  previously  measured 
should  be  weighed  and  their  density  found,  as  well  as  deflniU- 
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volumes  of  water  and  other  liquids  measured  and  weighed. 
Graphic  repreeentatioiiB  of  densities  should  be  constructed  with 
tke  data  thua  obtained.  Laatlj,  the  const  ruction  and  use  of  tlie 
spring  balance  should  be  studied  and  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  balance  m>ade  clear. 

5.  Meamr&mnt  of  Demity. 

Densities  and  relative  densities  should  be  found  and  com- 
pared by  weighing  blocks  or  cylinders  of  different  aoHda  (wood 
and  metal),  the  volumes  of  which  can  be  calculated  or  found  as 
above. 

A  2  oz.  bottle  having  had  a  nick  tiled  along  the  stopper,  the 
weight  of  water  which  it  contains  should  be  ascertained^  hence 
ite  volume  in  cc.  It  should  then  be  filled  with  other  liquids 
and  weighed  and  thus  their  density  discovered.  The  volume 
of  small  flolide — ^as  shot,  naik,  etc.^-ahonld  be  found  from  the 
weight  of  water  which  they  displace. 

6.  Micmtremant  of  Thrust  and  of  Pressure^  of  Pull  and  of  Tension. 

Distitictiott  bettmefi  Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases. 

Attention  shoubl  be  directed  to  the  elasticity  and  plasticity 
of  solids  by  esperimenta  upon  india-rubber,  steel  and  copper 
springs  or  rodEs  pieces  of  lead,  putty,  cotk,  etc. 

Experiments  should  be  made  on  the  flow  of  sand,  pitch, 
treacle,  water,  etc,  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  horizontal 
surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  and  to  the  distinction  between  solids, 
liquids  and  gases  and  the  mobility  of  particlej^  of  gases  shown 
by  their  diffusion. 

Fluid  pressure  should  be  expressed  as  "  inches  of  water "  or 
"lbs.  weight  per  unit  area."  The  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
laboratory  ahouid  be  meoaured  in  inches  of  water  with  a  U-tube. 
Water  or  other  liquids  and  mercury  should  be  poured  into 
different  arms  of  U-tubes  having  the  two  arms  of  different  sizes. 
Pressures  at  different  depths  under  water  should  be  measured 
with  a  U-tube  containing  mercury.  The  U-tube  fthould  now  be 
used  for  determination  of  relative  densities  of  liquid. 

Air  should  be  proved  to  have  weight  by  boiling  wat^jr  in  a 
Florence  fijisk,  weighing,  closing  it  while  full  of  steam,  aHowing 
air  to  enter  and  again  weighing.  It  should  be  proved,  by  using 
an  air-pump,  that  air  exerts  pressure  and  the  principle  of  the 
barometer  should  be  explained,  A  siphon  barometer,  with  the 
short  limb  adjustable,  having  been  constructed,  daily  observa- 


Qfl  should  be  made  and  plotted  on  square  paper.  Boyle'' 
law  Bbould  be  diijCoveTed  for  preesxires  greater  and  less  thuii 
atmospheric  preaaure.  The  action  of  the  syrinjie,  the  SBCtoa- 
pump  and  force-pmnp  shonld  be  investigatet!, 

7.  Measwrement  of  the  Farce  vfhich  a  Litptid  exert*  ttp<m  *  ^-1 

imrneTsed  m  it, 
A  block  whose  volume  is  known  should  be  weighed  in  ui 
and  in  water  ;  the  weight  of  water  displaced  should  ibeB  ^ 
found  by  measiu^ment   and   shown  to  be   eijual  to  the  "np- 
thinist,"     This  jshonld  he  done  with  solids  heavier  and  lighter 
than  water,  wholly  and  partly  immersed  in  different  liqtii^ 
and  thus  the  force  exerted  on  a  body  immeraed  in  a  fluid  m*^^ 
clear.     The  laws  of  floating  bodies  should  he   discovered  bj 
Ufling  a  block  of  wood  made  to  float  at  different  depths  by  id^i- 
tion  of  lead  or  a  lest- tube  containing  a  paper  scale  and  stoi 
which  is  adjusted  to  cause  floating  at  different  depths,    Tli**' 
principles  ahould  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  densities  of 
Bolidfi   and  liquida   and   the   relation  between  weight,  vokffl? 
and  fraction  immersed  in  the  tMne  of  (ioating  bodies  uhould  be 
shown  to  lead  up  to  the  use  of  the  hydrometer. 

8,  MeasuremeTit  of  Temperature. 
Obaervationa  on   the  melting  and   boiling  pointft  of  water 

having  been  matle,  the  couBtrnction  of  the  thermometer  shonld 
be  es: plained  and  the  fixed  points  noted. 

Familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  its  varwufl 
forma — -maxinmru,  minimum,  cHnical,  etc.- — shovild  be  gsinw  ■ 
and  daily  observations  of  temperature  made^  and  plotted  on  ■ 
squared  paper. 

In  order  to  study  radiation,  a  vessel  of  water  containing » 
thermometer  should  be  coated  with  different  substances— laffif" 
black  J  tin-fotl,  eta — and  the  time  taken  to  cool  through  various 
temperatures  observed. 

In  order  to  study  absorption,  the  thermometer  ehould  j* 
allowed  to  cool  while  supported  in  a  vessel  coated  inside  ffilt 
various  substances. 

Conduction  should  be  illustrated  by  the  melting  of  wax  "O 
bam  of  different  metals  of  the  same  size. 

!>,   McasHreTrtsni  of  Qw.tniUi(  of  Halt.   ' 

Known  wei|,;lits  of  water  at  dilferenl  temperatures  should  b* 
mixed,  the  resultant  tem\»erature  noted  and  the  units  of  he«* 
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Jiined  and  lost  compared  and  hence  the  capftcity  for  beat  of 
ie  calorimeter  ia  found.  Different  subatances  having  been 
n*ftUid  to  100  degrees  hy  placing  them  in  a  test-tnbe  in  the 
mouth  of  a  flask  c^mtiiinlDg  boiling  water,  they  should  be  placed 
in  water  in  the  calorimeter,  tJieir  heat  capacitj  thua  measured, 
tod  the  equivalent  mass  of  water  determined  directly  hy  pouring 
in  water  at  100  degrees  C.  Pieces  of  dried  ice  should  he 
placed  in  warm  water  and  steam  passed  into  cold  water  and 
tile  discovery  made  that  heat  is  absorbed  in  producing  changes 
"f  state.  The  terms  "  specific  heat "  and  "  latent  heat  '*  should 
h  eiplained. 

lO.  Meam^ement  of  Vapour  Pressure. 

Experiments  should  be  made  on  evaporation  by  finding  the 
Iqbs  of  weight  Irom  a  dish  of  water  day  by  day  and  the  daily 
changes  in  weight  of  a  bug  of  seaweed  or  a  flannel  roll. 

Observations  should  be  made  on  condensation  of  vapour,  on 
the  distillation  of  water  and  of  mixed  liquids  and  on  the  use 
of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer. 

11.  Afeoiurefnent  of  Force  in    tbg.    or   grarrts    weight   and    thdr 
Graphic  Bepreseniatmi. 

The  relation  between  tension  and  extension  should  be  dis- 
covered by  stretching  an  india-rubber  cord  and  a  apring-balance 
should  be  graduated. 

12.  Evolution  of  Forces, 

Resultant  and  componentg  :  Paralleloj^ram  of  forces.  Ex- 
periments ahould  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  board  pi'ovided 
with  pulleys,  having  cords  passing  over  them  knotted  at  one 
cud  and  having  weights  on  the  other.  The  direction  of  the 
cords  .should  be  marked  off  on  drawing-paper  placed  behind 
them.  All  exercises  should  be  worked  practically  in  thia  way 
as  well  as  graphically. 

13.  Equilibrium  of  Thret^  Forces. 

Triangle  of  forces.  Experiments  should  be  performed  with 
the  board  mentioned  in  12,  using  three  weights  and  cords. 
The  ma^itude  of  the  weights  may  be  given  or  the  directions 
of  the  cord.?.  Numerous  experiments  should  be  performed  on 
trianglti  of  forces,  iis  with  model  of  crane,  where  jib  and  tie  are 
fitted  with   spring  balances,  two   strings   attached  to  balances 
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and  tied  to  ft  weighty  the  angle  between  the  stringE  bds^ 
variedj  aim  pie  roof  truas,  etc  The  extenBion  of  thie  principle 
to  the  pull  in  &  cord  having  a  number  of  weights  attached  ftt 
different  points  and  the  two  ends  fiied  to  a  benclii  and  *itli 
spring  balances  between  the  weights,  ehoold  be  ahovn,  tJiBi 
introducing  the  "  funicular  polygon." 

14.  EquU^yrmvi  of  Fqvt  or  more  Forces, 

Polygon  of  forcea  This  is  a  natuial  eitension  of  the  to- 
named  principle  and  is  worked  experimentally  in  the  aiuw 
way.  The  model  of  the  crane  is  iieed  with  the  chain  dividing 
the  angle  between  the  jib  and  tie. 

16.  ParalUl  Force*. 

Beaction  at  support  of  beams.  The  principle  of  ti« 
funicular  polygon  should  be  applied  to  finding  the  resultaat  of 
a  number  of  parallel  forcea  or  the  resolution  of  a  single  fDn» 
into  two  parallel  forces  as  at  the  supports  of  a  beam.  Experi- 
ments to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  can  he  performed  with  ft 
lever  supported  on  or  by  a  spring  balance  and  with  weiglit^ 
attached  at  different  distances  ;  and  as  to  the  second  by  a  leve^ 
suspended  by  spring  balances  at  each  end»  and  with  a  movabk 
wei|,'ht  All  experiments  should  be  verified  by  a  graphi<^ 
construction. 


1 6.   Centre  of  Gravity, 

Experiments  should  be  performed  in  bala,ncing  rods  ani 
circular,  triangular  and  irregular  plates  of  wood  or  cardboard- 
Triangulai-  plates  should  be  suspended  by  a  string  from  eatt 
corner  and  the  intersection  of  the  strings  shown  to  be  tie 
balancing  poinU  Pieces  of  wood- board  shaped  to  trianglc^t 
parallelograroB,  etc.,  should  be  placed  on  a  board  and  the  effect 
of  inclining  this  ascertained.  Similar  eii>erimenta  uhould  ^ 
made  with  oblong  blocks  of  wood,  cylinders  and  cones.  ^^ 
this  way  the  student  should  discover  the  position  and  properti^* 
of  the  centre  of  gravity. 


1 7.  Principle  of  Movienis^  Levers.  ^ 

Meaning  and  use  of  moment  Numerous  experiments  cao 
be  performed  on  wood  levers,  divided  along  one  edge  into 
inches   and  having  a  simple  movable  or  fixed   knife  edge  to 
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form  a  fulcFum.  Weights  can  be  attached  by  striuga.  A  bell 
crank  lever  can  be  made  with  a  spring  balance  at  end  of  short 
arm,  the  long ,  arm  being  graduated  for  weights  at  different 
distances  from  the  fulcrum.  The  student  should  discover  and 
prove  the  principle  of  moments,  with  varying  loads  and 
distances  ajid  with  the  different  levers,  first  by  neglecting  the 
weight  of  levers,  and  then  by  considering  their  weight. 


18.  Sifni^le  Machines, 

Principle  of  work.  Unita  of  work.  Meaning  and  use  of 
words  "agent,"  "energy,"  "power,"  "machine."  Simple 
machines,  aa  puUey  blocks  (one,  two  or  three  sheaves), 
differential  chain  pulley,  screw  jack,  wheel  and  axle,  windlass, 
can  be  fitted  up  to  permit  of  raising  load  by  weights  (called 
the  power)  placed  in  an  axle  pan.  The  velocity  ratio  of  each 
machine  should  be  found  by  actnally  measuring  the  distance 
moved  by  the  power  and  load  and  tliis  should  be  done  several 
times  and  in  different  ways.  The  power  required  to  overcome 
different  loads  should  then  be  found  by  experiment  and  the 
mechanical  advantage  and  efficiency  of  the  inachinea  should  be 
calculated.  The  results  should  be  plotted  upon  aquared  paper 
in  the  form  of  curves. 
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1.  The  object  oi  the  course  of  instruction  indicated  in  this 
Syllabus  is  to  impart,  not  only   information^   but  chiefly   the 

L     knowledge  of  method, 

I  2.    It  involves  the  study  of : 

I  Air  and  nitrogen, 

I  Combustion  and  oxygen. 

^^^         Hydrogen  and  water.  , 

^^^K         Chalk  and  lime. 

^^^  Carbon  and  its  importance  in  organic  subetcuices. 

3,  The  practical  work  consists  in  accurately  describing  given 
substances,  and  in  quantitative  experiments  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 

(a)  The  alteration  in  weight  of  substances  on  heating. 
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(6)  The  measuTemeut  of  the  volume  and  weight  of  gases 
given  off  on  diaaolving  substances  in  an  acid  or  on 
heating. 

(c)  The  production  of  crystallised  substances  and  the 
estimation  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

(rf)  The  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  water  produced 
by  burning  organic  compouiida, 

(«)  Yolumetric  experlmenta  in  alkalimetry  without  the 
use  of  formula. 

(/)  The  volumetric  measurement  of  chalk  in  water. 

4,  All  formuhe  and  eciuations,  all  ideaa  of  molecules  and 
atomic  weights,  are  avoided  in  tkis  course  and  chemical  n&mes 
are  only  introduced  in  proportion  as  their  meaning  can  he 
established. 

Syllabus 

WMk  ike  main  object  of  the  course  skouUl  he  to  train  students 
to  solve  dmple  problems  by  experiment — to  teorh  accurately 
and  with  a,  dearly  defined  purpose  and  to  remmi  from 
obatrvfjition — -the  imtruditm  ^ivm  should  eventually  kad 
them  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  air,  toat*r,  "^re/^  earth 
and  food, 

1.  Candidates  should  be  made  familiar  with  most  of  the 
common  aubstaneea  occulting  naturally  (such  as  sand,  flint  and 
quartz,  chalk,  limestone  and  calc  apar,  clay  and  alate,  gypaum, 
galena,  hcematite  and  clay  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  tin  stone)  and 
with  the  various  metala  and  other  substances  in  common  use 
(sucli  aa  the  common  acida,  soda,  salt,  alum,  whitening,  Eme, 
sulphur,  sugar,  starch,  fats,  oils,  bone,  different  woods,  charcoal, 
coke,  alcohol,  turpentine,  etc.). 

2.  They  should  be  able  to  describe  the  appearance  and  other 
obvious  properties  of  such  substances  and,  in  the  case  of  many, 
to  state  what  they  are  principally  used  for  and  to  give  some 
account  of  their  origin  ;  they  should  know  if  anythiiig  happens 
to  those  with  which  they  are  moat  familiar  under  ordinary 
conditions  in  contact  with  air  or  water  or  when  burnt  and  be 
able  to  describe  what  happens  in  ordinary  language,  without, 
however,  attempting  to  give  any  chemical  explanation. 

3.  They  should  have  determined  the  relative  density  of  moat 
of  the  substancefi  mentioned. 


I 

i 


I 
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&-  BiffieKnt   naltinl  wal^«  sboald  have   h^n  eTa|ionte(! 

1  th«  preaenoe  of  diMoIred  solid  matter  ascertamed  and  its 

Forified  water  ^hoold  baye  been  prepared  hj  AistHhk- 

The  appeazance  of  air  bubbles  on  heating  uater  ehoitUl 

liaTe  been  noted  and  the  amount  of  "  air  "  dissolved  in  water 
i&pproximatelj  determined, 

6,  They  should  have  made  simple  quantitatu'^  experiments 
«m  the  behaviour  of  typieal  oi^ganic,  mineral  and  metallic 
^anbatances  when  bnmt  or  strcmglT  heated. 

7,  The  stndy  of  changes  saeh  aa  attend  the  minting  of  iron 
and  the  burning  of  ordinary  combustibleii  should  then  have  been 
entered  on  and  a  series  of  experiments  made  whereby  they  had 
been  led  to  discover  that  the  air  ia  concerned  in  such  changes 
but  not  as  a  whole — that,  in  fact,  it  contains  an  active  con* 
stituent  ;  the  extent  to  which  this  constituent  is  present  should 
bave  been  determined  and  they  should  have  been  led  to 
appreciate  the  genial  ttaiure  of  the  changes  which  attend  its 
withdrawal.  Attention  should  have  been  directed  tt)  the  charac- 
ter of  the  products^  to  the  resemblance  which  many  of  them 
liear  to  earths  and  to  their  lieb avion r  towards  water,  acide^ 
etc.  In  some  casea,  *.y.,  copper  and  lead,  they  should  have 
ascertained  the  extent  to  wliich  the  active  constituent  of  air  Is 
filed  when  the  substance  is  bumtj  thus  becoming  familiar  with 
the  existence  of  ctmipoimd  substances  formed  froni  deftnitt 
proportions  of  eubatancea  differing  altogether  from  them  in 
properties. 

8.  Attention  having  been  called  to  the  prodnction  in  large 
quantities  of  the  substances  formed  on  burning  various  metals 
(iron  scale,  copper  scale,  litharge,  red  lead,  zinc  white),  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  separate  the  active  conHtitnent  of 
air  known  to  be  present  in  these  by  strongly  heating  them,  such 
attempt  being  based  on  the  previous  observation  that  some 
earthy  subetancea  (e,g.,  chalk)  lose  in  weight  when  strongly 
heated. 

9.  It  having  lieen  previously  observed  that  when  metals  such 
as  iron  and  zinc  dissolve  in  acids,  a  gas  is  given  ofF  which  burns, 
this  gas  should  novv^  Ije  studied  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
what  happens  when  it  burns.  Having  ascertained  that  it  affords 
a  liquid  when  burnt,  they  should  have  compared  this  liquid 
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with  water — which  it  reBembles  in  ohvioue  properties— by  aa- 
certainiug  its  density,  freezing-point  and  boiling-point.  Having 
thus  discovered  that  water  ia  formed  on  burning  the  gas  in 
question,  they  should  have  heen  led  to  diecovec  that  oxygen  is 
alflo  concerned  in  its  formation  and  to  produce  it  from  oiides 
such  as  those  of  lead  and  copper.  They  should  then  have  nmtle 
quantitative  experiments  from  which  they  could  infer  the  com- 
position of  water  by  weight.  The  properties  of  water  should 
have  been  contrasted  with  those  of  its  components  and  the 
production  of  heat  as  a  consequence  of  the  association  of  the  two 
gases  and  in  other  cases  of  association  consequent  on  and  attend- 
ing burning  ahuuld  have  been  thoroughly  graaped — in  fact,  at 
this  stage,  a  full  general  understanding  of  the  nature  of  com- 
bustion should  have  been  arrived  at  and  the  evolution  of  a 
definite  amount  of  heat,  as  a  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
definite  amount  of  the  compound  substance,  should  haye  been 
made  tlioi-oughly  clear  to  them. 

IQ.  Passing  next  to  the  study  of  earthy  aubstanceS}  chalk 
should  have  been  chosen  for  examination,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  substances  formed  on  burning  metals,  such  as 
zinc,  etc.,  in  air.  It  should  have  been  carefnlly  contrasted  with 
lime,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  profoundly  changed  when 
burnt.  The  conversion  into  lime  should  have  been  studied 
quantitatively-  Its  behaviour  towards  acids  should  then  have 
been  exam  mad  and  the  discovery  made  that  the  gas  which 
escapes  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  which  it  auifera  when 
burnt  to  lime  ;  this  being  suggestive  of  the  conclusion  that 
"chalk^stuff ^^  is  composed  of  "lime-stuff"  and  the  gas  in 
question,  experiments  should  have  been  made  to  reproduce 
chalk-stuflf  from  lime-stuflf  and  the  gas.  The  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  chalk-stuff  in  this  manner  should  also  involve  the 
accidental  discovery  of  the  formation  of  chalk-stufT  on  exposure 
of  lime-water  to  air  and  tlie  consequent  discovery  of  the  presence 
of  "  chalk-stuff  gas  "  in  air. 

Similar  experiments  should  have  been  made  with  washing- 
soda,  involving  the  discovery  that  it  contains  water  of  erystallisa- 
Ition  and   that   it  resembles  chalk-stuff  in   composition.     The 
[definite  manner  in  which  it  acta  on  acids  should  have   been 
leatablished  by  titration  experiments^  its  use  in  softening  water 
hould  also  he  referred  to  and  examined  into  and  experiments 
aade  to  determine  hardness  by  soap  solntion. 

11.  Attention  should  then  have  been  directed  to  th«  study 
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of  common  organic  matefials — Eugar,  starch,  gluten  (from  flour) 
and  white  of  egg  being  taken  as  typical  examples.  Tlie 
presence  of  "coal-staff'^'  or  carbon  in  all  of  the&e  having  been 
inferred  from  tbeir  behaviour  when  incompletely  burnt,  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  be  indicated  by  their 
yielding  water  when  destructively  distilled. 

12.  The  formation  on  btiming  carbon  of  the  gas  previoUBly 
obtained  from  chalk  and  found  in  the  air  having  been  dis- 
covered by  experiments  in  wbich  carbon  bad  been  burnt  in 
oxygen  and  the  product  compared  with  the  gases  previously 
studied,  its  production  from  carlionaceouB  substances  generally 
should  have  been  observed.  The  composition  of  the  gas  ehould 
have  been  ascertained.  The  conversion  of  sugar  entii-ely  into 
this  gas  and  water  ou  combustion  having  been  demonstrated, 
albumenoid  substances  abould  have  been  burnt  and  the  discovery 
made  of  the  presence  in  them  of  nitrogen  in  addition. 

I  1,  2,  and  3.  Examination  of  common  substances  by  the  eye 

and  by  simple  teats  requiring  nothing  more  than  very  ordinary 
appliancea^ — e.g.,  scratching,  powdering  or  hammering,  wetting 
with  water— and  determination  of  aimjile  physical  constants,  aa 
density,  boiling-point,  etc  (Great  importance  should  he  attached 
by  the  examiner  to  ability  to  satisfactorily  examine  and  describe 
subatances — and  this  should  be  tested  practically.) 

4.  Behaviour  of  common  subatances  towards  common  liquids, 
e.g.  water,  spirit,  turpentine,  dilute  acids,  (Such  experiments 
may  well  be  carried  out  with  drops  of  liquid  on  watch-glasses.) 

5.  Discovery  of  diaaolved  matter  (solid)  in  natural  waters. 
Distillation  of  water  and  other  liquids.  Collection  of  air  given 
off  on  boiling  water  (by  filling  a  two-gallon  tin  can  provided 
with  a  delivery  tube  with  water,  and  heating,  etc.). 

6.  Effect  of  heat  on  substances  generally.  (Common  sub- 
stances, oth«r  than  metals,  should  be  heated  on  platinum  foil. 
Pieces  of  metals  may  be  held  in  a  flame  or  supported  on  charcoal, 
and  organic  substances  may  be  held  by  a  platinum  wire.)  The 
amount  of  ashes  given  by  a  few  combustible  organic  substancen 
— a  dried  vegetable,  wheat,  dried  meat  and  bone.  Subatancea 
such  as  aand,  chalk,  etc.,  should  be  heated  strongly  in  porcelain 
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crucibles  and  any  change  in  weight  ai^certained.  Weig^sd 
qaantitiefl  of  several  metals^ — e,g.  copper,  lead  and  ailver^hould 
be  heated  in  clay  dieheH  (auch  as  are  m^de  by  Morgan  and  Co, 
of  Battersea)  if  posiible,  in  a  muffle  furnace,  or  over  a  blow-iqie 
llame  and  any  alteration  in  weight,  appearance,  etc.,  noted. 

7.  Discovery  that  air  is  concerned  in  common  changes,  fiicli 
aa  the  ruating  of  iron,  combustion,  etc,,  and  that  its  activity  u 
due   to  one  constituent     The  proposal  having  been  made  b  i 
study  the  ruating  of  iron  aa  an  itjstanee  of  a  change  of  very  | 
common    occurrence,    a    careful    comparison    should    l>e  roflde 
between   iroii  and   iron   rust,   including    the  determination  d  ' 
their  relative  densities,  as  it  is  noteworthy  that  mat  is  appa^ 
ently  a   light  substance   in  comparigon   witli   iron.      It  beitij; 
found  that  ruat  is  considerably  less  dense  than  iron,  in  ansfftr 
to  the  question.  What  does  this  suggest  1  it  may  be  said  tlial 
perhaps  the  iron  loses  something  in  rusting.     The  following  m* 
then  appropriate  experiments  : — 

a.  A  weighed  quantity  of  iron  borings  or  turnings  or  anmn 

French  nails  h  wetted,  allowed  to  rust,  dried  aiid 
weighed  ;  the  mass  is  then  broken  up,  wiitted,  exposed, 
dried  and  again  weighed,  this  heing  done  several  times.       [ 

b.  Clean  French  nails  are  corked  up  in  a  medicine  bottle      j 

full  of  water,  ' 

c.  A  inuslin  bag  full  of  iron  borings  is  exposed  in  air  over 

water,  this  experiment  being  made  several  times. 

d.  Iron  (coarse  powder  or  bright  fine  wire)  is  strongly  heated 

in  a  tube  through  which  air  is  jiassed,  and  any  alteration 
in  weight  ascertained.  ■ 

e.  Fine  copper  wire  is  similarly  treated,  a  comparison  ti-™ 

periment  being  made  in  which  the  copper  is  h^led 
inside  a  sealed  tube. 

/.  A  candle  is  burnt  in  air  over  water,  then  a  jet  of  gas,  n 
spirit  or  petroleum  lamp,  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

g.   Phosphorus  is  burnt  on  a  tile  under  a  shade. 

h.  A  small  piece  of  carefully  dried  phosphorus  is  bui 
inside  a  dry  pear-shaped  llai*k  full  of  air  shut  in  by 
rubber  stopper ;  the  flask  is  subsequently  opened  under 
water  and  the  amount  of  water  which  eaters  is  mea.sured 
and  compared  with  tliat  which  the  flask  will  hold. 
The  results  of  several  auch  experiments  are  compareil. 
By  weighing  the  flask  both  before  and  after  burning  tlit; 
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phosphorus  proof  ia  obtained  that  the  heat  which  escapeB 

13  not  material, 
t.  A  amall  stick  of  phosphorus  la  exposed  in  air  over  water. 

Iron  turnings  are  subsequently  exposed  in  the  reeidual 

air  from  this  experiment  and  phosphorus  in  like  manner 

in  the  residual  air  froin  experiment «. 
k.  Phosphorus  is  placed  near  to  the  end  of  a  short  tulMi 

packed  ivith  asbeatoa  j  the  tube  having  been  weighed, 

air  is  slowly  drawn  through  the  tube  and  the  phosphorus 

fired  ;  care  must  be  token  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fume. 

When  the  phosphorus  is  burnt  out  the  tube  is  allowed 

to  cool  and  is  then  weighed. 

N.B. — The  tube  should  be  about  |  in.  wide  and  6  in.  long, 
drawn  out  at  one  end.  Fibrous  asbestos  is  carefully 
pushed  in  to  form  a  reapirator,  then  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus and  then  a  |  in.  plug  of  asbestos  The  air  is 
sucked  through  by  means  of  an  aspirator  with  a  screw 
clip  and  it  is  well  to  insert  a  wash-bottle  between  it 
and  the  tube, 

I.  The  gas  left  on  allowing  iron  to  rust  in  air  is  passed  over 

heated  copper, 
m.  The  extent  to  which  finely  divided  copper  increases  in 

weight  when  fully  burnt  is  deter  mined. 

8.  The  various:  solids  obtained  by  burning  metals  (magnesium, 
zinc,  lead,  iron),  in  air — their  appearance— their  production  on 
a  large  scale — -special  behaviour  of  lead  ;  litharge  and  red  lead, 
how  produced  and  converted  into  each  other  j  their  behaviour 
when  heated  strongly  tested  by  the  balance  ;  separation  of  gas 
on  heating  red  lead  ;  discovery  that  this  gas  supports  combustion 
and  that  it  acts  on  copper  as  air  does.  Reproduction  of  air  on 
mixing  this  active  gas  with  the  inactive  gas  (nitrogen)  left  on 
exposure  of  iron,  in  air.  Formation  of  an  acid  solution  when 
the  solid  formed  on  burning  phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  water — 
explanation  of  the  name  oxygtn.  Preparation  of  oxygen  from 
potassium  chlorate  ;  combustion  of  various  substances  in  it, 

9.  Dissolution  of  magnesium,  zinc  and  iron  by  diluted 
muriatic  acid  or  oO  of  \'itriol^ — the  amount  of  gas  given  off  on 
dissolving  known  weights  of  magnesium  and  zinc — -the  aruount 
of  zinc  dissolved  by  a  known  weight  of  acid — the  amount  of  salt 
formed.  Combustion  of  the  gas — the  formation  of  a  condensible 
product  of  combustion — collection  of  the  liq^uid  (the  gas  may  he 
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burnt  from  a  small  clay -pipe  jet  cloee  underneath  a  gloljulaT  fla«k 
or  retort,  throutib  which   cold  water   is   slowly  circulated, 
arranged  that  as  the  water  conden&es  on.  the  flask  it  drops  off  inlQ 
ti.  small  beaker) — coinparieon  of  its   propertiea  with  iboee 
water  {i.e.^  melting-point  of  aolid  into  which   it  is  convtrted 
by  freezing  and  its  boiling-point^  and  its  conaeqinent  ideotifc 
tion  as  water.     Hence  the  name  hydrogen,     Comhiistibility 
hydrogen  in  oxygen  but  not  in  nitrogen— withdrawal  of  osygtaj 
from   red  lead  and  copper  oxide  by  hydrogen  and   formatioa 
of  water — the  amount  of  water  formed  from  a  given  weight 
of  copper  oxide.     The  obvioue  properties  of  water  and  of  the 
other   oxidea  studied  in   comparison  with  those  of  their  con- 
atitiients.     The  explanation  of  combustion  afforded  by  the  fore- 
going experimentH. 

10.  Comparison  of  chalk  (whitening)  with  lime — slaking  of 
lime— determination  of  the  increase  in  weight — solubility  d{ 
chalk  and  lime ;  preparation  of  lime-water.  Loss  in  weight' 
when  chalk  is  strongly  heated — quantities  of  about  a  gram  tnaj 
without  difficulty  be  "  burnt "  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  over 
a  good  PI  etcher  burner  and  still  more  eAaily  over  a  blow-pipe 
Hame — a  French  petroleum  blow -pipe  bnrner  ia  sold  by  Towuson 
and  Mercer  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  experiment — 
or  in  a  muffle.  Action  of  acids  on  chalk — the  gas  incombuBtibk 
— nteasurement  of  the  amount  given  off — comparison  of  its 
density  with  that  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen — dettr* 
mination  of  the  weight  given  off  on  dissolving  chalk  in  acids. 
Exposure  of  lime  in  atmosphere  of  gas  from  chalfe  and  acid- 
its  reconversion  into  chalk-stuff  est-abltshed  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  product  to  acids,  the  change  in  weight  which  attends  the 
conversion,  and  by  the  behaviour  of  the  product  on  ignition. 
Examination  of  the  solid  formed  on  exposing  a  considerate 
quantity  of  lime-water  to  the  air — e,^.,  its  behaviour  towards 
acids,  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  loses  on  ignition 
and  of  the  amount  of  gaa  evolved  on  dissolving  it,  ^ 

Examination  of  washing-soda — conversion  of  the  clear  crystal^ 
into  a  white  powder — the  losa  in  weight  attending  this  changts 
— reconversion   of   the    white    powder   into   clear   crystals  lij 
crystallisation  from  water — separation  of  liquid  from  the  crystftlM 
by  distillation  and  its  identification  as  water.  ^ 

Action  of  acids  on  soda^ — examination  nnd  identification  of 
the  gas — the  amount  given  off — titration  of  aoda  solution  bj 
acid  solutions  and  diawveTy  of  the  defiuite  eliaracter  of  thi 
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action — ^separation  of  product  from  solution  bj  crystal  I  isati  on — 
tlie  weigbt  of  product  formed.  Production  of  chalk-stuff  on 
adding  eoda  solution  to  litne-wrater  or  to  solution  prepared  from 
chalk  and  an  acid  proved  by  carefully  comparing  the  product 
with  chalk-atnif.  Presence  of  chalk  in  natural  watera — its 
deposition  on  boiling — effect  of  adding  soap  solution  to  lime- 
water — measurement  of  the  amount  of  soap  solution  required  to 
produce  a  permanent  lather  in  distiUed  water  and  natural 
waters  before  and  after  boiLiug. 

H,  Examination  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  material!?,  as 
indicated  in  syllabus — separation  of  liquid  by  carefully  heating 
sugar,  etc.,  in  test-tube  provided  with  delivery  tube  and  its 
identification  as  water.  Combustion  of  carbon  and  of  (a) 
l)araffin,  (b)  sugar,  as  examples  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  and  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen^proof  that  only 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  on  burning  sugar  witli 
copper  oxide  in  a  tube  from  which  the  air  has  been  displaced 
by  carbon  dioxide  having  been  given,  the  production  of  nitrogen 
on  burning  animal  matter  will  be  easily  made  clear. 


APPENDIX   B 

BOTANY 

The  questions  set  will  he  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
main  object  of  the  instruction  has  been  to  lead  students  to  find 
out  by  their  own  observation  the  most  important  obvious  facts 
relating  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  plants  and  to  treat  their 
study  as  that  of  living  objects, 

INTRODUCTORY    CoURSE 

1.  Students  should  be  led  to  take  particular  notice  of  the 
commoner  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees,  which  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  to  describe  them  in  ordinary 
language. 

2.  SThey  should  he  induced  to  collect  leaves  and  to  carefully 
compare  their  shape,  colour,  markings  and  other  characters,  to 
mea'iure  them  and  trace  their  outline  on  paper^  as  well  as  make 
coloured  drawings  of  them.  The  different  ways  in  which  leaves 
are  attached,  the  gcarj^  left  on  falling  and  the  bud^  in  tK&  ^"sa^ 
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s^touliil  al^  )>e   noted,     (Bried    specimens   of  diffexent  le&rai| 
ahtiuld  be  mouoted  in  the  nole-boofcfi.) 

3.  TheT  should  be  led  to  note  in  a  diary  kept  for  tk  I 
porpoae  wbeti  different  plants,  ahruba  and  trees  put  forth  and  | 
low  l^bmf  ItKVm  and  trhen  flowering  takes  place. 

4.  WhenevCT  posaible  they  should  note  the  situatioa  inj 
which  different  plants  and  trees  grow ;  alao  the  influeDce  of  I 
ajtuftitcm  on  growth  and  time  of  flowering  and  the  exiateuce  of  J 
cveigraena  as  distinct  from  not  cTergieens. 

^  in  fh*  MM  iqf  irea  they  should  be  led  to  note  the  gfcal  j 
diliereiloe  in  abapa,  due  to  the   different  arran^^ement  of  the 
hraoehes,  espedally  evident   when   they   are    without  leaveB, 
which  makes  trees  good  objects  of  atndy  in  the  winter.    Tie 
harks  of  different  tre^  should  be  noticed  and  compared.     {Qnfih  I 
iuatruotioii  is  mnch   facilitated    hy  showing  photographs  audi 
lantern  slides  of  common  trees ;  and  children  may  with  grcatj 
advanta^  be  led  to  illustmte  tlie  descriptions  in  their  note-boob  I 
hy  blue  prints  which  they  have  themselves  made  from  papa] 
negatives.) 

6.  A  number  of  stems  ahonld  be  examined  and  the  le^f 
scars  and  nodes  noted^  as  also  ih&  difference  in  the  length  of  t^e 
iutemodes. 

7.  Tlie  part^  of  a  bi^  bud  such  as  that  of  the  horse-cheataut 
having  been  made  out,  the  presence  in  a  hnlh  (hyacinth)  of 
easantially  similar  parts  should  be  noticed  ;  and  it  should  be 
recognised  that  in  tubers  such  as  that  of  the  potato  the  eyes  are 
tiie  buds.  The  gradual  growth  of  huds  as  also  of  the  hyacinth 
and  potato  should  be  watched,  in  order  that  the  resemhl^Qe 
they  hear  to  each  other  may  be  discovered, 

8.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  use  made  of  different 
kinds  of  wood^^ind  hy  cutting  pieces  of  such  wood  with  a 
pocket-knife,  boring  holes  in  them,  weighing  and  measuring 
regular  slabs  and  so  ascertaining  the  weights  per  cubic  centi- 
metre or  cubic  inch  (use  may  he  made  of  such  data  in  framing 
arithmetical  exercises,  e^g.^  calculations  of  the  weiglit  of  plants 
of  dill'erent  sizes,  floors,  etc)  and  carefully  describing  their 
appearajice  ;  students  should  be  led  to  correlate  their  u&e  for 
certain  purposes  with  their  properties,  (It  should  be  noted  that 
herbaceous  floweriug  plants  have  wood  too,  although  very  little  jj 
and  that  wood  consists  of  nothing  but  pipes  such  as  are 
with  in  veins  of  leaves,  stems,  etc.) 

R  Weighed  quantities  of  sawdust  or  chips  from  differ 
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wood  Bhoiild  be  dried  in  the  water-oven  and  the  lose  on  drying 
ascertained  and  should  then  he  burnt  and  the  amount  of  ashefl 
noted  (this  wonld  be  part  of  the  Chemistry  course). 

10.  The  effect  on  the  growth  of  trees  and  other  plants  of 
crowding  together  should  Ite  noted  whenever  opportunity  offers 
in  the  caae  of  treea  and  should  be  asKsertained  by  trial  with 
some  Buitable  garden  plant.  Students  ahould  be  led  to  inq^uire 
why  this  is  the  case. 

11.  In  the  ease  of  leaves  etudenta  ahould  be  led  to  reiiliae 
that  the  leaf  is  but  the  flattened- out  growth  of  the  stem,  aa  IB 
especially  evident  in  the  lettuce  and  cabbage. 

1 2.  That  however  varied  in  shape,  leaves  are  ordinarily  flat, 
thin,  veined  and  green— they  should  be  led  to  inquire  why. 

13.  That  the  veins  act  partly  as  supports,  aa  do  the  rib&  of 
an  umbrella,  which  ie  particularly  obvious  when  skeleton  leave* 
are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder. 

14.  That  the  veins  also  act  as  pipes. 

15.  That  the  leaves  are  built  up  of  cellss 

1 6.  That  there  are  openings  (stouiata)  in  the  surface  layer  of 
cells  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  (The  injection  of 
Suid  or  the  expulsion  of  air  may  be  observed  by  dipping  leaves 
— Eanunculm  jicaria  or  an  onion  leaf — into  water  and  blowing 
or  sticking.) 

(Conclusions  14,  15  and  16  should  be  arrived  at  by  students 
from  their  own  observation  with  a  microscope  or  hand  lens.) 

17.  Freeh  leaves  should  be  put  on  the  balance  and  counter- 
poised and  the  fact  demonstrated  that  they  grow  lighter  as 
water  is  lost ;  they  should  also  be  dried  in  the  water-oven  and 
the  amount  of  water  lost  ascertained  ;  the  dried  leaves  should 
then  be  burnt  and  the  amount  of  ashes  they  yield  ascertained, 

18.  By  observitig  roots,  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  they 
offer  a  large  surface  and  many  points  of  attiichment,  this  being 
enforced  by  setting  them  to  measure  and  estimate  the  total 
length  of  the  roots  of  some  common  plant,  such  as  geranium. 

1 9.  That  the  roots  are  covered  with  root  hairs,  which  still 
further  increase  their  power  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
moist  soil  in  every  direction.  By  experiments  with  cuttings 
{geraninm,  etc,,)  they  should  be  led  to  discover  that  until  new 
roots  are  formed,  the  cuttings  cannot  become  plants  capable  of 
independent  life. 

20.  That  roots  are  cylindrical — firm  and  shppery  at  their 
tips  and  that  they  therefore  penetrate  easily. 
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Itoib  the  liqoid  aftez-  edme  tisie  ;  and  this  «hoi]kl  «ii^e^  tbe 
experiment  of  tzjiog  the  effed  of  boilixig  water  <m  tlbe  malt. 
II  wooM  tliiu  be  diaeorered  thaX  the  couTetsicm  of  the  studi 
into  n^gar  takes  place  to  a  laige  extent  giadiiaUY,  on  digat- 
ing  the  malt  with  water ;  that  therefore  aomethmg  it  fonned 
dormg  germinatjon  which  makei  etanh  ■olnhli^  bj  couTertbg  it 
into  si^ar.  This  shouM  etiggeat  the  experiment  of  adding  some 
ootd  water  malt  extract  to  a  thick  standi  paste  or  potato  wa^ 
and  Doting  the  gradual  change  in  the  behaTioor  of  the  nuxtme 
to  iodine,  A  sumlKr  experiment  might  then  he  zctade,  tisii^  i 
portion  of  the  same  malt  extract  but  boiling  it  before  nriiing 
it  with  a  itorch, 

13.  Growth  or  Plasis. — AtientKm  harii^  been  diiected 
to  the  size  of  a  plant  in  companaon  widi  that  of  tlie  seed  bm 
whidi  it  grew  and  to  the  production  of  manj  seeda  &om  one, 
the  changes  which  attend  growth  ahonid  be  followed  Tb 
growth  of  sevezal  qnick  -  growiog  oommon  planlJ  (crea^ 
iropeeoltun,  b^lej,  pea)  shoold  be  earefnlly  watched  v^ 
meaaurementfl  made  and  eveiy  detaO  recofrded.  Finally  the 
weigbt  of  produce— of  root,  stem  and  stalk,  leaf  and  tted— 
Abound  be  ascertained,  then  the  weight  of  drj  matter  and  iactlj 
the  amotmt  of  aahiss.  (A  earefnl  distinjetion  shoiild  be  midi 
between  "  growth  "  and  "  nutrition  " ;  the  seedling  grow*  in  Ae 
dark  and  at  the  end  weighs  lew  thao  the  original  geed,  w!nM 
a  leaf  maj  ceafe  to  grow  and  yet  be  capable  of  providing  good 
ntbftance  for  nutrition  long  afterwards 

14.  Then  the  qnestiou  would  arise  ^ — Whence  does  tite 
increase  come  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  nunCfat 
matter  (obtained  as  ashes  on  burning  vegetabk  matter)  oooMa 
from  the  aofl ;  but  does  the  combustible  carbonaceous  maOa  1 
Does  the  soil  contain  carbonaceous  matter  ?  Experiment  shows 
that  it  does.  la  this  necessary,  however,  to  the  growth  of 
plants  i  Experiments  are  therefore  made  to  grow  plant!  in 
water  and  wet  sand  free  &om  carbonaceous  matter, 

15.  The  results  suggest  that  the  carbon  maj^  be  denfed 
from  the  air  which  it  known  to  contain  the  gas  formed  aa 
homing  carbonaceous  matter,  Experimemta  to  eonfiim  ihii 
ooncliittou  should  be  made. 

16.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  rect^niaed  importance 
of  light  to  plants,  the  effect  of  light  should  be  studied  hf 
observing  the  diffo-ence  between  portions  of  plants  expoaed  to 
light  and  portions  protected  from  light,  a^  in  the  casti  of  oekay. 
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endive,  etc.,  and  experiments  should  be  made.  In  likt  inaimer 
the  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  hyacinth  and  potato  in 
the  dark  and  in  the  light  should  be  studied. 

17-  The  presence  of  starch  in  leaves  having  been  demon- ^ 
strated,  the  influence  of  light  on  ita  formation  may  be  studied 
by  covering  np  portions  of  leaves, 

18.  Experiments  to  teat  the  connection  between  the  forma- 
tion of  starch  and  the  presence  of  cftrbon  dioxide  may  be  made 
by  growing  plants  in  vessels  containing  and  free  from  this  gas 
and  ascertaining  whether  starch  ia  found.  The  evolution  of 
oxygen  should  also  be  demonstrated. 

19.  Special  experiments  should  be  made  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  water  to  plants  and  the  importance  of  salts  should 
l>e  illnatrated  by  a  few  simple  sand-cnltnre  experiments. 

20.  Yeast,  Tiiouids  and  fungi.  Attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  use  made  of  yeaat  by  brewers,  its  actions  on  sugar 
solntions  should  be  studied.  Its  mode  of  growth  should  also 
be  investigated  and  the  importance  of  certain  food  materials) 
including  aalta,  should  be  fully  recognised.  Moulds  and  fungi 
ahould  also  he  examined,  ao  that  a  general  idea  of  their  nature, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  can  live  and  of  the  general 
character  of  the  effects  tkey  produce  may  be  gained.  Their 
destruction  ("  sterilisation ")  by  heat  should  be  studied  and  the 
application  of  knowledge  so  gained  to  household  economy 
(preservation  of  food)  should  be  insisted  on. 

By  experiments  such  aa  suggested  the  atudent  should  have 
been  led  to  realiae  that  the  plant  is  alh'e^  inasmuch  as  (a)  it 
respires  oxygen,  (6)  it  feeds,  (c)  it  grows,  (d!)  it  moves  (apparent 
on  watching  tendrils  and  coiling  of  nasturtium  petioles),  (e)  it 
responds  to  stimuli  (aa  shown  by  heliotropic  and  geotropic 
movements  and  the  behaviour  of  the  sensitive  plant)  and  (J) 
reproduces  its  kind  through  aeedik 

At  the  close  of  such  a  course,  moreover,  there  would  be  full 
opportunity  of  making  clear  the  cycle  of  change  from  the 
mineral  to  the  organic  and  back  to  the  mineral,  through  which 
the  atudy  of  plant-life  carries  us ;  of  their  dependence  on  the 
sun's  energy  ;  and  hence  of  the  important  office  they  hold  in  the 
economy  of  nature  in  handing  on  the  sun's  energy. 

2 1.  In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  study  of 
systematic  botany — to  encourage  the  systematic  comparison 
likenesses   and   differences,    to   familiarise   students    with 
relative  values  of  the  differences  which  are  manifest  in 
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parittg  plants  and  to  lead  them  to  nnderetand  how  a  short 
aummary  of  the  character  la  tic  features  of  a  family  or  group  of 
related  plants  may  be  given — atudenta  should  be  led  to  compare 
flowers — such,  for  example,  aa  the  buttercup,  primroee  and 
willow  and  to  point  out  in  what  respects  they  are  alike  and  in 
what  other  they  are  different.  They  should  then,  in  like 
manner,  be  led  to  examine  and  compare  other  typical  flowers — 
such  an  the  wallflower,  laburnum,  hedge-parsley,  dead-nettle, 
forglove,  dandelion,  daisy,  hyacinth,  orchid,  graas. 


APPENDIX    C 


The  Method  adopted  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Heller 
GIVING  Instrdction  IN  Elbmbntart  Schoolb 

The  demonstrator  usually  made  one  visit  to   a  school 
fortnight   and    gave  one    lesson  of  three-quarters  of  an   boa 
duration  to   each  of  Standards  V,  YI  and  Vll,  or  to  what- 
ever Standard^!  there  were  in  the  school,  ^m 

The  schools  visited  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  fiitqH 
those  in  which  the  assistant  teachers  bad  been  through  a  course 
of  training   at  Berners  Street  ;   secondly,  those  in  which  the 
teachers  were  beginning  the  subject  (Course  4)  without  ptevioui^l 
knowledge  of  the  niethodi  to  be  used,  ^V 

In  the  case  of  those  of  the  former  clasa  the  demonstrator  was 
free  to  teach  the  scholars  alone,  without  considering  the  clasa 
teacher.  The  monitors  of  the  clasa  usually  bad  charge  of  and 
were  responsible  for  keeping  the  apparatus  clean  and  in  order. 
ThL9  was  stored  in  a  specially  designed  lecture  table  and  cupboard 
combined,  fitted  with  lead  sinks  and  draining-boards^  divided 
drawers,  etc,  which,  cost  nearly  £lO  ;  in  many  cases,  however, 
such,  a  table  waa  not  provided  and  the  apparatus  was  kept  in 
ordinary  stock  cupboards,  the  eiperimenting-tii.bk  being  im- 
provised by  placing  a  blackboard  across  two  dual  deske^  In 
many  cases  a  hinged  flap  table  folding  down  against  the  wall  was 
found  most  convenient  for  experimental  work  by  the  acholara. 

The  demonstrator  usually  spent  a  few  minutes  questioning 
the  class  as  to  the  work  accomplished  during  the  previous  fort- 
night  and  dealt  with  the  difficulties  tliat  had  occurred,  taking 
care  to  emphaaiiBe  the  exact  position  the  experiments  already 
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made  had  left  the  scholars  in  ;  he  then  invited  suggestions  as  to 

what  wonld  be  the  next  point  to  elucidate.      Very  good  siiggea- 

tium  were  often  made  but  as  &  rule  the  cUac  haJd  to  be  led  to 

ttte  consideration  of  the  next  question  to  be  answered.     Ab  aoou 

•J*  it  was  clearly  nnderstood  what  wa.?  to  be  the  particular  object 

of  inquiry,   two  or  four  boya   would  get   the  apparatus   out, 

fit  it  up  and  make  the  necea^ary  weighings.      Perhaps  other 

t"jj3  would  carry  through  the  experiment  to  the  ^nish.      There 

^a  seldom  any  necesaity  for  the  demonatrator  to  handle  the 

apparatus  at  all  and  the  fact  that  the  demonstration  experimenta 

*^ere  performed  by  the  boys  themselves  ensured  the  closest  atteu- 

^ton  of  their  fellows.     A  living  interest  in  what  was  going  on 

^od  a  condition  of  enthuaiasm  w&s  thus  aroused,  which  was 

reflected  in  the  whole  subsequent  work  of  the  claea.     Between 

the  demonstrator'a  fortnightly  visits  there  were,  as  a  rule,  three 

intermediate  lesson  a,  which  were  utilised  in  repeating  the  last 

Wesson,  for  back  work  and    in    writing  up  notes  ;    advantage 

*aa  often  taken  of  writing  leaaons  and  compoiition  leaaons  for 

notebook  work. 

In  many  schools  one  or  two  experimenta  were  kept  always 
going  on  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  a  few  boys — 
OiuaUy  not  more  than  four — were  always  engaged  at  experi- 
mental work,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  fortnight  every  boy  in 
tlie  class  would  have  performed  the  chief  experiments  connected 
vrith  that  portion  of  the  work  under  consideration. 

In  the  second  clase  of  school,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  un- 
familiar with  the  work  who  was,  perhapa^  at  firat  not  willing  to 
take  the  extra  trouble  involved  in  keeping  the  boys  at  experi- 
mental work,  it  often  hapi)ened  that  the  claas  lost  interest  and 
results  were  unsatia  factory. 

Apparatus  was  supplied  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year's  work,  everything  that  was  required  for  the  work  being 
provided  and  due  allowance  mad©  for  breakages.  Did  tlie 
occasion  arise,  apparatus  was  loaned  from  the  central  laboratory 
bo  achoola  likely  to  use  It  with  advantage,  so  that  work  was 
never  allowed  to  stand  atill  for  want  of  apparatus. 

At  annual  inspectiona  sufficient  additional  apparatue  was 
sent  to  schools  to  enable  fifty  boys  to  be  at  work  at  once. 


XYI 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  COURSE  OF  ELEMEin!- 
ARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 


AiiTiiouGH  the  Committee  is  ostensibly  charged  to 
report  as  to  methoda  of  teaching  akeviistry^  cbemistty 
pure  and  simple  is  not  what  is  generally  required  in 
schools  :  therefore  the  Committee  must  be  prepaieJ 
to  take  into  consideration  and  make  recoramendatioDS 
for  a  course  of  instruction,  preliminary  to  the  natural 
science  course  proper,  which  in  their  opinion  affords 
the  most  suitable  and  efBcient  preparation  for  later  I 
natural  science  studies. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  questioi 
during  at  least  ten  years  past  \  after  long  holding 
the  opinion  that  ehemiafcry  as  usufilly  understood  is 
not  the  most  suitable  science  subject  for  school 
purposes  :  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  a  course  whieli  i^a 
mainly  chemical  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  only 
one  possible  if  we  are  to  secure  alt  the  objects  aimed 
at  in  introducing  science  teaching  into  schools.  Those 
objects  are  essentially :  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  use 
their  brains ;  to  train  their  intelligence ;  to  make  them 
observing  and  reasoning  beings,  accurate  observers  and 
accurate  thinkers ;  to  teach  them  to  experiment — ^and 
that,  too,  always  with  an  object — more  frequently  than 
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not  with  what  may  be  termed  a  logical  object-^not 
for  mere  descriptive  purposes ;  to  gradually  inculcate 
the  power  of  "  doing/*  on  which  Charles  Kingsley  has 
laid  so  much  stress  and  which  undoubtedly  is  the 
main  factor  of  success  in  life.  It  can  scarcely  be 
gainsaid  that,  through  chemistry  more  than  through 
any  other  branch  of  natural  seieuce,  it  is  possible  to 
give  precisely  that  kind  of  "practical"  training  so 
requisite  at  the  present  day,  because  the  student  is 
able  to  ascertain  hy  experiment  what  are  the  exact 
facts  and  thus  to  arrive  independently  at  an  explana- 
tion, whereas  in  the  case  of  other  science Sj  more  often 
than  not,  the  explanation,  of  necessity,  has  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher. 

Chemistry  as  usually  taught  loses  greatly  in  educa- 
tional value  because  pupils  are  told,  more  often  than 
not,  that "  such  and  such  'U  the  case/'  instead  of  being 
taught  how  it  has  heen  found  oiU  that  such  is  the  case  ; 
indeed,  that  which  has  to  be  proved  is  usually  taken 
for  granted.  Practical  chemistry  has  hitherto,  as  a 
rule,  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  preparation  of  a 
few  gases,  etc,,  and  the  analysis  of  simple  salts.  Much 
useful  information  may  be  and  is  occasionally  imparted 
during  the  performance  of  exercises  of  this  kind  but 
the  tendency  undoubtedly  is  for  analysis  to  degenerate 
into  a  mechanical  drill ;  and  looking  at  the  question 
I  from  the  practical  point  of  view  and  considering  what 
I  is  the  general  outcome  of  such  teaching,  probably  we 
I  are  bound  to  agree  that  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
I  are  usually  unsatisfactory.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
to  devise  a  course  sufficiently  simple  in  conception 
the  cost  of  which  is  not  too  great  when  it  is  carried 
I  into  practice  ;  but  with  respect  to  this  item  of  cost  the 
I     Committee  has  to  make  clear  to  parents  and  teachers 
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the  claim  of  natural  science  to  a  fair  and  propoi- 
tionate  share  of  the  total  expenditure,  which  certainly 
has  never  yet  been  granted  to  it.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buch  studies  into  the  school  course,  a  sefc  of 
ifeiculties  are  trained  which  it  is  all -important  to 
develop  but  which  hitherto  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  dormant,  if  not  to  atrophy,  through  neglect — 
which,  all  competent  authorities  admit,  cannot  possibly 
be  developed  by  any  amount  of  attention  to  literary 
and  mathematical  studies.  It  is  often  not  sufficiently 
clearly  stated  or  understood  that  the  advocates  of 
natural  science  studies  have  no  desire  to  displace  any 
of  the  traditional  subjects  from  the  school  course; 
that  all  that  they  ask  for  is  a  fair  share  of  the  child's 
time,  attention  and  brains- — ^a  share  proportionate  to 
the  effect  which  such  studies  can  demonstrably  produce 
in  developing  the  mental  faculties  of  the  individual : 
that,  in  fact,  natural  science  claims  to  co-operate  and 
in  no  sense  puts  in  an  appearance  as  a  rival.  ^M 


Stage  L— Lessons  on  Common  and  FamUiar  Objects 

The  first  stage  of  instruction  must  be  one  of  simple 
object  lessons  but  these  should  have  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  child's  surroundings  and  should  be  made 
the  pegs  on  which  to  hang  many  a  tale.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  and  practical  mode  of  commencing  is 
to  get  children  to  draw  np  lists  of  familiar  and  common 

t  objects  under  various  heads^  such  as 
Natural  objects. 
Things  used  in  building  construction. 
Things  from  which  household  furniture  is  made  oi 
which  are  in  daily  use. 
Things  used  as  clothing. 
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Food  materials. 

The  children  should  be  induced  to  describe  these 
Irom  observation  J  aa  far  as  possible  ;  to  classify  them 
according  t£»  their  origin  into  mineral  and  auimal  and 
vegetable  or  organic ;  and  occasion  should  be  taken  at 
this  stage  to  give  by  means  of  reading  lessons  and 
demonstrations  as  much  information  as  possible  about 
the  different  things,  their  origin,  how  made  and  their 
uses.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
geography  and  natural  history  (NaturJcunde)  might  be 
taught  in  an  attractive  manner.  Geikie's  Scieme 
Frimer  on  Physical  Geography  is  the  type  of  book 
which  may  be  worked  througli  with  great  advantage 
at  this  stage. 

Stage  II.^ — Lessons  in  Mectsurement 

This  stage  should  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as 
children  have  learot  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  are  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  aud  divide — 
and  to  use  decimals. 

Lineal  measurements  may  be  first  made,  using  both 
an  English  footrule  with  the  inch  subdivided  in  various 
ways  and  a  nmtric  rule  subdivided  into  millimetres. 
In  this  way  the  relation  of  the  two  scales  is  soon 
insensibly  learnt. 

Measurements  of  rectangular  figures  and  the  cal- 
culation of  their  areas  may  then  be  made. 

After  this  the  use  of  the  balance  may  be  taught 
and  the  relation  between  the  English  and  French 
systems  may  be  learnt  by  weighing  the  same  objects 
with  the  two  kinds  of  weights.  Use  may  then  be 
made  of  the  balance  in  determining  the  areas  of 
irregular    figures    by    cutting     out     rectangular    and 


irregular  figures  from  the  same  cardboard  or  thin 
metal  and  weighing  these,  eta 

Solid  figure  are  next  studied :  a  number  of  mbes 
made  from  the  same  wood  having  been  measured,  thai 
volumes    are    then   calculated    and   the    results  thus 
obtained  are  compared  with  those  which  are  obtaitiei 
on  weighing  the  cubes.     The  dimensions  and  weigbte 
of  cubes  made  from  different  woods  or  other  material* 
are   then   ascertained   and  thus   it   is   observed  tliM 
different  materials  differ  in  eUnaUy.     The  study  of  the 
rdative  density  of  things  generally  is  then  eotereti  upon. 
The  ordinary  method    is  easily  learnt  and  used  by 
children^  a  suitable  bottle  being  proWded  by  fihng  a 
nick  down  the  stopper  of  a  common  two-ounce  narrow- 
mouth  bottle  J  it  may  then  be  shown  that  the  saioe 
results  are  obtained    by  the    hydrostatic    method  of 
weighing  in  air  and  water  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lead  children  to  understand  this  latter  method  after 
they  have  determined  the  heights  of  balancing  columns 
of   liquids  such    as   turpentine,  water   and   saturated 
brine,  of  which  they  have  previously  ascertaiaed  the 
relative  density.     These  hydrostatic  experiments  are 
of  value  at  a  later  stage  in  considering  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  pressure. 

By  determining  the  dimensions  of  a  cube  and  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  it  will  displace,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  point  out  that  if  the  results  are 
expressed  in  cubic  centimetres  and  grains  respectively,  J 
there  is  a  practical  agreement  between  the  numbers 
and  hence,  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  the  relationship  between  its  measuresl 
and  weights ;  the  irrationality  of  the  English  systenij 
may  then  be  explained. 

The  relative  densities  of  a  lai^e  number  of  commoii 
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subatanees  having  been  ascertained,  the  results  may  be 
tabulated  and  then  the  value  of  the  data  as  criteria 
may  be  insisted  on;  as  an  illustration  of  their  value, 
quartz,  fiint,  sand  and  gravel  pebbles  may  be  selected : 
the  childnen  having  determined  their  relative  densi- 
ties, the  agreement  betiveen  the  results  may  be 
pointed  out  and  the  identity  of  the  material  explained. 
By  drawing  perpendiculars  corresponding  in  height  to 
the  densities  of  various  substances,  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation 13  obtained  which  seizes  to  bring  out  the 
value  of  the  graphic  method  of  representation. 

A  very  valuable  exercise  to  introduce  at  this  stc^e 
is  based  on  the  weil-known  fact  that  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  things  appear  moist:  a 
muslin  bag  full  of  seaweed  may  be  hung  up  under 
cover  but  freely  exposed  and  may  then  be  weighed 
daily  at  a  given  time ;  simultaneously  the  state  of  the 
weather,  direction  of  the  wind,  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  the  state  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometer  may  be  noted  ;  on  tabulating  the  results, 
especially  if  the  graphic  method  be  employed,  the 
variations  and  their  relationship  will  be  noticeable. 

Familiarity  with  tlie  thermometer  having  thus  been 
gained  this  instrument  may  be  used  to  examine  melting 
ice  and  boiling  water;  the  construction  of  both  the 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  thennriometers  may  then  be 
explained  and  the  effect  of  heat  on  bodies  made  clear. 
The  density  of  ice  and  of  water  at  various  terapemtures 
may  then  be  determined,  a  Sprengel  tube — ^which  is 
easily  made — being  used  for  warm  water ;  the  bursting 
of  pipag  in  winter,  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  surface 
of  water,  etc.,  may  then  be  explained.  Afterwards, 
simple  determinations  of  the  heat  capacity  of  a  few 
metals,  etc.  and  of  the  latent  beat  of  water  and  ateam 

s. 


may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  ] 
in  a  book  sticb  as  Worthington's  Frctctwcd  Fktfdes, 


Stage  III — Stvdies  of  the  Effect  of  Meal  on  ^AiBj^iflj 
general ;  of  their  behaviour  wken>  hund 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  heat 
alters  most   things,  the  effects  of  heat  on   things  in 
general    should    be    studied;    in    the    first    instance 
qualitatively  but  as  early  as  possible,  subsequently, 
quantitatively.     Bits  of  the  common  metals  may  tc 
heated  in  the  bowl  of  an  ordinary  clay  pipe  plunged 
into  a  clear  place  in  any  ordinary  fire  or  in  such  a 
pipe  or  a  small  iron  spoon   over  a  gas  flame.    The 
difference  in  fusibility  is  at  once  apparent.     In  the 
ca^e  of  metals  like  iron  ^md  copper  it  is  noticeable  that 
although    fusion    does    not    take    place,   a  superficial 
change  is  produced ;  the  gradual  formation  of  a  sMn 
on  the  surface  of  fused  lead   and   tin   is   also  easily 
perceived.     Observations  like  this  become  of  great  im- 
portance at  a  later  stage  and  indeed  serve  to  suggest 
further  experiments :  this  is  a  point    of  special  im- 
portauce.     From   the   beginning  of   this   stage  great 
attention   should    be    paid    to    inculcating    habltB  of 
correct  observation ;  the  effect  should  first  be  recorded 
by  the  pupil,  the  notes  should  then  be  discussed  and 
their    incompleteness    pointed    out    and    they    shovild 
afterwards  be  rewritten.     The  fusibihty  of  substances 
which  are  not  affected  when  heated  in  the  tobacco-pipe 
may  be  tested  by  heating  them  with  a  Fletcher  gas 
blow-pipe  on  charcoal ;  and  by  heating  little  bit^  of 
wire  or  foil  in  such  a  fiame  it  is  easy  for  children  to 
discover  the  changes  which  metals  undergo  when  burnt. 
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especially  in  ca^es  such  as  that  of  zinc  or  copper  or 
iron. 

The  further  study  of  the  effect  of  heat  should  be 
quantitative  and  nmy  well  commence  with  water. 
It  being  observed  that  water  disappears  on  heating, 
water  may  be  put  into  a  clock  glass  or  glass  dish  placed 
on  a  water-bath  (small  saucepan) ;  it  evaporates  and 
it  is  then  observed  that  something  is  left  A  known 
quantity  of  water  by  weight  or  volume  is  therefore 
evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed.  This  leads  to 
the  discovery  that  water  contains  something  in  solution. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises,  What  about  the 
water  that  escapes  ?  so  the  steam  is  condensed  and 
the  distilled  water  evaporated.  The  conception  of 
pure  water  ia  thus  acquired.  An  experiment  or  two 
on  dissolution^ — usiug  salt  and  sugar— may  then  be 
introduced,  a  water- oven  or  even  an  air- oven  (a  small 
Fletclier  oven)  kept  at  a  known  temperature  being  used 
and  the  residue  dried  until  the  weight  is  constant. 
^Baiu-  and  sea-water  may  next  be  examined  ;  the  results 
*  afford  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  origin  of  min 
and  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  such  a  large 
quantity  of  dissolved  matter  in  sea-water.  Then  the 
various  common  food  materials  may  be  systematically 
studied,  commencing  with  milk ;  they  should  first  be 
dried  in  the  oven,  then  carlx^nised  and  the  amount  of 
char  determined,  then  burnt  and  the  percentage  of  ashes 
determined.  A  small  platinum  dish,  15  to  20  grama 
in  weight,  is  required  for  these  experiments;  a  gas 
muffle  furnace  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  burning  the 
char  and  in  oxidising  metals.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
cipline afforded  by  such  experiments,  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  is  acquired  and  the  all -important 
fact  ia  estahlisbed  that  food  materials  generally  are 
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combustible     subatances.      Afterwards    mineial   sul)- 
stances  are  examined  in  a  similar  mannGr,  such  as  sand, 
clay, chalk,  sulphur, eta;  then  metals  such  as  lead,  copper, 
tin  and  iron  may  be  studied  j  the  id  crease  in  the  weight 
of  these  latter  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  inalterability 
of  substances  like  sand  and  salt  and  the  destruclion 
of  vegetable   and   animal   substances.      Chalk,  fiom 
which  lime  is  made  by  burning,  is  found  to  occupy  a 
middle    position,    losing    somewhat    in    weight  wben 
strongly  heated     The   exceptional  behaviour  of  coal 
among    mineral   substances  and  of  salt  among  food 
materials,   is    shown    to    be    capable    of    explanation 
inasmuch  as  coal  is  in  reality  a  vegetable  and  salt  a 
mineral  substance ;   but  sulphur  remains  an  instance 
of  eJtceptional  behaviour  requiring  explanation.     It  ia 
not  exceptional  in  being  combustible — as  metals  like 
magnesium  and  zinc  are  combustible — but  in  affording 
no  visible   product     The  smell   of  burning  sulphur, 
however,  serves  to  suggest  that  perhaps  after  all  tliere 
ja  a  something  formed  which  is  an  invisible  substance 
possessed  of  an  odour  and  then  follows  quite  naturally 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  in  other  cases  where  no 
visible  or    perceptible    product    is    obtained— ^ as  on 
burning  charcoal,  for  instance— there  may  nevertheless 
be  a  product      Whereas^  therefore,  in  Stage  I  the 
pupil  wUl  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  & 
great  variety  of  substances  and  wUl  have  gained  the 
power  of  describing  their  outward  appearance  more 
less  fully ;    and    in  Stage  II,  having   learnt   how  to 
measure  and  weigh,  will  acquire  the  habits  of  deter- 
mining   by  measurement    certain    properties  of  sub- 
stances and  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  express  in 
exact  terms  the  kind  of  differences  observed ;  in  Stage 
III  the  pupil  will  be  led  to  w^  theit  profound  changes 
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take  place  on  burning  substances  and  that  these 
changes  involve  something  more  than  the  destruction 
of  the  things  burnt.  The  foundation  is  thus  laid  for 
the  study  of  change,  ie.  chemical  studies  proper. 


W 


Stage  IV.- — Ths  ProUmt  Bage 


Many  of  the  changes  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
'experiments  made  in  Stage  III  might  be  examined 
I  Mid  their  nature  determined  but  the  best  to  take  first 
lis  a  very  familiar  ease,  that  of  the  rusting  of  iron. 

Problem  I.  To  determine  what  happens  wlien  iron 
TMsfe.— The  pupil  mtist  be  led  in  the  first  instance  to 
realise  that  a  problem  is  to  be  solved  and  that  the 
.detective's  method  must  be  adopted  and  a  clue^  sought 
ior.  It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  iron  rusts, 
cially  when  wet ;  what  happens  to  the  iron^  why 
it  rust,  is  the  iron  alone  concerned  in  the  change  i 
■No  information  can  be  gained  by  looking  at  it — per- 
haps the  balance  which  has  brought  to  hght  so  much 
in  Stage  III  may  be  of  service,  so  the  iron  is  allowed 
'bo  rust  in  such  a  manner  that  any  change  in  weight 
can  be  observed.  A  few  grams  of  iron  filings  or 
borings  are  put  on  to  a  weighed  saucer  or  clock  glass 
along  with  a  bit  of  stiff  brass  or  copper  wire  to  be 
used  as  a  stirrer ;  the  iron  is  weighed,  then  moistened 
and  exposed  under  a  paper  cover  to  keep  off  dust, 
preferably  in  a  warm  place ;  it  is  kept  moist  and 
occasionally  stirred.  After  a  few  days  it  is  dried  in 
the  oven  and  then  weighed.  The  weight  is  greater. 
So7Tietki7ig  from  sojmwhere  lias  been  added  to  the  iron. 
Thus  the  clue  is  gained.  Where  did  this  something 
come  from?  The  fact  that  when  a  tumbler,  for 
instance,  is  plunged  month  downwards  iuto  water  th.e 
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water  does  not  enter  and  that  on  gradually  tilting  the 
tumbler  to  one  side  something  escapes — viz.  air— at 
once  affords  a  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  space  aroimd  ns.     The  iron  rusted  m  this  air  but 
was  kept  moiat,  so  it  may  have  taken  up  the  some- 
thing from  either  the  air  or  the  water      To  ascertain    j 
whether  the  air  takes  part  in  the  rusting,  some  iron   I 
borings  are  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  muslin  and  the  bag  is    ^ 
hung  from  a  wire  stand  placed  in  a  (jam)  pot  full  of 
water  and  a  so-called  empty  (pickle)  bottle,  which  in 
reality  is  full  of  air,  is  inverted  over  the  iron ;  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  hours,  as  the  iron  rusts,  the  water  is 
observed  to  rise  until  it  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the 
jar  (determined  by  measuring  or  weighing  the  water); 
the    something    added   to    the    iron    during   rusting    i 
appears  therefore  to  come   from  the  air.      The  aU^fl 
important  fact  is  thus  discovered  that  the  rusting  ia    • 
a  change  in  which  not  the  iron  alone  but  also  the 
air  is  concerned.     The  experimeut  is  several  times 
repeated,   fresh   iron  being  used  with   the  same  air 
and    the    same    iron    put    in    succession    into   fresb 
l>ortions  of  air — the  same  result  is  always  obtained ; 
whence  it  follows  that  whatever  it  is  in  the  air  which 
takes  part  in  the  rusting,  the  air  as  a  whole  is  not 
iictive.     The  changes  previously  observed  to  take  place 
when  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  were  heated  in  air, 
are  then  recalled  ;  as  the  metals  were  found  to  increase 
in  weight,  it  would  appear  probable  that  in  these  cases 
of  change  also  the  air  was  concerned. 

These  results  at  once  suggest  the  question,  What 
is  air  ?  So  much  having  been  learnt  by  studying  the 
change  which  iron  undergoes  in  rusting,  other  changes 
which  happen  in  air  therefore  are  next  studied 

Problem   II,    To  determine  the  nature  of  the  cha\ 
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\ch  taJce  place  mt  hxtTning  suhstanom  in  air. — The  use 
of  phosphorus  is  iotroduced  by  reference  to  a  match. 
Phosphorus  is  then  burnt  under  a  bell  jar  over  water 
and  the  result  noted:  the  disappearance  of  ^ome  of 
the  air  again  shows  that  the  air  is  concerned.  The 
fact  that  phosphorus  smokes  when  taken  out  of  the 
water  in  which  it  is  always  kept  suggests  that  some 
change  is  going  on,  so  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is  exposed 
in  air  as  in  the  previous  experiment  with  iron :  soon 
one-fifth  has  disappeared  smd  the  phosphorus  then 
ceases  to  smoke.  The  gmtntitaiive  similarity  of  the 
two  results  suggests  that  iron  and  phosphorus  behave 
alike  towards  air  and  vict  versa;  it  also  serves  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  some  constituent  of  tht*  air,  present  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-fifth,  ifi  active.  But  nothing 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  so  iron  is  exposed  in  the 
phosphoiiis-air  residue  and  phosphorus  in  the  iron- 
air  residue :  as  no  change  occurs  there  is  no  room 
left  for  doubt,  Eecalling  the  experiments  in  which 
various  metals  were  burnt  in  air  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  in  thase  cases  the  same  constituent 
of  the  air  was  concerned  in  the  change,  air  from 
which  the  active  constituent  has  been  removed  by 
means  of  iron  is  passed  through  a  heated  tube 
containing  bits  of  the  metals :  no  change  is  observed, 
so  it  is  evident  that  as  a  rule,  if  not  always,  one  and 
the  same  constituent  of  air  is  concerned.  The  experi- 
ments with  iron  and  phosphorus,  although  they  show 
that  the  air  is  concerned  in  the  changes  which  are 
observed  to  take  place,  do  not  afford  any  information 
whether  or  no  the  water  which  is  also  present  is  con- 
cerned in  the  change.  Phosphorus  is  therefore  burnt 
in  a  dry  pear-shaped  ilask  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper : 
on  removing  the  stopper  under  water  some  water  enters  j 
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by  measuring  this  and  the  amount  of  water  whicli 
will  fill  the  flask  the  same  result  is  ohtained  as  in  the 
previous  Ccases.  To  be  certain  whether  in  tliis  case 
anything  enters  or  escapes  from  the  iiask  it  is  weighed 
before  and  after  the  phosphorus  is  burnt.  There  is  no 
change  in  weight.  But  does  nothing  escape?  Yes, 
much  heat:  whence  it  follows  that  heat  is  not  material— 
that,  although  some  of  the  air  disappears,  it  is  merely 
because  it  has  become  affixed  to  or  absorbed  by  some- 
thing else.  This  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
rusting  iron  and  the  burnt  metals.  To  obtain  indis- 
putable evidence  in  the  case  of  the  phosphorus  this  is 
burnt  in  a  current  of  air  in  a  tube  loosely  filled  with 
asbestos  to  retain  the  smoke :  the  weight  is  foimd  to 
increase.  The  observation  tliat  the  phosphorus  eeaaes 
to  burn  after  a  time  suggests  the  introductiou  of  a 
burning  taper  into  the  residue  left  by  iron,  etc. ;  it  is 
found  to  be  extinguished.  Then  a  caudle  and  subse- 
quently a  gas  flame  may  he  burnt  in  a  bell  jar  full  of 
air  over  water.  Reversed  combustion  may  then  be 
demonstrated  in  order  to  fully  illustrate  the  reciprocal 
character  of  the  phenomena.  Thus  it  is  ascertained 
that  although  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion  are 
changes  in  which  the  air  is  concerned,  not  the  air  as  ft 
whole  but  a  particular  constituent  is  active  ;  and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  same  constituent  is  always  active 
but  active  under  diJSerent  conditions ;  it  is  realised  also 
that  the  production  of  heat  is  the  consequence  of  thfl 
union  of  the  substance  burnt  with  the  active  substance 
in  air.  The*  experiment  of  exposing  phosphorus  in  air 
affords  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  evolution  I 
of  heat  even  in  a  case  where  no  visible  combuatioo 
occurs,  as  the  phosphorus  is  always  observed  to  melt 
At   fchis  stage   careful  nota  should  be  taken  of 
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appearance  of  the  dififerent  products  of  combustion 
and  of  a  change  such  as  that  which  occurs  when  the 
product  from  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Problem    III.    To    separate    the    active  from    the 

inactive  comiitiieni   of  ah\ — It   now   has   become    of 

j  importance  to  get  this  active  constituent  of  the  air  by 

'itself  and   the  question   arises  whether  it  cannot  be 

separated  from  one  of  the  metals  or  other  subs  tan  ces 

with  which  it  has  been  found  to  combina     The  pupil 

is    therefore    told    to    collect  information    atwDut    the 

different  substances  formed  by  burning  metals,  etc.^ — 

whether  they  can  be  obtained  in  sutticient  quantity  to 

work  with,  etc.     Iron  rust  and  iron  scale  are  easily 

obtainable  and  so  is  copper  scale;    zinc  is  burnt  to 

produce  zinc  white,  which  is  used  as  paint ;    lead  is 

also  burnt  on  a  large  scale  and  in  this  case  it  appears 

that  one  or  other  of  two  substances  is  formed — litharge 

j  at  a  high  temperature,  red  lead  at  a  lower  temperature. 

I  This  peculiarity  of  lead  suggests  the  study  of  the  two 
products   in   the   hope   of  discovering    the   clue  to  a 

II  method.     Weighed  quantities  of  the  litharge  and  red 
I  lead  are  heated;  it  is  observed  that  only  the  latter 

changes  in  appearance  and  that  it  loses  weight.     But 

.  what  does  it  lose  ?     It  was  formed  by  merely  roasting 

"  lead  in  the  air  and  the  something  which  it  loses  must 

therefore  have  bfeen  derived  from  the  air.   When  the  red 

I  lead  is  heated  in  a  tube  a  gas  is  given  oif  which  may  be 

collected  and  tested— how  ?  with  a  taper  or  glowing 

splinter  as  it  is   to  be  supposed   that  the  gas  will 

support  combustion  if,  aa  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  the 

[  active  constituent  of  air.     The  discovery  of  the  active 

constituent  of  air  is  thus  made  !     If  air  consist  of  this 

gas  and  that  which  remains  after  exposing  phosphorus 

or  iron  in  air,  then  by  adding  to  such  residual  air  as 
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much  of  the  gas  from  red  lead  as  was  withdrawn,  air 
shoukl  be  re-obtained ;  this  is  found  to  be  the  c^ise. 
The  names  of  the  two  gases  are  now  stated  f&r  tk 
first  time  and  an  eaay  method  of  preparing  oxygen  is 
demonstrated — such  as  that  of  heating  a  chlorate— bat 
without  any  explanation-  The  conclusion  previous! v 
arrived  at,  that  probably  in  all  the  cases  previously 
studied  of  changes  occurring  in  air  the  oxygen  is  the 
active  substance,  may  now  be  verified  by  burning  of 
heating  in  oxygen  the  substances  which  had  been  burnt 
in  air.  The  comparison  of  the  densities  of  the  two 
gases  with  that  of  air  should  then  be  made. 

So  much  having  been  learnt  of  the  chemistry  of 
air,  the  study  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  air  may 
next  be  taken  up  and  the  common  pump,  the  force 
pump,  the  barometer  and  air  currents  may  be  discussed 
and  explained.  Nowadays  the  charts  given  in  the  dail? 
papers  and  the  Ben  Nevis  and  Glycerin  barometer 
readings  quoted  in  the  Times  make  it  particularly 
easy  to  explain  the  barometer-  The  pupils  shoidd  be 
led  to  make  barometer  curves- 

Problem  IV,  To  determine  what  Imppem  tvJum 
chalk  is  burnt  to  lime. — The  discovery  of  the  comjiosi- 
tion  of  the  air  in  the  course  of  experiments  made  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  nature  of  certain  changes 
naturally  suggests  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
fiBcertain  the  composition  of  other  thhigs  by  studying 
the  changes  which  they  undei^o.  Chalk  is  known  to 
give  lime  when  burnt  and  experiments  made  in  Stage 
III  have  indicated  that  chalk  loses  something  wheu  _ 
burnt — the  idea  that  an  invisible  something  is  given  f 
off  is  especially  probable  after  the  experiments  with 
red  lead  have  been  made :  so  it  is  decided  to  heat 
chalk  strongly  ;  but  be^ota  d^iw^  lUis  chalk  and  lime 
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are  examined  comparatively.     Chalk  ia  observed  not 

to  be  altered  hy  water ;  on  shaking  it  with  distilled 

water  and  evaporating  some  of  the  filtered  liquid  in  a 

weighed  dish,  very  little  residue  is  obtained — so  it  is 

■blished  that  it  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 

£  ie  slaked,  weighed  quantities  of  lime  and  water 

being  used  ;  the  retention  of  a  considerable  amount  of 

water,    even  after  exposing  the  slaked    lime   in   the 

drying  oven,  shows  that  the  slaking  involves  a  definite 

change  in  composition- — that  slaked  lime  is  lime  and 

Water.     The  soluV>ility  of  the  lime  is  next  determined 

and  found  to  be  considerably  greater  than  tiiat  of  the 

chalk.      It  is  found  that  chalk  is  but  very  slightly 

altered  in  weight  when  heated  over  a  gas  ilame  and 

[that  it  ia  only  when  it  is  strongly  heated  that  it  ia 

converted  into  lime  :  so  the  chalk  is  strongly  heated 

in  an  iron  tube  in  a  Fletcher  blow-pipe  furnace :  gas  is 

more  or  less  freely  given  off ;  subsequently  it  is  found 

,fe  the  chalk  has  become  lime.     The  gas  is  tested 

a  taper,  which  it  extinguishes,  so  it  cannot  be 

'gen  but  may  be  nitrogen ;  its  density  is  therefore 

compared   with   that   of   nitrogen    and    found    to    be 

greater,  so  evidently  it  is  a  peculiar  gas  and  may  be 

I  called  chalk  gas.      If  chalk  consist  of  this  gas  and 

lime,  it  should   be  possible  to  reproduce  chalk  from 

them ;  so  the  gas  is  passed  through  a  small  weighed 

tube    containing    lime — tlie    tube    is    found    to    get 

heavier.     But  lime  and  chalk  are  so  much  alike  that 

,  it  is  difficult   to  say  that  chalk  is  formed :    perhaps 

dissolved  lime  will  act  similarly ;  the  gas  is  therefore 

passed    into    or  shaken   up    with    lime-water.      The 

precipitate  which  forms  looks  like  chalk  and  probably 

is  but  this  remains  to  be  decided.     The  discovery  cf 

Lhifi  behaviour  of  chalk  gas  is  important  as  affording  a 
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means  of  again  comparing  the  gas  from  chalk  with 
nitrogen.  In  working  with  lime-water  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  noticing  that  a  film  forms  an  its 
surface ;  by  exposing  a  quantity  of  the  lime-water  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  precipitate  is  obtained :  its 
resemblance  to  chalk  having  been  established  and  tfee 
possible  presence  of  chalk  gas  in  air  is  suggested ;  this 
and  the  precipitates  previously  obtained  are  collected, 
dried  and  then  introduced  into  pieces  of  narrow  hard 
glass  tubing,  connected  to  wash-bottles  containing  lime- 
water  and  on  heating  strongly  *by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  while  air  is  sucked  through  to  carry  forward 
any  gas  into  the  lime-water,  the  white  precipitates  aie 
again  obtained,  so  no  doubt  remains  that  the  original 
precipitates  were  chalk.  Incidentally  the  discovery  is 
thus  made  that  air  contains  something  besides  oxygeo 
and  nitrogen,  viz.,  chalk  gas. 

It  being  thus  establislied  that  chalk  consists  of  tm 
things,  lime  and  chalk  gas,  at  this  stage  it  is  pointed 
out  how  firmly  these  two  constituents  hold  to  each 
other  ii\  the  chalk.     The  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the 
lime — its  entire  disappearance  in  fact — is  commented 
on.     Accurate  determinations  of  the  loss  of  weight  on 
heating  crystallised  chalk  (ealc  spar)  should  at  this 
stage  be  carried  out  before  the  class,  if  not  by  the 
pupils,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  quoted  and  that  it 
may  become  impressed  on  them  that   the  proportions 
ill    which    the    lime  and    chalk    gaa    are    present  is 
constant.      Their   attention   may  be  recalled  to   the 
oxides  previously  studied,  it  being  pointed  out  that  on 
inspection  these  afford  no  indication  that  they  contain 
oxygen :    that   here   again    the   gas  entirely  loses   its 
individuality  on  entering  into  imion  or  combination, 
*'\t  oxides  contain  their  couatituents  in  fixed  propor- 
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ons  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally  by  oxidising 
.nely-divided  copper  and  determining  the  increase  in 
Weight,  lime  being  used  as  drying  agent  In  this  way 
I  the  characteristics  of  compounds  are  elucidated.  Then 
the  comparison  may  be  made  with  air  and  the  fact 
tinade  clear  that  it  behaves  as  a  mere  mixture.  Still 
no  reference  should  be  made  to  elements. 

Problem  V,  To  det&nnine  what  happmis  when 
organic  substances  are,  burnt.  —  The  experiments  thus 
far  made  have  shown  that  phosphorus  and  a  number 
of  metals  burn  in  the  air  because  they  combine  with 
the  oxygen,  forming  oxides,  heat  being  given  out  as  a 
consequenee ;  but  that  chalk  when  burnt  is  split  up 
or  decomposed  into  lime  and  chalk  gas,  this  result 
being  a  consequence  of  the  heating  alone,  the  air 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  remains  to  ascertain 
I  what  happens  when  organic  substances  are  burnt  as 
these  give  no  visible  product  beyond  a  little  ashes. 
\  Afl  in  all  cases  when  vegetable  or  animal  substances 
are  burnt  a  certain  amount  of  "char"  is  obtained, 
which  then  gradually  burns  away,  charcoal  or  coke  is 
first  studied.  It  having  been  discovered  that  the 
oxygen  in  air  is  the  active  cause  of  burning  in  many 
cases,  it  appears  probable  that  the  air  is  coucerned  in 
the  burning  of  charcoal,  coal,  etc.  As  when  once  Bet 
fire  to  these  continue  to  burn,  the  charcoal  is  at  once 
heated  in  oxygen :  it  burns,  but  no  visible  product 
is  formed ;  it  therefore  follows  that  if  the  charcoal  is 
oxidised  the  oxide  must  be  an  invisible  gas.  How 
is  this  to  be  tested  for?  What  gases  are  already 
known  to  the  pupil  ?  How  are  these  distinguished  ? 
Oxygen  is  excluded.  Is  it  perhaps  nitrogen  and 
is  not  perhaps  the  nitrogen  in  air  merely  used*up 
oxygen,    as   it    were,    produced   by    the   buming    of 
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organic  substances  ?  Or  is  it  perhaps  that  gas  which 
was  found  in  the  air  along  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
which  turned  lirae- water  turbid?  This  last  being 
an  easy  test  to  apply  is  at  once  tried ;  as  the  lime- 
water  is  rendered  turbid,  to  leave  no  doubt  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  gaa  is  prepared  and  passed  into  lime- 
water  and  the  precipitate  ia  collected :  it  is  found  to 
give  off  chalk  gas  when  heated  and  when  the  loss  it 
suffers  on  heating  is  determined  it  is  found  to  be  the 
same  as  that  suffered  by  the  precipitate  prepared  from 
chalk  gas.  Thus  the  discovery  is  made  that  chalk 
gas  is  an  oxide  of  carbon  and  that  chalk  consists  of  at 
least  three  things. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  make  the  experiment 
iu  this  manner  takes  too  much  time ;  but  to  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  such  experiments  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  made  in  actual  practice  and  that  they 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  in  teaching  the 
pupils  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  never  to  jump  at 
conclusions  and  to  rest  satisfied  if  they  progress 
surely,  however  slow  the  advance  may  be. 

The  char  from  a  number  of  organic  substances 
may  now  be  burnt  in  oxygen  and  the  gas  passed  into 
lime-water ;  chalk  gas  is  found  in  every  case  to  be 
a  product  and  hence  the  presence  of  a  common 
constituent — carbon — in  all  ie  established.  In  burn- — 
ing  substances  such  as  sugar,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to^| 
avoid  noticing  the  formation  of  a  liquid  product,  so  it 
is  evident  that  chalk  gas  is  not  the  only  product  of 
their  combustion  or  carbon  their  only  constituent 

Food  materials  generally  having  been  found  to 
contain  "carbon,"  as  they  are  obviously  in  some  way 
destroyed  within  the  body  and  it  is  known  that  air 
ie  necessary  for  life,  the  q^uestion  arises,  What  beconn 
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[>f  food  and  why  is  air  necessary  for  life  ?  Is  tlie 
fcM>d,  perhaps,  in  large  part  "burnt  up"  within  the 
iy^  thus  accounting  for  the  fact  that  our  bodies  are 
r always  wai-m  ?  The  characteristic  product  of  com- 
bustion of  carbonaceous  substances  is  therefore  tested 
for  by  breathing  into  lime-water.  The  discovery  thus 
niade  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  digression  and  for 
explaining  how  plants  derive  their  carbon  from  the 
air. 

I'ROBLEM  YL  To  fhtermine  what  M^2yms  luhmi 
phur  ts  hurnt. —  From  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments with  carbon,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
^.disappearance  of  sulphur  when  burnt  is  also  really  due 
its  conversion  into  a  gaseous  oxide,  so  it  is  kindled 
and  introduced  into  oxygen  ;  if  it  be  burnt  over  water 
in  a  beU  jar  in  a  spoon  passing  through  the  stopper 
(a  rubber  cork),  the  water  is  seen  to  rise ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  bumt  in  a  dry  flask  closed  by  a 
rubber  cork  carrying  a  gauge -tube,  as  suggested  by 
Hofmann,^  the  volume  is  seen  to  be  almost  unchanged 
after  combustion.  It  follows^  therefore,  that  the 
sulphur  and  oxygen  unite  and  form  a  soluble  product. 
Sulphur  is  next  burnt  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  and  the  gas  is  passed  into  water ;  a  solution 
is  thus  obtained  having  the  odour  of  the  gas  and  sour 
(acid)  to  the  taste.  The  fact  that  carbon  and  sulphur 
— both  non-metals — behave  alike  in  yielding  gaseous 
oxides  suggests  that  a  comparison  be  made  of  their 
oxides :  so  the  acid  solution  is  added  to  lime-water  ; 
a  precipitate  is  formed  which  redissolves   on  adding 

'  By  buniing  carbon  also  iti  this  way  &  most  elFective  dexnonatra- 
tiOQ  ia  given  of  the  fact  that  no  losa  dt  gain  of  matter  attends  the 
change  and  tliat  only  heat  escapes  ;  the  results  in  the  case  of  carbon 
and  sulphur  are  particul&rly  atriking,  a«  the  products  are  gaaeous  ond 
in-risible. 
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more  of  the  sulphur  gas  solution ;  on  the  other  hand, 
on  adding  the  lime-water  to  the  acid  liquid,  this  latter 
after  a  time  loses  its  characteristic  smell.  There  can 
he  no  doubt,  therefoi*e,  that  the  sulphur  gas  does  in 
some  way  act  upon  the  lime.  The  discovery  that 
the  addition  of  more  of  the  sulphur  oxide  leads  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  precipitate  which  it  first  forms 
in  Hme- water  suggests  trying  the  effect  of  excess  of 
the  oxide  of  carbon  on  the  lime-water  precipitate ;  this 
is  done  and  the  discovery  is  made  that  the  precipitate 
gradually  dissolves.  The  solubility  of  the  new  sub- 
stance may  then  be  determined  by  passing  the  gaifl 
into  water  containing  chalk  in  suspensiou,  filtering 
and  evaporating.  This  leads  to  the  observation  that 
on  heating  the  liquid  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  soon  found  to  be  chalk.  An  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  of  explaining  the  presence  of  so  much  "  chalk  " 
in  water ;  of  demonstrating  its  removal  by  boiling  and 
by  means  of  lime-water :  and  the  eftect  it  has  on  soap. 
The  observation  that  the  oxides  of  both  carbon 
and  sulphur  combuie  with  lime  suggests  trying 
whether  the  one  will  turn  out  the  other,  so  the 
solution  of  the  sulphur  oxide  is  poured  on  to  chalk : 
effervescence  is  observed  and  on  passing  the  gas  into 
lime-water  a  precipitate  is  obtained.  The  production 
of  this  effect  by  the  acid  solution  suggests  tr3riiig 
common  vinegar — a  well-known  add  substance.  This 
also  is  found  to  liberate  chalk  gas  and  the  discovery 
of  an  easy  method  of  preparing  chalk  gas  is  thus  made.. 
The  oxide  formed  on  burning  phosphorus,  havic 
previously  been  found  to  give  an  acid  solution,  is! 
tried  and  it  is  found  that  it  also  liberates  chalk 
As  a  good  deal  of  vinegar  is  found  to  give  very  h 
chalk  gas,  the  question  arises^  Are  there  not  acids  to 
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be  bought  which  will  have  the  same  effect  and  are 
stronger  and  cheaper  ?  On  inquiry  it  ia  found  that 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  muriafcic  acid  or  spirits 
of  salts  and  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis  may  be  bought 
and  that  these  all  act  on  chalk.  The  behaviour  of 
chalk  with  acids  affords  a  means  of  testing  the  lime- 
water  precipitate  obtained  in  working  out  Problems 
IV  and  V,  In  this  manner  the  pupil  is  led  to  realise 
that  certain  agents  may  very  readily  produce  effects 
which  are  only  with  difficulty  produced  by  heating — 
that  the  chetjiical  agent  may  produce  very  powerful 
effects.  The  ready  expulsion  of  the  oxide  of  carbon 
from  the  chalk  suggests  that  other  substances  not  yet 
studied,  such  aa  the  metals,  when  treated  with  acids 
may  behave  in  a  special  mauuer  which  will  aflbrd 
information  as  to  their  natura  At  this  point,  prior 
to  making  the  experiments  with  the  acids,  an  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  names  oil  of  vitriol,  spirits 
of  salts  and  aq^iafoTiis ;  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  made  may  be  described  and  illustrated,  without, 
however,  any  attempt  being  made  to  explain  them 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  The  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  made  from  green  vitriol  and  its  behaviour 
on  dilution  should  be  demonstrated  as  weU  as  its  use 
as  a  drying  agent. 

Problem  VII.  To  ddermine  wJmt  happms  iffhen 
metais  are  dissolved  in  acids.— JvoUt  zinc,  lead,  tin, 
copper  and  silver  may  be  taken.  On  pouring  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol  on  to  iron  or  zinc,  the  metal  dissolves  with 
effervescence;  the  gas  is  collected  and  when  tested 
is  found  to  burn.  Thus  a  new  gas  is  discovered, 
differing  from  all  which  have  previously  been  atudiedj, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  combustible ;  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  study  of  the  action  of  acids  on  metals, 
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however,  its  further  examination  ia  postponed  for  a 
while.  Resuming  the  experiments  with  metals,  lead, 
tin,  copper  and  silver  are  found  not  to  be  acted  upon 
by  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

Muriatic  acid,  in  like  manner,  dissolves  iron  and 
zinc  and  also  tin  with  effervesce  nee ;  the  gas  which 
is  given  off  in  each  case  exhibits  the  same  hehaviotiT 
as  that  obtained  from  iron  or  zinc  and  diluted  oil  of 
vitriol.  Lead,  copper  and  silver  are  not  appreciably 
affected. 

Aquafortis  is  found  to  dissolve  not  only  iron  and 
zinc  but  also  copper,  lead  and  silver  and  to  convert  tin 
into  a  white  substance— to  attack  all  the  metals,  ia 
fact,  thus  justifying  its  name.  The  gas  which  is  given 
off  as  the  metal  dissolves  is  observed  to  be  coloured ; 
when  it  is  collected  over  water,  however,  it  is  seen  to  I 
be  colourless  but  to  become  coloured  on  coming  into  ' 
contact  with  air — oxygen  and  nitrogen  are^  therefore, 
added  to  portions  of  the  gas  over  water.  In  this 
maimer,  not  only  is  a  new  gas  discovered  but  also  a 
test  for  oxygen ;  and  opportunity  is  afforded  of  here 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  air  behaves  exactly  as 
oxygen,  that  the  oxygen  in  air  appears  to  be  unaffected 
by  its  association  with  nitrogen — that,  in  fact,  it  is 
uncombined.  From  these  experiments  it  is  obvious 
that  metals  and  acids  interact  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Finally,  the  dissolution  of  gold  and  platinum  by  aqua 
regia  may  be  demonstrated.  ^t 

Problem  VIII,  To  determine  what  happens  whe^ 
oxides  are  acted  on  hy  adds. — In  the  course  of  the 
previous  experiments  a  number  of  oxides  have  been 
prepared  by  burning  various  metals  in  air ;  these  are 
found  to  be  unchanged  by  water.  The  discovery  that 
acids  act  on  metals  suggests  a  trial  of  the  effect  which 
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acids  will  have  on  their  oxides ;  so  the  oxides  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper  and  lead  are  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  three  acids  previously  used.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
found  bo  dissolve  zinc  oxide,  iron  rust  and  copper  oxide 
but  no  cofiibustible  gas  is  evolved ;  excess  of  the  oxide 
may  be  used  and  the  filtered  liquid  concentrated ;  the 
crystals  which  separate  may  be  examined  and  compared 
with  those  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  etc.  Litharge  apparently  is  not  changed 
by  sulphuric  acid  but  red  lead  is,  although  not  dissolved. 
Muriatic  acid  being  usedj  all  the  oxides  are  found  to 
dissolve  and  in  the  case  of  red  lead  a  greenish  yellow 
gas  is  given  off  possessing  a  most  disagreeable  smell ; 
this  is  noted  as  a  ease  for  study.  The  product  from 
the  lead  oxides  is  observed  to  crystallise  out  from  the 
hot  liquid  on  standing,  so  the  undissolved  original 
product  is  boiled  up  with  water  and  the  solution  is 
filtered,  etc.  Attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  differ- 
ence in  solubility  of  the  products.  Next,  aquafortis  is 
used ;  again  all  are  dissolved,  except  the  red  lead,  wliich, 
however,  is  obviously  altered.  In  the  case  of  the  lead 
oxides  the  product  is  again  less  soluble  than  those 
afforded  by  the  other  oxides  but  more  soluble  than 
the  product  obtained  on  n^ing  muriatic  acid.  The 
pupil  has  already  been  led  to  realise  that  of  two  sub- 
stances capable  of  acting  on  a  third,  such  as  chalk  gas 
and  sulphur  gas,  which  both  combine  with  lime,  one 
may  be  the  stronger  and  may  turn  out  the  other, 
sulphur  gas  turning  out  chalk  gas  from  chalk,  A 
comparison  of  the  three  acids  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining which  is  the  strongest  is  therefore  suggested — 
the  metal  or  oxide  is  dissolved  in  one  of  the  acids  and  the 
others  are  then  added.  No  positive  result  is  obtained 
in  the  case  of  zinc,  iron  or  copper ;   but  the  solution 
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of  lead  in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  muriatic 
by  Hulphuric  acid  ;  the  precipitate  caused  by  the  former 
is  found  to  dissolve  iu  boiling  water  and  to  crystallise 
out  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  substance  obtained 
from  lead  oxide  and  muriatic  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid 
product  ia  found  to  be  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
also  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  these  observations 
make  it  possible,  by  examining  the  behaviour  towards 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  lead  oxides,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  product  is  the  same  whether  lead  be 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  be  theo 
added  or  whether  either  of  the  oxides  be  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  further  evident  that  those  acids 
which  give  difficulty  soluble  or  insoluble  products  act 
with  difficulty  if  at  all  on  the  metal.  Other  metals 
besides  those  mentioned  may  be  now  studied  and,  a 
solvent  being  found,  the  acids  which  do  not  dissolve 
the  metal  may  be  added  to  the  solution.  In  this  wa^| 
for  example^  the  chloride  test  for  silver  is  discovered. 

In  experimenting  with  acids  the  pupils  can  hardly 
fail  to  stain  their  clothes  and  their  fingers.  The 
observation  that  acids  alter  colours  serves  to  suggest 
experiments  ou  the  action  of  acids  on  colours,  espeei- 
aUy  those  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  use  of  litmuSj 
methyl-orange,  cochineal,  etc.,  may  then  be  explained. 
As  various  oxides  have  been  found  to  **  neutralise  "  acids, 
the  study  of  their  efiPect  on  the  colonra  altered  by 
acids  is  suggested.  Lastly,  a  few  experiments  with 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  sugar,  etc,  may  be 
made,  to  demonstrate  the  corrosive  action  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  aquafortis. 

Problem    IX.    To   deUrmine   tokeU   happens   m 
/^  ^as  oUaiTied  by  dmolving  iron  or  zinc  in  sulphuric 
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cr  muriatic  acid  is  humL — The  gas  has  been  observed 
'to    biitn     with   a    smokeless,    odourless    flame.      To 
ftscertaiii  whether,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  combustion 
previously  studied,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  concerned 
ia  the  combustion,  a  burning  jet  of  the  gas  is  plunged 
into  a  dry  cylinder  full  of  oxygen,  in  which  it  is  not 
only  seen  to  continue  burning  but  it  is  also  noticed 
that  dropa  of  liquid  condense  on  the  cylinder  above 
the  flame  ;  this  immediately  suggests  that  the  product 
Is  a  liquid.      The  jet  is  found  to  be  extinguished  in 
bitrogen,  so  evideutly  when  the  gas  burns  it  forma  an 
pxide.      The  experiment  is  repeated  and  the  gas  burnt 
b  a  heU  jar  full  of  oxygen   over  water:  the  water 
rises  as   the   combustion   proceeds,   proving   that   the 
Oxygen  is  used  up.     To  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  product  for  examination,  the  dried  ^  gas  is  burnt 
at  a  jet  underneath  a  Florence  flask  through  which  a 
Stream  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  circulate :  the  neck 
of  the  flask  is  passed  through  the  neck  of  a  bell  jar 
and   the   flask   and  bell   jar   are  clamped   up   in   an 
inclined  position,  so  that  the  liquid  which  condenses 
may  drop  into  a  small  beaker  placed  below  the  rim  of 
the  jar.     What  is  the  liquid  ?     It  looks  very  like  water 
band  is  without  taste  or  smell.     Is  it  water  ?     How  is 
mlaJB  to  be  ascertained?      What  are  the  properties  of 
"Water?     The   knowledge   previously  gained   here   be- 
comes of  importance.     It  has  been  observed  that  frozen 
water  melts  at  0''  Centigrade,  that  water  boils  at  100** 
and  that  one  cubic  centimetre  weighs  one  gramme  at 
4""  C, ;  so  the  liquid  is  frozen  by  the  ice-maker's  mixture 
:«f  ice  and  salt,  a  thermometer  being  plunged  into  it  so 

^  The  importance  of  dryitig  the  gaa  ia  realiHod  without  diflicraUj,  aa 
pravioua  observations  have  shown  that  the  air  is  moist  and  ah  the  gaa 
l£  giveu  off  in  prescBce  of  water  ;  lime  may  be  iLaed. 
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that  the  solid  ice  forms  on  the  bulb :  the  melting-point 
13  tlien  observed.  Subsequently,  the  boiling-point  is 
determined,  a  little  cotton -wool  being  first  wrapped 
around  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  Lastly,  the  density 
of  the  liquid  may  be  determined.  It  is  thus  established 
that  the  gas  yields  water  when  burnt :  the  name  of 
the  gas  may  now  for  the  Jtrd  time  be  mentioned  and 
explained.  The  results  thus  obtained  leave  little  doubt 
that  water  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen ;  but  in  order  to 
place  this  beyond  doubt  it  ia  necessary  to  exclude 
nitrogen  altogether.  How  ia  this  to  be  done  ?  Eed 
lead  is  known  to  consist  of  lead  and  oxygen  only; 
it  readily  parts  with  at  least  a  portion  of  its  oxygen ; 
BO  dried  hydrogen  is  passed  over  red  lead,  which  is 
then  gently  heated.  Again  a  Liquid  is  obtained  which 
behaves  as  water,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  water 
is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen.  Water  is  not  obtained  on 
merely  mixing  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  it  is  only  produced 
when  combustion  takes  place.  To  start  the  combustion 
a  flame  is  applied  to  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  gases :  a  violent  explosion  takes  place.  An 
opportunity  is  here  again  afforded  of  calling  attention 
to  the  entire  change  in  properties  which  takes  place 
when  the  compound  is  formed.  On  heating  red  lead  in 
hydrogen,  lead  is  obtained,  although  on  heating  it  alone 
the  oxide  loses  ouly  a  portion  of  its  oxygen ;  and  the 
"  reduction  "  takes  place  very  readily  ;  evidently,  there- 

Ifore,  hydrogen  is  a  powerful  agent.  This  observation 
suggests  further  experimenta.  Will  it  not  be  possible 
to  remove  oxygeu  by  means  of  hydrogen  from  other 
oxides  which  are  not  altered  on  heating  ?  and  will  not 
other  combuafcible  substances  besides  hydrogen  remove 
oxygen  from  oxides  ? 
Problem    X.    To    deter mirie    what    happens    when 
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hydrogen  and  other  comhitstible  substances  are  heated 
with  oxides, — Zinc  oxide,  iion  rust  aud  copper  oxide 
are  now  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen:  the  first 
remains  unaltered,  the  other  two  are  seen  to  change,  a 
liquid  being  formed  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  is 
water ;  the  copper  oxide  evidently  becomes  reduced  to 
copper.  la  the  iron  rust  similarly  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  ?  How  is  iron  to  be  tested  for  ?  Iron 
13  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  when  it  dissolves  in 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Applying 
these  tests,  no  doubt  remains  that  the  iron  rtist  is 
deprived  of  its  oxygen. 

Litharge  and  copper  oxide  may  then  be  mixed  with 
soot  or  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  heated  in  tubes ; 
gas  is  given  off  which  renders  lime-water  turbid  and 
metallic  lead  or  copper  is  obviously  obtained.  It  is 
thus  established  that  some  but  not  all  oxides  may  be 
deprived  of  their  oxygen  by  means  either  of  hydrogen 
or  carbon.  Opportunity  is  here  afforded  of  explaining 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Several  dried  combustible  organic  substances — sugar, 
bread  and  meat — may  now  be  burnt  with  copper  oxide 
in  a  tube  the  fore  part  of  which  is  clean  and  which  is  kept 
cool :  liquid  is  seen  to  condense  whOe  "  chalk  gas  "  is 
given  off;  the  liquid  has  the  appearance  of  ivater  and 
sufficient  may  easily  be  obtained  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  water.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  organic 
substances  is  thus  discovered ;  its  origin  from  water 
may  now  be  explained  and  the  double  function  of 
water  in  the  plant  and  animal  economy  may  be 
referred  to — viz.  that  it  both  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  animal  and  plant  structure  and  also  acts  as 
a  solvent.  The  combustion  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  of 
alcohol,  of  petroleum,  of  oil  and  of  caudles,  may  then 
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be  studied  aud  the  presence   of  hydrogen  in  ail  of 
these  noted. 

Problem  XL  To  determine  whether  osoide&  meh  n* 
woUer  mid  chalh  gas  "may  he  deprived  of  osc^ffen  hy  msans 
of  metals, — It  being  found  that  hydrogen  and  caiboD 
withdraw   the  oxygen  from  some  but   not  from  all 
metallic  oxides,  it  follows  that  some  metals  have  a 
stronger,  others  a  weaker,  hold  upon  or  "  affinity "  to 
oxygen    than    has    either    hydrogen    or    carbon ;   the 
question  arises  whether  any  and  which  metals  have  so 
much   greater  an  affinity  to  oxygen   that  they  will 
withdraw  it  from  hydrogen  and  carbon.     Copper  and 
iron  have  been  found  to  part  with  oxygen  but  zinc 
and  magnesium  did  not;  so  these  four  metals  may  be 
studied  comparatively.      Steam  is   passed   through  a 
red-hot  copper  tube  full  of  copper  tacks :  no  change  is 
observed.     The  experiment  is  repeated  with  an  iron 
tube  charged  with  bright  iron  nails :  a  gas  is  obtained 
which    is    soon    recognised    to    be    hydrogen   and  on 
emptying  out  the  nails  they  are  found  to  be  coated 
with  black  scale.    Zinc  and  then  magnesium  are  tried : 
like  iron,  they  are  found  to  liberate  hydrogen.     Challc 
gas  is  next  passed  over  red-hot  copper  and  is  found  to 
remain  imchanged  but  on  passing  it  over  red-hot  iron 
or  zinc  a  gas  is  obtained  which  bums  with  a  clear  blue 
smokeless  flame :  this  gas  is  not  absorbed  by  milk  of 
lime  but  on  combustion  yields  chalk  gas,  so  it  evidently 
contains  carbon  and  is  a  new  combustible  gas.     Like 
hydrogen,  it  is  found  to  afford  an  explosive  mixture 
with  oxygen.     Finally,  magnesium  is  heated  in  chalk 
it  is  observed  to  bum  and  the  magnesium  W 
become  converted  into  a  blackish  substance  unlike  tha 
white  oxide  formed  on  burning  it  in  air.     But  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  this  oxide  is  produced — to  remove 
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it,  aa  it  is  known  from  previoiia  experiments  to  be 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  this  acid  is  added:  a  black 
residue  is  obtained.  What  is  tbis  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  it  is  carbon?  If  so,  it  will  burn  in  oxygen 
yielding  chalk  gas.  So  the  experiment  is  made. 
These  experiments  in  which  hydrogen  is  obtained  from 
water  and  carbon  from  chalk  gas  afford  the  most 
complete  "analytic"  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at  regarding  water  and 
chalk  gas,  which  were  based  on  "  synthetic  "  evidence ; 
taken  together,  they  illustrate  very  clearly  the  two 
methods  by  which  chemists  determine  composition. 

As  hydrogen  and  carbon  form  oxides  from  which 
oxygen  may  be  removed  by  means  of  some  metals  but 
not  by  all,  the  question  arises,  which  has  the  greater 
hold  upon  or  affinity  to  oxygen- — carbon  or  hydrogen  ? 
As  it  is  the  easiest  experiment  to  perform,  steam  is 
passed  over  red-hot  charcoal :  a  combustible  gas  is 
obtained  which  yields  water  and  chalk  gas  when  burnt, 
so  evidently  the  hydrogen  ia  deprived  of  its  oxygen 
and  this  latter  combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  the 
combustible  oxide  of  carbon.  Will  not  carbon  partly 
deprive  chalk  gas  of  its  oxygen  ?  The  experiment  is 
made  and  it  is  found  that  it  will.  These  results  afford 
an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  and  explaining  the 
changes  which  go  on  in  ordinary  fires  and  in  a  furnace. 

Problem  XII.  To  determine  ike  composition  of 
salt  gas  <tnd  the  Tnanner  in  ivhi^h  it  acts  on  metcUs  UTid 
oxides. — 'It  has  previously  been  demonstrated  that 
spirits  of  salt  or  muriatic  acid  is  prepared  by  acting 
on  salt  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  passing  the  gas  which 
is  given  off  into  water ;  the  solution  has  been  found 
capable  of  dissolving  various  metals  and  oxides,  chalk, 
lime,  etc. :  aa    water    alone  does    not  dissolve  theae 
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substances  the  effect  is  apparently  attributable  to  the 

d^solved  gas,  so  it  becomes  of  interest  to  learn  more 
of  this  gas  in  order  that  its  actioa  may  be  nndeistood. 
It  is  first  prepared ;  its  extreme  solubility  in  water  is 
observed  and  also  the  fact  that  as  it  dissolves  mucb 
heat   is  given   out;    and    it  is   noted   that  although 
colourless  and  transparent  it  fumes  in  the  air.    How 
is  its   composition   to  be  determined  ?    Is  there  any 
clue  which  can  be  followed  up  ?  Reference  is  made  to 
the  previous  observations    and  it  is  noted  that  its 
solution   dissolves  various   metals   with   evolutioa  of 
hydrogen;  water   alone   has  no  such  elfect.     Is  tbis 
hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  or  from  the  dissolved 
gas  ?     The  gas  alone  is  passed  over  heated  iron  tuin- 
ings  and  the  escaping  gas  is  collected  over  water:  it 
proves  to  be  hydrogen,  so  evidently  salt  gas  is  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  something  else.     How  is  tbis 
something  else  to  be  separated  from  the  hydrogen? 
Do  not    previous    experiments    suggest  a    method? 
Yea,  they  have  proved  that  hydrogen  has  a  niarlied 
affinity  to  oxygen  and  now  it  is  recollected   that  on 
treating  muriatic  acid  with  red   lead — a    substanoe 
rich  in  oxygen — a  greenish-yellow  gas   is   obtained 
The  experiment  ia  repeated  on  a  lai^er  scale  and  the 
gaa  is    examined.     If  it  ia  contained  together  with  J 
hydrogen  in  salt  gas,  perhaps  salt  gas  will  be  obtained 
on  applying  a  flame  to  a  mixture  of  the   two  gases 
just    as    water   is    from    a    mixture    of   oxygen    and 
hydrogen:    the  mixture  is   made  and  fired   and  the 
result  leaves  little  doubt  that  salt  gas  does  consist  of 
hydrogen  in  combination  with  the  greenish -yellow  gaj 
— chloiine.     Whence  is  this  chlorine  derived — from 
the  salt  or  the  sulphuric  acid  ? 

The  notes  are  again  consulted  and  it  is  seen  thai 
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a  solution  of  ailver  in  nitric  acid  gave  a  characteristic 
precipitate  with  muriatic  acid  but  not  with  sulphuric, 
so  salt  solution  is  added  to  the  silver  solution  and  a 
precisely  similar  precipitate  is  obtained,  leaving  Little 
doubt  that  the  chlorine  is  derived  from  the  salt.  It 
is  now  easily  realised  that  the  iron  and  zinc  displace 
the  hydrogen  of  the  dissolved  hydrogen  chloride. 
What  happens  when  the  oxides  are  acted  on  ?  In 
addition  to  the  metal  they  contain  oxygen,  which  is 
known  to  combine  readily  with  hydrogen,  forming 
water ;  is  water  formed  ?  Zinc  oxide  is  therefore 
heated  in  hydrogen  chloride ;  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which  behaves  exactly  as  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  in  water.  When  the  iiction  is  complete  and 
all  that  is  volatile  has  been  driven  off  by  heat,  a  solid 
remains  very  like  fused  common  salt — doubtless  zinc 
chloride,  since  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  as  the 
hydrogen  has  taken  the  place  of  the  zinc  the  chlorine 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  oxygen.  What,  then, 
is  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  chalk  ?  It 
evidently  not  only  separates  the  chalk  gas  from  the 
lime  but  also  dissolves  this  latter.  What  is  formed  ? 
Dry  (unslaked)  lime  is  therefore  heated  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  chloride.  It  behaves  just  as  zinc  oxide, 
yielding  a  liquid  product — ^evidently  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  chloride  in  water,  as  it  dissolves  zinc  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  residue  is  like  that  of 
zinc  chloride.  The  important  discovery  is  thus  made 
that  lime  also  is  an  oxide — that  chalk,  in  fact,  is  a 
compound  of  two  oxides ;  the  resemblance  of  lime  to 
zinc  oxide  and  magnesium  oxide  is  so  striking  that 
the  conclusion  is  almost  self-evident  that  lime  is 
probably  a  metallic  oxide  and  it  may  be  here  pointed 
out  that  this  actually  is  the  casa     The  gradual  dis- 
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00 very  of  the  composition  of  chalk  in  the  manMr 
indicated  is  an  eapeciaOy  valuable  illustration  of 
chemical  iiiBtliotl  and  serves  to  show  how  chemists  are 
often  obliged  to  pause  in  their  discoveries  and  to 
await  the  discovery  of  new  facta  and  methods  of  attack 
before  they  are  able  to  completely  solve  many  of  tte 
problems  which  are  submitted  to  them.  The  saliils 
obtained  on  dissolving  zinc  oxide  and  lime  in  muriatic 
ucid  and  boiling  down  the  solution,  when  all  the 
water  is  driven  off,  are  white  solids  like  fused  salt 
But  on  exposure  they  gradually  become  liquid.  In  so 
doing  they  increase  in  weight  and  evidently  behave 
like  sulphuric  acid.  Probably  water  is  absorbed  from 
the  air:  no  change  takes  place  when  they  are  kept 
over  sulphuric  acid  or  dry  lime.  In  this  way  two 
new  desiccating  agents  are  incidentally  discoverei 

i'ROHLEM  XIII.  To  determine  the  eomjfiodtwn  oj 
imshiuff  soda, — ^The  study  of  this  substance  is  of 
importance  as  introducing  the  conception  of  an  alkali 
The  preparation  of  washing  soda  from  salt  is  first 
described  On  heating  the  crystals  they  melt  and 
give  off  '*  steam  "  ;  the  experiment  is  made  in  such  a 
way  that  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  obtained  sufficient 
to  place  beyond  douht  that  it  is  water.  The  water  is 
found  to  be  easily  driven  ofl"  on  heating  the  crystalB 
in  the  oven  and  to  constitute  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  ciystals.  The  conception  of 
water  of  crystallisation  is  thus  gained  On  heating 
the  dried  substance  to  full  redness  in  the  platinum 
dish,  no  loss  oecnra.  The  residne  dissolves  in  water 
and  "  soda  crystals  "  may  again  be  obtained  from  the 
solution,  so  that  heat  does  not  affect  it  Perhaps  acids 
wiiieh  have  been  found  to  act  so  powerfully  in  other 
cases  will  afford  some  clue — on  trial  this  is  found  to 
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be  the  case :  a  colourless,  odourless  gas  is  given  off, 
which  extinguishes  a  burning  taper.  Is  this  perhaps 
nitrogen  or  is  it  chaJk  gas  ?  The  lime- water  test  at 
once  decides  that  it  is  the  latter.  So  it  is  detemxinerl 
that  washing  soda,  like  chalk,  is  a  compound  of  chalk 
gas — but  with  what  ?  "With  an  oxide  ?  The  dried 
substance  is  heated  in  liydrogen  chloride :  chalk  gas 
is  given  off  as  before  and  a  liquid  which  is  soon  re- 
cognised as  water  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride. 
The  residue  dissolves  in  water  and  separata?  from  tlie 
concentrated  solution  in  crystals  exactly  like  salt :  in 
fact,  it  is  soon  recognised  to  be  salt;  evidently,  there- 
fore, that  which  is  present  in  salt  along  with  chlorine 
is  present  in  soda  crystals  along  with  oxygen,  chalk 
gas  and  water.  The  preparation  of  the  metal  sodium 
from  soda  is  then  explained.  Acquaintance  being 
thus  made  with  compounds  of  chalk  gas  with  two 
different  oxides,  the  question  arises,  which  oxide  has 
the  greater  affinity  to  the  chalk  gas  ?  Will  lime 
displace  sodium  oxide  from  soda  or  ime  versa?  On 
adding  lime-%vater  to  soda  solution,  a  precipitate  of 
chalk  is  formed.  What  does  the  solution  contain  I 
Lime-water  contains  lime  in  combination  with  water ; 
is  the  sodium  oxide  present  in  combination  witl)  water  ? 
Soda  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  (in  an  iron  saucepan  to 
avoid  breakage)  until  it  no  longer  affects  lime-water ; 
afterwards  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  boiled  down. 
The  product  is  very  unlike  soda:  it  is  very  caustic 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  liquid.  If  it  is 
a  substance  analogous  to  slaked  lime,  it  should  com- 
bine  with  chalk  gas  and  be  reconverted  into  soda; 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Caustic  soda  is  thus 
discovered.  Chalk  and  lime  are  known  to  neutralise 
acids ;  both  soda  and  caustic  soda  are  found  to  do  so 
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and  their  effect  on  vegetable  colours  is  found  to  be  tke 
reverse  of  that  of  acids.  At  this  stage  the  origm  of 
the  name  alkali  ia  explained  and  it  is  pointed  oat 
that  the  oxides  which  have  been  studied  ma/  be 
arranged  in  two  groups  of  alkali-like  or  alkiflie  and 
acid-forming  or  acidic  oxideSj  the  former  being  denved 
from  metals,  the  latter  from  non-metals.  The  produc- 
tion of  salts  by  the  union  of  an  oxide  of  the  one  ckas 
with  the  oxide  of  the  other  class  is  then  illustrated  by 
reference  to  earlier  experiments. 

The  point  is  now  reached  at  which  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  may  be  reconsidered.     The  student  has 
been  led  in  many  cases  to  make  discoveries  precisely 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  made; 
and  it  ia  desirable  that  at  this  stage,  if  not  earlier,  tk 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  air  and 
water,  etc.,  should  be  briefly  recited.     It  is  then  pointed 
out  that  a  variety  of  substances  have  been  analysed 
and  reaolved  into  simpler  snbstances^ — air  into  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  etc,; 
that  these  simpler  substances  thus  far  have  resisted 
all  attempts  to  aimplify  them  further  and  are  hence 
regarded  as  elements,     A  list  of  the  known  elements 
having  been  given,  the  diverse  properties  of  the  elements 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments.     The  fact  that  when  elements 
combine  compounds  altogether  different  in  properties 
from   the   constituents  are    formed   also    meets   with 
manifold  illustration.     Too  little  has  been  ascertained 
to  admit  of  any  general  conclusion  being  arrived  at 
with    regard  to  the    proportions  in   which   elements 
combine  but  it  ia   clear  that  they  may  combine  in 
more  than  one  proportion,  since  two  oxides  of  carbon 
have  been  discovered  and  iw  the  only  cases  studied — -J 


viz.  copper  oxide  and  chalk — ^the  composition  has  been 
found  not  to  vary.  The  existence  of  various  types  of 
compounds  lias  been  recognised  and  a  good  deal  liaa 
been  leamt  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  chemical 
change.  But,  above  all,  the  methcNi  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  facts  has  been  illustrated  time  after  time 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  influence  in  a  most  important 
degree  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  careful  student.  Kew 
facts  have  been  discovered  by  the  logical  application 
of  previously  discovered  facts  :  the  habitual  and  logical 
use  of  facts  has  been  inculcated.  This  is  all-important. 
It  has  become  so  customary  to  teach  the  facts  without 
teaching  how  they  have  been  discovered  that  the  great 
majority  of  chemical  students  never  truly  learn  the 
use  of  facts;  they  consecLuently  pursue  their  daily 
avocations  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  manifest  those  quaHties  which  are 
required  of  the  investigator;  their  enthusiasm  is  not 
awakened  aud  they  have  little  desire  or  inclination  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  facts.  It  must  not  for  one  moment 
be  supposed  that  the  object  of  teaching  chemistry  in 
schools  is  to  make  chemists.  Habits  of  regulated 
inquisitiveness,  such  as  must  gradually  be  acqiured  by 
all  who  intelligently  follow  a  course  sucli  as  has  been 
sketcbed  out,  are,  however,  of  value  in  every  walk  of 
life;  and  certainly  the  desire  to  understand  all  that 
comes  under  observation  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
implanted  in  every  one. 
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Stage  V. —  The  Quaintifative  Stage 


The  quantUaiive  composition  of  many  of  the  sub- 
stances which  have  previously  been  studied  qualitatively 
should   now  be  determined- — in   some  cases   by  the 
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results   recorded ; 


teacher  in  face  of  tlie 
be  observed  aud  all 
cases  by  the  pupils. 

The  compositioii  of  water  ia  first  determined  by 
Dumas'  method ;  this  may  easily  be  done  and  fairly 
accurate  results  uiay  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  results  obtained  by  Dumas  and 
subsequent  workers  should  then  all  be  cited  aod 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  experiments  are  necessarily  subject  to  error,  the 
evidence  which  the  results  afford  that  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combine  in  certain  Jixed  mid  invariahU  propor- 
tions to  form  water  is  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  composition  of  chalk  gas  ia  next  determined ; 
this  also  is  easily  done,  aa  impure  carbon  ^  (lampblack) 
may  be  burnt  and  the  liydrogen  allowed  for.  Again, 
attention  is  directed  to  the  results  obtained  by  Bkilled 
workers  and  the  evidence  which  they  afford  that 
chalk  gas  never  varies  in  composition. 

The  composition  of  copper  oxide  has  already  been 
ascertained ;  it  may  be  redetermined  by  reducing  the 
oxide  in  hydrogen :  in  fact,  in  determining  the  com- 
position of  water, 

Tlie  lead  oxides  may  be  reduced  in  •  a  similar 
manner,  the  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  white  lead  as 
well  aa  red  lead  and  the  brown  oxide  obtained  by 
acting  on  red  lead  with  nitric  acid  being  used.  In 
this  way  it  is  ascertained  that  the  brown  oxide  is  the 
highest  oxide;  the  loss  in  weight  which  this  oxide 
suffers  when  ignited  may  then  be  determined. 

Tabulating  the  results  thus  obtained,  after  calculat- 
ing with  what  amount  of  the  particular  element  that 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  associated  which  in  water  ia 
*  Elootric  light  carbott  is  a  Iwttor  nittteriaT, 


r 

I      combined  with  one  part   by  weight  {unit  vmgki)  of 
I      hj'drogen,  numbers  such  as  the  following  are  obtained : — 
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1  part  of  hydrogea  ia  cotaUtnud  with  9  ptj^  af  Djtygen  la  water 
3      „      carbon  ,,  ,,        S  ,,  ,,        <]ti&lk  gu 

31-5   „       copper  ,,  ,,         8  ,,  ,,        Cfl[)p«ruidde 

J03-5  „      lead  „  „        8  „  „        lead  03ddH  {lIthiiigB> 

51  S  ..        .T  „  „         B  „  „  „         (brown). 


These  clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that  elements 
combine  in  very  differeut  proportions  and  the  results 
obtained  with  the  lead  oxides  afford  also  an  illustration 
of  combination  in  multiple  proportion. 

The  amounts  of  silver  and  lead  nitrates  formed  on 
dissolving  silver  and  lead  in  nitric  acid  are  next 
determined  by  evaporating  the  solutions  of  known 
weights  of  the  metals  in  porcelain  crucibles  on  the 
water- bath  and  then  drying  until  the  weight  is 
constant ;  accumte  results  may  easily  be  obtained  and 
these  two  exercises  afford  most  valuable  training-  The 
nitrates  are  subsequently  evaporated  with  muriatic 
acid  and  the  weights  of  the  products  determined. 
What  are  these  products  ?  Does  the  metal  simply 
take  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  m  hydrogen  chloride 
as  zinc  does  when  it  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid  ?  If 
ao,  the  products  are  silver  and  lead  chlorides  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  same  substances  will  be 
obtained— that  the  same  increase  in  weight  will  be 
observed  when,  say,  silver  is  combined  directly  with 
chlorine  as  when  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the 
solution  is  precipitated  with  muriatic  acid  or  salt 
Silver  is,  therefore,  heated  in  chlorine  and  is  found  to 
increase  in  weight  to  the  same  extent  as  when  it  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  etc. ;  a  given  weight  of  silver 
precipitated  by  salt  is  also  found  to  increase  to  the 
same  extent  as  when  it  is  directly  combined  with 
chlorina     The  composition  of  silver  chloride  having 
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UiuH  hwn  nHwriaiuM,  the  amount  oC  cfcjfltae  la  i 
IN  dijUuiiiiuefl  The  compowtioii  of  mM 
CDrUitmil,  purified  dried  wadliing  aoda  is 
into  mill  and  alfto  the  amoutit  of  chalk  gm 
cotitiiWH  iH  deturmiiKjd  :  from  tbe  data,  the 
of  Hodiutn  oxide  may  h^^  calculated  In  hkB 
i\m  i-Ann\nmliitn  ot  linie  may  be  ascertatiied  hf  en- 
vni'Uug  cimlk  into  chloride  by  igmting  it  in  lij^diogai 
(!hIfm<lo  and  then  dfiterndning  the  chlofine  in  die 
(di!orJ<ie  ■  the  Bame  moUiod  may  be  applied  to  tlie 
deUjrniiiiuUufi  tif  the  compomtion  of  the  orides  and 
(ihloriihm  of  zinc^  magneaium  and  copper, 

I  fiHt'UNHJT)^  ihiiti^  varirjuB  results,  and  comparing  tbe 
([imntitieH  of  uxygen  and  of  chlorine  which  comfaiiie 
with  iiny  ouo  of  tha  metals  e%amit]ed,  it  is  seen  tbat 
in  ovvry  cam  iiljout  'irj-4  parte  of  chlorine  takes  the 
phiuw  oi'  tijght  piirLa  of  oxygen.  Combination  in  n- 
mpmmi  jmtpyrHmui  is  thus  illustrated  and  by  consider- 
ing ih«  compfiKitifin  of  tihallc  and  washing  soda  it  may 
hu  Nh(»wn  ill  at  thin  applies  equally  to  compounds  of 
two  and  to  compinin!l.i  of  three  elements.  As  35*4 
(jiirU  oi'  chlorinfi  ia  found  in  every  case  to  correspond 
to  ei^ht  parts  of  oxy^^eu,  it  m  to  be  expected  that 
hydrngtiii  chloride  contains  one  part  of  hydrogen  in 
(!i>nihinutioti  with  35'4  parts  of  chlorine;  a  solution 
con  ltd  II  i  Jig  a  known  weight  of  hydrogen  chloride  is, 
thernlbrn,  prc|iiirnd  by  ptisaitig  the  gas  into  a  tared  flask 
coutuiniii^'  wute.^r  and  the  rhloriue  is  then  determined. 

It  being  thus  clearly  established  what  are  equivalent 
weights  of  elements,  the  conception  of  equivalents  may 
be  furtliur  dovnlopod  by  exercises  in  acidimetry  carried 
out  by  tbe  pupils  themselves.  The  proportions  in 
whic!i  washing  soihi  and  hydrogen  chloride  interact 
may   be   determined   by   mixing  solutions   of   known 
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strength  until  neiitraliaatioii  is  effected  ;  if  the  aohitioii 
be  evaporated  and  the  chloride  weiglied,  the  results 
may  be  used  in  calculating  the  composition  of  hydrc^en 
chloride ;  they  serve,  in  fact,  as  a  cheek  on  the  con- 
clusions previously  arrived  at  as  to  the  composition  of 
washing  soda  and  hydrogen  cliloride.  Solutions  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  may  be  similarly  neutralised 
and,  the  amounts  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  formed  having 
been  ascertained,  the  equivalents  of  the  acids  may  be 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  action  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  takes  place  in  the  case  of  hydrogen 
chloride.  Determinations  of  the  strengths  of  acids, 
etc.,  may  then  be  made.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
volumetric  estimation  of  silver  may  be  taught  and  the 
percentage  of  silver  in  coinage  and  other  alloys  deter- 
mined. 

Such  a  series  of  quantitative  exercises  as  the  fore- 
going, when  earned  out  before  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  Inf  the  pupils,  undoubtedly  affords  mental  dis- 
eipline  of  the  very  highest  order  and  is  effective  of 
good  in  so  many  ways  that  the  value  of  such  teaching 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  failure  to  grasp  qnanti- 
tative  relationships  which  examiners  have  so  frequently 
to  deplore  is  without  question  largely,  if  not  alone,  due 
to  students'  entire  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  relationships  have  been  determined.  Moreover, 
the  appreciation  by  the  general  public  of  the  principles 
on  which  quantitative  analysis  is  founded  would 
certainly  be  directly  productive  of  good  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  cases. 
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Stage  \1. —Studies  of  the  physical  p^'opei'ties  of  gasa 
in  comparison  with  those  of  lig'iiids  and  solids,  Hit 
mokcidar  and  atomic  thsories  ajid  their  applic(jiion, 

A  series  of  quantitative  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  heat  on   solids,  liquids  and  gasea    should  now  be 
made,  which   should    be  followed   by  similar  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  pressure ;  the  similar  hehavionr 
of  gaaes  and  the  dissimilar  behaviour  of  liquids  and 
solids    is    thus    made    clear.       The    condensation  of 
gasea  is  then   demonstrated  and  explained;  also  the 
conversion   of  solids   and   liquids  into  gases  and  the 
dependence  of  boiling-point  on  pressure  and  temperature. 
Regnault's  method  of  determining  gaseous  densities  is 
studied  and  the  method  of  determining  vapour  densities 
is  illustrated.     The  molecular  constitution  of  a  gas  if* 
now  discussed ;  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  and  Hqai<l 
diffusion  are  studied  and  a  brief  reference  is  made  to 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases ;  then  Avogadro^s  theorem  _ 
is  expounded   and  applied   to   the    determination  offl 
molecular  weights;  and  eventually  the  atomic  theory 
is  explained  and  the  manner  in  which  atomic  weights 
are  ascertained  is  brought  home  to  the  pupils.     The 
use  of  symbols   must  then  be  taught.     Finally,  the 
classification  of  the  elements  in  accordance  with  the  — 
periodic  law  should  be  explained.  f 

It  is  all -important  that  at  least  a  large  proportion 
of  the  experiments  in  each  of  the  stages  should  be 
made  by  the  pupils ;  but  even  if  this  were  not  done 
and  the  lessons  took  the  form  of  demonstrations,  much 
valuable  instruction  might  still  be  given. 

The  majority  of  pupils  probably  would  not  proceed 
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must  terminate  their  studies  witliout  gaining  any 
knowledge  of  chemical  philosophy  should  unfailingly 
he  led  to  make  a  few  simple  quiintitative  experiments : 
for  example,  to  determine  silver  volu metrically ;  and 
the  method  of  determining  the  composition  of  water 
and  chalk  gas  should  be  demonstrated  in  their  presence. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  if  only  the  examples  in  Stages 
I  and  II  and  Problems  I  to  V  of  Stage  III  were 
thoroughly  worked  out,  most  important  educational 
training  would  be  given  and  much  valuable  infonna- 

as  to  the  nature  of  common  phenomena  would  be 

ed. 

The  complete  course  would  undoubtedly  take  up 
considerable  time  but  so  does  a  satisfactory  mathe- 
I  matical  or  classical  course  of  study  and  it  is  absui-d 
'  to  suppose  that  useful  training  in  science  is  to  be 
\  imparted  in  a  few  months.  If  instruction  be  given 
in  the  manner  suggested  at  all  generally,  it  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  modify  the  present  system  of 
testing  results.  Pupils  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
at  an  early  age  examinations  such  as  are  at  present 
k  held  and  awards  would  have  to  be  based  chiefly  on 
an  inspection  of  the  classes  at  work  and  of  note -books 
and  on  viva  voce  questioning.  But  all  are  agreed  that 
the  present  system  of  payment  on  results  tested  by  a 
terminal  examination  is  a  most  unhealthy  one  and 
that  a  more  rational  system  vmist  be  substituted  for  it, 
I  may  suggest  that  if  members  of  the  staff  of  science 
coDeges,  such  as  are  now  established  in  so  many  towns, 
could  be  appointed  supervising  inspectors ^  whose  duty 
it  woidd  be  to  advise  teachers  in  schools  and  occadon- 
ally  to  inspect  the  teaching  in  company  with  the 
permanent  inspector,  it  would  he  possible  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  in  touch  with 
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Bcientific  progress  and  conversant  with  the  improve- 
ments which  are  being  effected.  A  man  who  "  oncfi 
an  inspector  is  always  an  inspector "  of  necessity  mugt 
get  into  a  rut  and  will  escape  from  the  wholesome 
leavening  and  rousing  influence  which  is  always  more 
or  less  felt  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  follow  the 
march  of  scientific  progress. 

It  should  also  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  experiments  and  exercises  described 
may  be  carried  out  with  very  simple  apparatus  and 
with  slight  provision  in  the  way  of  special  lahoraborj 
accommodation.      In  but  very  few  cases  is  there  any 
production    of   unpleasant   smells   or  noxious  fumes. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  elaborately 
fitted  laboratory  is  in  every  case  essential  for  successful 
teaching :  much  might  be  done  in  an  ordinary  school- 
room provided  with  a  demonstration  bench  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher,  a  draught  closet  over  the  fireplace,  a 
sink,  a  raised  table  for  balances  (raised  so  that  the 
teacher  might  see  what  was  going  on),  a  cupboard  for 
apparatus   and   a   long  narrow   bench   provided  with 
gas-bui*ners  at  which,  say,  twenty  pupils  might  stand 
ten  a  side.     At  present  the  Science  and   Art  Depart- 
ment will  not  recognise  "  practical  chemistry  "  unless 
it  be   taught  in  a  laboratory  fitted  up  in  a  certain 
apecified  manner  and  their  regulations  are  such  as  to 
enforce  the  provision  of  expensive  laboratories  in  all 
cases  where  it  is   desired   to  obtain  the  grant      If 
greater  latitude  in  fittings  were  allowed,  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  less 
to  the  tools  with  which  it  is  accomplished,  protmbly 
much  less  money  would  be  wasted  by  inexperienced 
school    authoritiee    in    providing    special    laboratories 
and  there  would  be  mudi  ^Tiaater  readiness  displayed 
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to  enter  on  the  teachmg  of  experimental  science.  The 
course  which  has  been  sketched  out  is  one  which 
doubtless  might  well  be  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways 
according  to  cu'cumstancea.  Thus  many  simple 
exercises  in  mechanics,  in  addition  to  those  directly 
mentioned,  might   be  introduced   into   Stage   IT,  and 

^  the  mechanical  properties  of  common  materials  might 
be  somewhat  fully  studied  at  this  stage  in  districts 
where  engineering  trades  are  largely  established  and 

I  where  snch  knowledge  would  be  specially  valuable. 
In  like  manner  the  physical  effects  of  heat  on 
substances  might  be  studied  in  Stage  IH  instead  of 
Stage  VI.  And  there  are  other  chemical  problems 
and  simple  exercises  besides  those  described  which 
might  be  substituted  for  some  of  them  or  included  in 
the  course. 

Probably,  however,  it  would  be  found  undesirable, 
if  not  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  continue  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  proper  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  stage 
indicated  in  this  scheme.  Other  subjects  will  have  a 
prior  claim  should  it  ever  be  deemed  essential  to 
include  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  school  education 
the  elements  of  the  chief  physical  and  biological 
sciences ;  it  certainly  is  of  primary  importance  to 
introduce  at  aa  early  a  period  as  possible  the  con- 
ception of  energy  and  to  explain  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  so  that  later  on  it  may  be  possible  to 
discuss  the  efficiency  of  heat  and  other  engines ;  and 
until  the  laws  of  the  electric  current  are  understood, 
the  subject  of  chemical  change  can  never  be  properly 
considered. 

In  many  cases,  where  it  is  convenient  or  desirable 
to  continue  the  chemical  studies,  it  probably  will  be 
advantageous  as  a  rule   that  they  have  reference  to 
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specific  (local)  requirements — e.g.  to  agriculture  in 
schools  in  agricultural  districts ;  to  food  materials  and 
physiology  in  the  case  of  girls  especially,  etc.  But  in 
any  case  more  consideration  must  be  paid,  in  the 
future,  in  schools  where  chemistry  is  taught,  to  educa- 
tional requirements — the  teaching  must  have  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  general  public;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  college,  not  the  school, 
is  the  place  for  the  complete  study  of  a  subject. 


XVII 


EXERCISES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  AN  ELEMENT- 
ARY COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Tbb  scheme  put  forward  in  the  report  presented  last 
year  by  the  Committee  sufficed  to  indicate  the  kind 
of  instruction  Hkely  to  inculcate  habits  of  observing 
correctly,  of  reasoning  Irom  observation  and  of  setting 

I  new  questions  and  obtaining  answers  thereto  by 
experiment  and  observation :  habits  which  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  are  of  great  consequence  in   the 

I  struggle  for  existence  and  which  cannot  be  acquired 
except  through  training  in  the  methods  of  exjjerimental 
science.     Nevertheless,  it  has  been  felt  that  detailed 

I  directiona  how  to  proceed  were  necessary  for  the  use 

'  of  the  less  experienced  teachers  and  that  even  those 

I  who  fully  sympathise  with  the  proposals  already  made 
would  welcome  the  more  complete  display  of  the 
system.  I  have  therefore  obtained  tlie  permission  of 
the  Committee  to  append  the  following  suggestions  to 
their  report,  in  amplification  of  certain  parts  of  the 
'  scheme  already  pubhshed. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  sketch  more  than  a 
email  portion  of  a  complete  programme  of  instruction ; 
the   portion  now  offered   is  that  appropriate  to  the 
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earliest  stage  in  wMch  quantitative  studies  can  be 
engaged  in :  its  study  can  be  commenced  by  childTen 
of  fair  intelligence  wbeu  9  or  10  years  old.  It  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  scheme  that  it  has  reference 
to  common  things,  the  object  being  to  lead  children 
to  engage  in  the  rational  study  of  the  objects  which 
are  daily  brought  under  their  notice. 

Time  to  he  devoted  to  ExperimeTvtal  Studies  mi 
Mode  of  Teaching, — frequently  during  the  past  year 
the  question  has  been  put  to  me,  "  How  much  time  ifl 
to  be  devoted  to  such  science  teaching  ? "  and 
complaint  has  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  large  classes  of  children,  of  keeping  them 
employed  and  of  providing  the  requisite  space  and 
appliances. 

The  question  as  to  time  will  ever  continue  to  be 
put  until  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  hitherto  hafi 
retarded  the  progress  of  experimental  teaching  in 
schools  is  discarded,  viz.  that  sufficient  training  in 
scientific  subject  can  be  imparted  in  the  course  of 
term  or  two.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  view  enter- 
tained in  the  majority  of  schools — girls*  schools  i: 
particular.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  of 
the  many  himdred  students  who  each  year  present 
themselvea  at  the  London  University  MatricnlatioiM 
examination,  the  vast  majority  have  had  but  a  fiTie 
mo^tM  coachimj  in  chemistry,  mechanics  or  physics, 
although  they  have  had  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  liki 
subjects  during  the  whole  period  of  their  school  caree: 
It  was  long  a  superstition  that  to  pass  in  chemisti 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  have  read  some  one  of 
the  small  text-books  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
matriculants  have  doubtless  had  only  such  preparation. 
The  fact  is  that  our  aclioola  hltheuto  have  been  all  bnt 
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entii-ely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  a  purely 
classical  or  mathematical  traming  and  who  have 
gained  their  knowledge  hy  reading;  teachers  thus 
trained  cannot  realise  that  the  useful  effect  of  science 
teaching  is  only  attained  when  the  instruction  is 
carried  out  on  entirely  different  lines ;  they  cannot 
realise  that  mcuraie  expertTneniiifig  is  the  essential 
feature  in  the  system ;  that  knowledge  gained  by 
mere  reading  is  and  can  he  of  little  use,  as  in  acquiring 
it  the  mental  faculties  which  it  is  desired  to  exercise 
never  become  trained.  It  must  be  recognised  by  all 
who  have  charge  of  schools  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  due  development  of  those  faculties  which  science 
teaching  alone  can  aflfect,  the  instruction  must  be 
imparted  /ram  the  very  beginning  wnd  dwring  tJie  entire 
period  of  the  school  career. 

If  tliis  be  done,  many  of  the  difficulties  hitherto 
encountered  may  disappear.  Probably  it  will  be 
fonnd  advantageous,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages, 
rather  than  disadvantageous,  to  devote  but  a  short 
time  during  any  one  lesson  to  actual  experimental 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  far  too  much  is  usually 
attempted;  that  too  many  facts  are  brought  under 
the  student's  notice  iu  the  course  of  the  lesson,  the 
result  being  a  blurred  mental  picture  destitute  of 
sharp  outlines.  After  considerable  experience  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  difficult  to  proceed  too  gradually — 
it  may  almost  be  said  too  slowly. 

The  following  two  sets  of  instructions  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration  j  it  is  not  pretended  that  tbey  are 
complete  nor  is  it  suggested  that  the  exercises  should 
be  worked  through  either  exactly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  stated  or  completed  hy  all  pupils  ;  the  teacher 


must  detenmne  which  are  suitable  for  the  particukr 
set  under  instruciion. 


I 


Studies  of  Water  and  Common  Liquids 


1.  Make  every  effort  to  elicit  from  the  pupils  by 
question  and  answer  all  that  they  have  noticed  with 
regard  to  water.  Induce  them  to  tate  advantaije  of 
any  opportuoities  the  neighbourhood  affords  of  ob- 
Berving  water  and  its  effects.  Let  them  ascertain  the 
area  covered  by  the  school-house  roof  and  the  aniouDt 
of  water  which  falls  on  it  when  it  rains ;  institute 
systematic  observations  of  rainfall  and  embody  tlie 
data  in  arithmetical  exercises.  Call  attention  to  the 
different  yearly  rainfall  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  point  out  the  influence  of  hills  and 
mountains :  let  outline  maps  be  coloured,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  difl'erent  rainfall  of  different  districts. 

2.  Call  attention  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  water,  etc, ;  also  to  the  work  which  it  does  in  uatuje 
(cf.  Geikie's  Physical  Geography,  Huxley's  Fhysiographij, 
etc.),  illustrating  tliis  part  of  the  subject — ^especially  at 
an  inland  school — by  lantern  photographic  slides  of 
ships,  sea-coasts,  Niagara  Falls,  etc. 

3.  Call  attention  to  the  disappearance  of  water,  ie. 
the  drying  up  of  rain,  the  drying  of  clothes,  etc.,  and 
lead  the  pupils  to  notice  that  this  takes  place  moat 
quickly  in  hot  weather  and  in  warm  places ;  then  let 
them  pour  water  into  a  clock  glass  placed  either  over 
a  saucepan  in  which  water  is  boiled  by  a  gas-burner 
(or  petroleum  or  spirit  lamp,  if  gas  be  not  available), 
or  in  a  small  gm  cooking-stove ;  they  will  see  that  the 
water  evaporates,  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  rmdm. 
[At  tliis  stage  experiment  on  the  extent  to  which  water 
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evaporates  out  of  doors  and  indoors  uuder  diflerent 
cooditions  and  at  different  tkoea  of  the  year  bj  exposing 
water  in   weighed    glass  (crystallising)  dishes    about 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  at  intei'vals.     Also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  states  of  the 
weather   tilings    become   damp   and  that  moisture  is 
sometimes  deposited  on  the  windows  in  cold  weather; 
then  let  the  condensation  be  noted  of  a  liquid  indis- 
tinguishable from  water   which   occurs,  for   instance, 
when  a  closed  flask  filled  with  water  and  ice  is  exposed 
in  a  room.     Let  some  seaweed  enclosed  in  a  muslin 
bag  he  hung  up  out  of  doors  where  it  cannot  be  wetted 
by  rain  and  have  it  weighed  daily.     At  the  same  time 
have  the  temperature,  direction  of  the  wind  and  char- 
acter of  the  weather  noted.     Later  on  have  the  dr^^ 
and  wet  bulb  thermometer  read    daily.      Have  the 
changes  in  weight  of  the  seaweed  and  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb    thermometer   readings    represented    by    curves. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  contrast  and  discuss  the  results.] 
The  experiment  should  then  be  repeated  with  a  known 
quantity  of  water  and  a  weighed  glass  dish,  so  as  to 
determine  the  amount  of  residue ;  the  character  of  the 
residue  should  be  noticed.     Discuss  the  origin  of  the 
water  and  point  out  whence  the  residual  matter  7nay 
have  come.     Next,  if  a  well  water  was   taken,  let  a 
local   river  or  pond  water  be  examined  in  a  similar 
way,  then  rain  water  and,  if  possible,  sea  water.    . 

4,  Let  an  ordinary  2-oz.  narrow-mouth  stoppered 
bottle,  having  a  nick  filed  down  the  stopper,  be  filled 
with  each  of  the  waters  and  weighed ;  and  let  the 
operation  he  repeated  several  times  with  each  water, 
so  that  the  earperim&tital  error  may  be  ascertained  ;  it 
will  be  found  that  the  different  waters,  sea- water 
excepted,  have  practically  the  same  density.     At  this 
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stage,  arithmetical  exerciaea  relatiiij^  to  the  weight  ni 
known  bulks  and  eice  v&i\sa  of  water,  the  quantities 
of  dissolved  solids  present  in  given  bulks  of  varioufi 
waters,  etc.,  may  advantageously  be  set;  these  should 
be  solved  practically  by  actual  measurement  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible. 

5.  Next  ask,  "  But  what  becomes  of  the  water  when 
driven  off  by  heat  ? "  IMt  have  not  been  noticed  that 
water  collects  (condenses)  on  some  object  near  at  band, 
let  a  cold  object  be  held  over  boiling  water,  then  let 
water  be  boiled  in  a  glass  flask  connected  with  a  glass 
condenser.  Afterwards  have  water  distilled  in  largar 
quantity  from  a  tin  (2 -gallon)  can.  The  density  of 
the  distilled  water  should  then  be  detenaiined  and  its 
behaviour  on  evaporation.  Data  would  thus  be  ac- 
cumulated rendering  it  possible  to  explain  the  drying 
up  of  water  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  origin  oi' 
rain^  the  differences  between  waters  from  various 
sources  and  the  method  of  separating  water  from  the 
associated  foreign  matters  will  have  been  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

6.  As  the  water  is  heated  to  boiling  in  the  flask,  if 
attention  be  paid  to  all  that  occurs,  it  will  probably  ^ 
noticed  that  bubbles  separate  from  the  water,  Tiding 
up  through  it  and  escaping  at  the  surface ;  frequent!)' 
the  bubbles  adhere  for  a  time  to  the  flask.  Let  the 
experiment  be  repeated  in  such  a  way  that  the  some- 
thing which  escapes  from  the  water  can  be  collecten 
and  measured ;  for  example,  a  2-gallon  tin  can  having 
been  filled  with  water,  insert  into  the  neck  a  rubber 
cork  through  which  a  bent  delivery  tube  is  passed, 
place  the  can  over  a  burner,  introduce  the  upturned 
end  of  the  delivery  tube  into  a  basin  of  water  and 
insert  a  small  jar  over  it.     Heat  to  boiling.     An  jwr- 
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like  substance  will  gradually  be  driven  off  but  it  will 
be  noticed  tbat  after  the  water  has  been  boiling  for 
some  time  it  ceases  to  give  off  gas ;  let  the  amount  of 
gas  collected  be  measured  and  have  the  experiment 
repeated  several  times.  As  the  gas  does  not  continue 
to  come  off  on  boiling  the  ^ater,  it  would  aeem  that 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  water — there  is  so  little  of  it — 
but  merely  somethiug  dissolved  in  the  water ;  it  is 
like  air,  as  the  water  had  been  in  contact  with  air — 
may  it  not  be  air  ?  Let  the  boiled  water  be  poured 
out  into  a  galvanised  iron  pan  and  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  hours  let  it  be  again 
boiled.  The  water  which  previously  no  longer  gave 
oS  gas  will  probably  now  yield  as  much  as  before.  It 
will  thus  be  discovered  tbat  water  dissolves  air  as 
well  as  the  solid  matters  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  and  the  presence  of  air  in  water  will  be  recog- 
nised. This  knowledge  will  be  of  value  later  on  when 
the  existence  of  animals  and  plants  under  water  comes 
to  be  considered. 

7.  Attention  having  thus  been  directed  to  the 
solvent  action  of  water,  let  special  experiments  be 
made  on  its  solvent  action,  using  salt,  sugar,  suet, 
wasliing  soda,  alum,  tea  and  coffee,  field  or  garden  soil, 
clay,  chalk  or  limestone,  gypsum,  etc. ;  known  quan- 
tities of  the  filtered  solutions  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residues  dried  (conveniently  in  a 
small  gas  cooking-oven)  and  weighed.  Opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  call  attention  to  the  separation  of 
some  of  the  substances  from  solution  in  definite  shapes, 
i.e.  crystals ;  show  these  under  the  microscope  as  well 
as  home-made  cardboard  models  of  some  of  them,  I^t 
larger  crystals  of  alum  be  grown  and  call  attention  to 
sugar  ciystale.     Natural  crystals   of  calcite,  gypsum. 
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pyrites,  quartz,  fiuorapar,  etc,  would  be  appropriately 
shown  at  this  stage.  The  question  may  then  he  put, 
"  Does  the  water  which  passes  through  the  body  dissolve 
anything  ? "  By  evaporating  urine  and  determining 
the  amount  of  dried  residue  it  would  be  found  that  a 
good  deal  of  matter  passes  away  from  the  body  in 
solution. 

8.  Having  directed  attention  to  the  different  be- 
haviour of  different  waters  with  soap,  let  determinations 
be  made  of  the  amount  of  alcoholic  soap  solution 
required  to  produce  a  lather  in  distilled  and  other 
waters.     Directions  for  performing  the  soap  test  are 


\ 


^K    easily  obtained  from  a  book  on  water  analysis  and  the  M 

^H     operation  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  M 

9,  Other  liquids  should   now  be    compared   withfl 


^L        deacrib 
^H    carry  < 


water,  such  as  methylated  spirit,  turpentine^  petroleum, 
salad  oil,  vinegar  and  perhaps  the  common  acids- — 
muriatic,  nitric  and  sulphuric — also.  The  noticeableM 
differences  between  these  and  jvater  —  appearance, 
odour,  taste  in  dilute  solution— having  been  registered, 
their  relative  densities  should  be  determined;  also 
their  behaviour  towards  water  and  towards  each  other, 
their  behaviour  when  heated  on  the  water- bath  ia 
comparison  with  that  of  water,  their  behaviour  whenfl 
burnt,  their  behaviour  when  boiled  together  with 
water  in  a  ilask  attached  to  a  condenser  and  their 
solvent  action  in  comparison  with  that  of  water  should 
be  ascertained. 

10.  Ha\dng  given  an  account  of  the  origin,  etc., 
the  various  liquids  examined  and  having  alluded 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  beer  and  wine,  demonstrate 
the  separation  of  alcohol  from  beer  by  distillation ;  then 
describe  the  production  of  alcohol  by  fermentation  and 
carry  out  the  experiment,  first  with  sugar  and  yeaafc, 
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then  with  malt ;  explain  that  yeast  is  an  orf/anwm : 
either  show  it  under  the  microscope  or  enlarged  photo- 
gmph(5  of  it.  Make  several  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  and  let  the  relative  density  of  each  be  deter- 
fiiined ;  then  exhibit  a  table  of  relative  deniiiitiea  af 
spirit  S{>liitions  of  various  strengths.  Let  a  measured 
Riuount  of  beer  be  distilled ^  have  the  distillate  made 
up  with  distilled  water  to  the  bulk  of  the  beer  taken 
and  let  ita  density  be  determined ;  reference  being 
then  made  to  the  table  of  relative  densities,  the  strength 
of  the  alcoholic  distillate  could  be  ascertained  and 
thus  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  beer  would  be  determined, 
11.  The  behaviour  of  water  when  heated  may  now 
be  further  studied.  Attention  having  l>een  called  to  the 
thermometer  as  an  instrument  which  enables  ug  to  judge 
degrees  of  heat,  water  should  be  heated  and  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  mercury  column  of  the  thermometer  noted,  as 
well  as  the  steady  position  which  it  assumes  when  the 
water  boils.  In  the  same  way  boiling  water  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  and  tlie  fall  of  the  mercury  column 
noted ;  further  cooling  should  then  be  effected  by 
means  of  ice,  ao  that  opportunity  might  be  given  for 
the  stationary  position  to  be  obser\-ed  which  the  colunm 
eventually  takes  up  and  maintains  so  long  as  nnmelted 
ice  is  ])resent.  Having  specially  directed  attention  to 
these  "  fixed  points,"  descril:>e  the  construction  of  the 
thermometer.  Next  let  a  quantity  of  water  be  distilled 
fi'oin  a  flask  or  can  Laving  a  thermometer  in  its  neck 
and  let  the  steady  position  of  the  mercury  throughout 
the  distillation  be  observed.  Also  let  water  be  frozen  ^ 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  the  "  tempera- 
ture "  of  the  freezing  mixture  having  been  ascertained, 
the  thermometer  bulb  should  be  inserted  into  the 
water  which  is  being  frozen  (in  a  test  tube),  so  that 
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the  ice  may  form  around  its  bulb;  th^  temperature 
flliotikl  lye  noted  during  freezing  and  also  during  llie 
subsequent  melting  of  the  ice.  Do  this  out  of  contact 
with  the  refrigerating  mixture. 

12-  I^t  the  relative  density  of  ice  be  determined, 
ie,  after  showing  that  although  '*  lighter  "  than  wat*?r 
ice  is  "  heavier  "  that  turps,  let  a  cylinder  partly  BUed 
with  tui-peiitine  be  counterpoised  and  after  the 
temperature  has  been  lowered  by  immersing  tk 
cylinder  in  ice  wat«r,  note  the  position  of  the  turps, 
then  introduce  a  few  pieces  of  dried  ice,  note  the  rise 
of  the  turpentine — thereby  deternnning  the  volume  of 
the  ice — and  subsequently  weigh  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  ice  introduced.  Have  the  result  thus 
obtained  checked  by  subsequent  observation  of  this 
bulk  of  water  which  is  obtained  when  the  ioe  melta 
The  expansion  of  water  on  freezing  having  thus  be^n 
observed,  the  bursting  of  pipes  in  winter  msy  ^ 
explained ;  and  attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the 
destructive  effects  on  rocks  produced  liy  the  freezing 
of  water ;  the  extent  to  which  ice  floats  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  arithmetical  problems  may  be  set  which 
will  lead  the  pupils  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  the 
volume  changes  when  water  changes  its  stata 

13.  Ijet  the  relative  density  of  water  and  the  other 
liquids  be  determined  at  0"  C.  and  at  a  higher  terapem- 
ture — that  at  0''  by  weighing  and  that  at  the  higher 
temperature  by  observing  the  expansion  of  the  liquids  ■ 
in  bulbs  with  graduated  stems  of  known  capacity — ^let 
curves  be  constructed  showing  the  relation  between 
temperature  and  volnma  ■ 

14.  Let  spirit,  turpentine,  petroleum  and   \'inegar 
he  distilled ;  the  temperature  during  distillation  being 

^erved,  the  gradual  twi  ^s^cially  in   the  case 
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spirits  and  petroleum  will  be  notefl.  Fractioimlly 
distil  several  times  somii  quantity  uf  spirit  and  of 
petroleiira  j  let  the  relative  density  of  each  sepamte 
fraction  be  determined  and  let  the  water  sepamtetl 
from  the  spirit  be  characterised  by  freezing  it  and 
detennhiing  the  melting-point  of  the  ice  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  liquid  which  is  obtained  when  the  ice  melts. 
15,  Having  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  heat 
is  "  used  lip "  in  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  let 
determinations  be  made  of  the  amounts,  following 
Worth ington's  Pi^aciical  Physics,  for  exan^ple. 


^ 


Studies  of  Chalk  and  other  Common  Solids. 

1.  Call  attention  to  the  use  made  of  lime  in  building 
and  its  production  from  chalk  or  limestone;  slake  a 
lump  of  lime ;  exhibit  specimens  and  pictures  of  chalk 
clifls  or  quarries  and  limekilns^  if  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  district.  Point  out  on  a  geological  map  those 
parts  of  tlie  country  in  which  chalk  occurs  ami  those 
where  limestone  is  met  witii.  Explain  how  chalk  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed ;  show  pictures  of  the 
forms  which  are  present  in  it- — -if  possible,  micro- 
scopic slides.  Explain  that  wliitening,  which  is 
purchasable  everyw^here,  is  bnt  lasvigated  chalk, 
describe  its  preparation  and  let  chalk  and  sand  be 
separated  by  hevigation. 

2,  Let  the  conversion  of  chalk  into  lime  be  studied 
quantitatively.  For  this  purpose  3  to  5  gnmis  of 
dried  whitening  should  be  weighed  out  in  a  small 
platiimm  dish  and  heated  to  full  redness  in  the  covered 
dish  during  an  hour  over  a  Fletcher-Argaud-Buusen 
burner:  the  dish  is  then  removed  from  tbe  burner; 
after  about  ten   minutes,  when    cold,  it  is  weighed; 
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it  is  thtaii  again  heated,  say  for  half  an  hour,  etc.; 
usually  there  is  no  further  loss.  Several  experitneuts 
should  be  made  in  this  way,  so  that  it  may  be  noted 
that  practically  the  same  percentage  of  loss  is  inenrred 
and  the  satne  amount  of  lime  obtained  in  each  case; 
and  similar  experiments  should  be  made  with  chalk 
from  different  localities  (Note  A),  ^ 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  experiment,  the  residue* 
should  be  carefully  moistened  witli  distilled  water  and 
the  effect  noticed ;  usually  the  lime  slakes,  becoming 
hot — some  limes,  however,  slake  very  slowly  and  the 
heating  is  imperceptible.  The  excess  of  water  should 
then  be  driven  oft"  hy  heating  in  a  water-oven  until  the 
weight  no  longer  diminishes. 

4.  In  comparing  the  solvent  action  of  the  various 
liquids  previously  studied,  it  will  probably  have  been 
noticed  that  chalk  is  dissolved  by  acids — -for  example, 
vinegar  or  muriatic  acid — with  effervescence  j  such 
an  acid  may  therefore  be  used,  if  necessary,  in  cleaning 
out  the  dish  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  if 
any  of  the  solid  adhere  to  it.  Then,  having  made  it 
cle^r  that  the  effervescence  is  due  to  the  escape  of  an 
airdike  substance  or  gas,  which  is  conveniently  termed 
chalk-gas,  let  the  aniount  of  ga^  which  is  given  off 
when  the  chalk  is  dissolved  in  acid  be  determined. 
For  this  purpose,  the  simple  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1 
may  conveniently  be  used.  From  1*5  to  2  grams  of 
the  chalk  is  weighed  out  on  a  small  square  of  tifi3U<^| 
paper,  which  is  then  folded  up  at  the  aides  and  dropped^ 
into  the  bottle  A,  from  which  the  tube  B  has  been 
removed ;  a  little  water  is  then  added  (about  5  cubic 
centims.)  and  the  chalk  is  shaken  out  of  the  paper; 
about  5  cubic  centims,  of  nitric  acid  is  now  poured 
into  the  tube  B,  which  is  then  carefully  replaced  in 
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the  bottle  A.  The  cork  having  been  inserted,  connection 
13  established  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube  C  with  the 
bottle  D.  The  side  tube  E  having  been  so  adjusted 
that  the  end  e  is  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the 
bottle  D,  the  measuring  cylinder  H  is  ho  placed  that 
any  water  which  mns  from  e  may  be  collected  in  it 


I      m 


Fig.  1. 

and  the  bottle  A  is  then  carefully  tilted  so  that  the 
acid  may  gradually  run  out  of  the  tube  B  into  A ;  gas 
is  at  once  given  off  and  expels  water  from  D,  As  the 
water  sinks  in  I>  the  side  tube  E  is  lowered  so 
that  its  orifice  remains  about  on  a  level  with  the  water 
in  D.  The  water  is  then  measured.  Several  experi- 
ments  should   be   made   and    the   results   should    be 
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Bcompureil   hy   ualculatitig  the    volume   oi  gas  wbi^ 
wuiilil  liuvLi  been  obtained,  supposing,  say,  lOO 

§oi'  the  clialk  had  been  dissolved. 
5.  In  this  way  it  is  ascertained  that  ckalk-dnf  is 
i'knmtifrijit-d  hy  (1)  yielding  between  56  aDtl  57  per 
ctiiit.  of  lime,  which  iiiareasta  by  about  33  per  wnt 
wbon  alttked ;  aud  (2)  by  yielding  about  22,000  cubic 
cciitiTiiH,  of  clialk-gaa  per  100  grams  when  dissolveJ 

tin  acid. 
0,  Com  paring  lime  with  chalk,  it  is  found  that  if 
tba  rJmlk   be  thoroughly  burnt  no  gas  is  evolved  on 
dissolviii}^  tlie  recently  aluked  lime  in  acid ;  this  result 
serves  at  least  to  suggest  that  the  gas  which  is  given 
oir  when  chalk  is  dissolved  in  acid  ia  perhaps  expelled 
during  the  convei'siou  of  chalk  into  lime.     The  loss  in 
weight  whicti  occurs  is  therefore  determined  and  whefl 
it  in  iiacurltdned  that  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  tkat 
which  diidk  Hidlors  when  burnt,  no  room  is  left  for  doubt 
timt  the  same  substance  ia  dispelled  by  heating  and  by 
disHulving  the  chalk  in  acid.     The  experiment  is  very 
easily  carried  out  in  a  small  bottle  or  conical  flask 
provided  with  a  tube  to  contain  acid  and  closed  by  a 
cork  thiongh  which  pass  a  narrow  tube  bent  at  a  right 
angle  auil  a  small  drying  tulje  full  of   cotton  wool. 
The  chalk  is  weighed  out  on  thin  paper  and  dropped 
,  into  the  ihu^k,  a  little  water  is  poured  on  to  it  and  the 
ticid  tube  is  then  introduced,  after  which  the  cork  is 
linacrted.     The  l«?nt  tube  is  closed  hy  a  small  stopper, 
h)  Lilting  the  llask,  acid  escapes  and  attacks  the  chalk  ; 
tile  spray  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  cotton 
vool.     When  the  action  is  at  an  end,  air  is  sucked  in 
through   tlie  narrow  bent  tube  to  displace  the  chalk- 
^a ;   liiially  the  loss  in  weight  is  determined.      S«ch 
itppaniina  gives  aOLniu:a.\Ae  vie&\dAs. 
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7.  Marble  may  then  he  eximnnnd  in  a  similar  wayj 
as  it  is  ioimd  to  behave  both  on  Ijeatiiig  aud  when 
dissolved  in  acid  much  as  chalk  does,  it  may  be  pre- 
samed  to  consist  of  chalk -stuff.  Next,  limestones 
should  be  taken  ;  the  result  obtained  with  them  may 
be  lower  owing  to  their  containing  clay,  etc, ;  but  this 
is  to  u  large  extent  rendered  evident  by  insoluble 
matter  left  on  treating  with  acid  Let  the  percentage 
of  chalk-stuff  in  the  limestones  be  calculated  from  the 
results  which  they  afford,  assuming  the  results  obtained 
with  chalk  to  be  practically  those  aflbrded  by  pure 
chalk-stuff.  Lastly,  direct  attention  to  the  occurmnce 
of  crystals  (calcite)  in  limestone  rocks,  to  stalactites, 
etc. ;  show  specimens  and  have  them  examined :  the 
results  will  show  that  they  also  consist  of  chalk -sfcull 

8.  Having  pointed  out  that  chalk  consists  of  shells, 
etc.,  of  sea-anunals,  coral  and  sheila  of  various  kinds — 
oyster,  cockle,  limpet^should  be  given  for  examination ; 
all  these  will  be  found  to  give  results  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  for  the  moat  part  they  consist  of 
chalk -stuff.  Egg-shell  and  lobster  or  crab  shell,  in 
like  manner,  will  be  found  to  yield  lime  when  burnt 
and  to  behave  much  as  chalk  does  towards  acid ;  but 
the  presence  of  a  certam  amount  of  "  animal "  matter 
will  be  evidenced  by  the  blacking  on  heating  and  the 
insolubility  of  a  certain  proportion  in  ocid. 

9.  Ordinary  bone,  gypsum,  clay  and  rocks  other 
than  chalk  or  limestone  rocks  are  next  given  for  study, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  behaviour 
of  chalk-stuff  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  and  that 
til  ere  are  many  varieties  of  natural  solids,  Koiigh 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  chalk  in  soil  may  be  made 
by  determining  the  amount  of  chalk-gas  evolved  on 
treatint:  the  soil  with  acid. 
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10.  In  a  hard-water  district,  the  residue  from  the 
water  will  probably  look  more  or  less  like  chalk;  itB 
behaviour  when  heated  with  acid  aiiJ  wheu  strongly 
heated  should  therefore  be  determined  and  local  boiler 
or  kettle  scale  should  then  be  studied  as  chalk  was 
previously. 

11.  In  this  manner,  a  lai^e  number  of  data  will  k 
accumulated  which  render  it  possible  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  chalk,  to  explain  the  presence  of  chalk -stuff  ia 
water  and  its  withdrawal  from  water  by  animals,  etc 

The  study  of  chalk  in  the  manner  indicated  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  student  (1)  to  comprehend 
the  principle  of  the  method  followed  by  chemlsta  iu 
chamcterisiug    substances    whereby    they    are   led  to 
discover  distinct  forms  or  species;  (2)  to  realise  not 
only  that    there   are   cmfipounds    but   also   that  such 
substances    have    a  fixed    composition;    and   (3)  the 
entire  difference  in  properties    between  a  compound 
and  its  constituents  would  have  been  brought  out  most 
clearly  by  comparison  of  cbalk -stuff  with  its  constitu- 
ents— ^lime  aud  chalk -gas.       The  chalk    studies,  in 
fact,  should  serve  to  incite  the  student's  euriositj'  and 
should  lead  to  further  inquiries  being  undertaken  as 
to    the    composition    of    other    substances    and    the 
characters  of  their  constituents  aud  as  to  the   nature 
of  other  changes  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
imdertaldng  inquiries  into   the  composition  of   other 
substances,  the  important  results  obtained  in  the  case 
of  chalk  by  studying  the  changes  which  it   undei^oes 
■fould  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  studying 
ange  as  a  means  of  determining  composition. 


\ 


It    canDot    be    denied    that    only    well-informedj 
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thoughtful  teachers  could  give  useful  instruction   in 

accordance  with  tbe  foregoing   schemes ;   hut   this  is 

scarcely  an  objection.     The  amount  of  special  tmining 

required  to  emrrj  out  the  experimental  portion  would 

not,  however,  he  great ;  and   tbere  is  no  reason   why 

such  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  schools  where 

there  is  no  special  science  teacher  engaged — although 

the  services  of  sucli  a  teaelier  would  undoubtedly  be 

necessary  if  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  more 

complete   scheme   embodied  in   the   report   presented 

last  year  by  the  Committee  were  carried  out  in  its 

entirety. 

The  suggestion  that  it  will  probably  be  found 
advantageous  at  lea&t  in  the  earlier  stages,  rather  than 
distidvantageous,  to  devote  but  a  short  time  during 
any  one  lesson  to  actual  experimental  work  (cf.  page 
846)  would  lie  realised  in  practice  if  the  experimental 
science  lesson  were  associated  with  the  measurement 
or  practical  arithmetic  and  drawing  lessons;  and  it  is 
difticuit  to  imagine  that  this  is  not  possible.  Suppose 
a  set  of  twenty- four  pupils  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a 
teacher  during  an  entire  morning  or  afternoon,  in  a 
properly  appointed  room  of  sufficient  size,  and  that 
they  are  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  experiments 
with  chalk,  described  on  page  355.  Several— say  six 
- — might  be  told  off  to  weigh  out  in  platinum  dishes 
the  necessary  quantities  of  wldtening  and  having  then 
placed  the  dishes  on  Fletcher  burners  or  in  a  mulMe, 
they  would  return  to  their  places :  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  they  would  remove  the  dishes  and  after  leaving 
them  during  ten  minutes  to  cool  would  weigh  them. 
To  determine  whether  any  change  took  place  on  further 
lieating,  they  would  reheat  the  dishes  during  say  half 
'  'ation  of  which  time,  as  soon 


the  dishes  were  cool,  they  would  weigh  thera  agimi. 
Aa  soon  as  the  first  set  of  six  had  weighed  out  tlie 
chalk,  a  second  set  of  six  might  be  set  to  work  ia  a 
precisely  similar  way  if  the  necessary  apparatus  were 
available ;  if  Eot  at  some  other  exercise  involving  the 
use  of  the  balance. 

The  uature  of  the  experiments  which  each  set  wtjre 
engaged  in  performing  should  be  made  known  to  the 
whole  class  and  all  the  data  should  be  written  up  on 
a  blackboard.  Each  pupil  should  write  out  an  account 
of  the  experiments  and  of  the  results ;  opportunity 
would  thus  be  given  to  compare  the  resnlts  of  the  six 
or  twelve  separate  experiments.  At  the  next  lesson 
the  two  remaining  sets  of  the  class  would  carry  out 
the  same  experiments.  Each  pupil  would  thus  have 
the  advantage  of  performing  one  or  other  of  the  ex- 
periments and  of  knowing  what  results  had  been 
obtained  by  a  number  of  fellow-students.  If  necessary, 
two  pupils  might  be  set  to  perform  one  experiment, 
care  being  taken  that  they  took  equal  parts  iu  it ;  and 
thus  the  wliole  class  of  twenty -four  might  complete 
the  experiment  or  experiments  in  a  lesson. 

Those  of  the  class  who  at  any  time  were  not 
actually  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  experiment  miglit 
be  occupied  in  other  ways,  eg.  iu  measuring  distances, 
in  drawing  figures  of  stated  dimensions,  etc.,  in  de- 
termining areas,  iu  determining  relative  densities,  iu 
working  out  arithmetical  problems  or  iu  writing  out 
notes  and  answers  to  questions.  It  would  not  l>e 
didicult  as  the  class  progressed  to  devise  an  infinite 
number  of  problems  and  exercises  the  data  for  which 
Were  derived  from  experiments  performed  by  the  class. 

If  only  one  such  lesson   were  given  per  week,  a 
^single  teficher  aud  an  ^vmala-ut  mi*^ht  deal  with  240 
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pupils  or  with  half  that  iiiimbev  if  each  class  had 
two  lessons  per  week— a  mueii  better  course  ;  working 
oa  a  similar  plan,  much  useful  work  might  be  done 
evea  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  appoiutments  for  such  work, 

the  schoolroom  should  be  provided  with  simple 
working  benches  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  desks 
and  fonns.  A  narrow  table  might  be  placed  across 
one  end  of  the  room — preferably  on  a  raised  platform 
— at  which  the  teacher  could  ait  and  on  which  the 
balances  could  be  placed ;  the  teacher  would  then  be 
able  to  supervise  the  weighing  and  secure  that  due 
care  were  taken  of  the  balances.  A  narrow  bench 
(of  deal,  into  which  paraffin  had  been  "  ironed  "  so  as 
to  waterproof  it)  might  be  fixed  againsfc  and  along  the 
wall  at  either  side  of  the  room.  This  should  be  iitted 
with  aimple  cupboards  and  drawers  for  apparatus  and 
if  possible  with  gas  taps ;  and  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  wall  and  above  the  table  there  should  be  a 
bar,  carried  by  brackets  affiled  to  the  wall,  from  which 
various  apparatus,  small  scales,  etc.,  could  be  suspended. 
A  simple  draught  arrangement  should  and  might  easily 
be  fitted  at  each  working  place,  so  that  no  unpleasant 
or  noxious  fumes  need  escape  into  the  room.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  room  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
demonstration  table  and  behind  this,  against  the  wall, 
a  draft  closet  at  one  end  of  a  bench  at  the  other  end 
of  which  was  a  capacious  sink.  It  would  be  well  also 
to  have  a  sink  within  the  closet,  which  could  be  made 
use  of,  for  instance,  in  washing  out  a  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  apparatus.  A  muftle  furnace  at  the  side 
of  the  ordinary  stove  would  be  a  most  valuable 
adjunct. 
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The  cost  of  carrying  out  experitnenta  such  as  have 
been  suggested  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  chief  item  ia  uudoiibtedly  the  balance.  U&eful 
work  may  be  done  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  measure- 
nieut  lessons  with  scales  costiug  five  or  six  shillings, 
as  suggested  by  Professor  Worth ington  ;  but  their  use 
for  quantitative  chemical  work  such  as  ia  compreheuded 
ill  the  foregoing  sclieme  ia  entirely  t.o  be  deprecated. 
The  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  weighing  carefully  ami 


exactly  is  iu  itself  a  discipline  of  the  utmost  value,  to 
which  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  subjected.  It  ia 
all  important,  therefore,  that  a  fnirly  good  balance 
should  be  used  and  that  the  utmost  care  in  its  use 
should  be  enjoined.  When  not  in  use  the  balance 
should  be  covered  over  with  a  cardboarti  box,  Becker's 
No.  51  (Fig.  2)  and  Xo.  67  balances,  to  be  had  from 
Townson  and  Mercer,  the  English  agents,  are  to  be 
strongly  recommended,  tlie  fonner  being  probably  the 
more  suitable  as  tlie  pans  are  carried  by  "bowed" 
.  wires,  giving  more  rcwiui  for  manipulation,  when,  as  i 
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determining  relative  densities  by  the  hyrJi-ostatic  inet!)od, 
a  bridge  to  can-y  a  glassful  of  water  is  plaeed  across 
the  Bcale-paii.  Ko.  61  costs  £1;  17:  6;  No.  67 
£2  :  Is.  A  suitable  set  of  weights  (No.  31),  from  500 
grams  downwards  to  centigrams,  costs  1  Ss.  4d.  Even  if 
six  balances  were  provided — and  stich  a  number  would 
suffice  for  a  large  class — the  cost  would  be  but  £18. 

A  convenient  size  of  platinum  dish  to  use  is  one 
about  J  inch  deep  and  2  inches  wide,  weighing,  witli 
a  light  cover,  abont  20  grams.  At  a  normal  price-  of 
platinum  such  a  dish  would  cost  about  25s.,  so  that  a 
considerable  number  might  be  provided  for  au  outlay 
of  £10.  Such  dishes  last  a  long  time  when  pro- 
perly used  J  and  are  still  of  value  when  damaged 
(Note  A). 

A  water  oven  for  drying  would  cost  about  £1  ;  one 

I  of  Fletcher's  small  air  ovens  for  drying  costs  1 7s.  Gd. 
Fletcher's  Argand  Bunsen  burnerSj,  with  tripod,  are 
to  be  recommended  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  burners 
for  school  work.  The  smaller  size  costs  23. ;  the 
larger  3s.  Suitable  black  rubber  tubing  for  use  with 
these  burners,  f  inch  in  diameter,  costs  about  9d  per 
footu     A  pair  of  iron  crucible  tongs  costs  Is. 

The  apparatns  for  measuring  the  gas  evolved  on 
<lisBolving  chalk  in  acid  would  cost  about  7s.,  including 
a  500  cubic  centira.  measuring  cylinder. 
I  Glass  basins  about  3  inches  in  diameter  cost  4d. 

each ;  clock  glasses,  6  inches  in  diameter^  53.  per 
dozen. 

50  cc,  burettes  cost  3s.  6d.  each. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  few 
remaining  articles  required  for  the  suggested  experi- 
ments, as  they  are  well  known.  An  expenditure  of 
£50    would    certainly   co^er    the    cost    of   apparatus 
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required   by  a    class   of,  say,  twenty-four;    and  this 
would  suffice  for  the  use  of  several  such  classes. 

Note  A. — The  unfortunate  rise  in  the  price  of 
platinum,  which  makes  the  purchase  of  any  number  of 
platinum  vessels  for  school  use  out  of  the  question,  has 
led  me  to  make  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  hope 
of  substituting  silver ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this 
has  proved  to  be  impossible.  I  find,  however,  that 
porcelain  may  be  used,  provided  that  the  heating  he 
effected  in  a  muffle  furnace.  Small  thin  hemispherical 
porcelain  capsules  may  be  obtained  from  the  dealers, 
about  the  size  of  the  platinum  dishes  specified,  which 
are  more  suitable  than  porcelain  crucibles  for  the 
experiment.  Such  dishes  may  also  be  used  in  studying 
the  effect  of  heat  on  organic  substances,  the  char  being 
burnt  in  the  muffle  furnace. 


In  order  that  children  may  acquire  scieutific  habite, 
they  should  be  led  to  look  around  them  and  trake  note 
gf  all  the  various  objects  which  present  themselves  to 
■Hew  ;  lists  of  such  objects  having  been  prepared,  their 
several  nses  liaving  been  as  far  as  possible  understood  and 
much  simple  information  as  to  their  origin,  etc.,  having 
been  imparted  by  reading  lessons  and  practical  demon- 
strations, a  stage  will  be  reached  at  which  the  children 
I  can  themselves  begin  to  determine  the  properties 
©f  common  objects,  generally  by  m^se-surement.  The 
measurement  lessons  in  the  first  instance  may  be  of 
the  simplest  kind.  Much  may  be  done  with  the  aid 
of  a  boxwood  scale  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch  on 
the  one  edge  and  into  millimetres  on  the  other ;  with 
the  aid  of  .such  a  scale,  children  may  leani  to  measure 
accurately  and  may  be  taught  the  use  of  decimals  and 
the  relation  between  the  English  and  the  metric  system. 
Obviously  such  work  might  well  form  part  of  the 
arithmetic  lesson  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
*'  practical  arithmetic  "  lessons  would  often  be  far  more 
^  easily  mastered  and  be  more  interesting  than  are  tlie 
B  dry  problems  of  the  books.  It  is  easy  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  lessons  (] 
to  impress  usefnl  infomaation.  J 
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Miiasurcrnent  lessons  uiay  take  the  form  of  lessons 
in  weighing.      1  am  of  opinion  that  the  disciplinary 
effect  of  teaching  children  to  weigh  exactly  cannot  be 
overestimated ;     it    mattei-s    little    what    is    weighed, 
provided  that  the  weighing  be  done  as  accurately  as 
the  balance  at  disposal  permits.     Prol  Worthingtou, 
in    his  invaluable    book    Physical    Lahoratorij    Pradkt 
(Riviiigtous),  has  advocated  the  use  of  a  simple  balance 
costing  only  48.      However  suitable  this  may  be  for 
demonstrating  certain   principles  in  physics,  its  use  is 
entirely   to    be   deprecated,   in    my    opinion,    for    the 
purpose  I  have  in  view ;  I  would  urge  most  strongly 
that  a  far  better  instrument  be  procured,  such  as  one 
of  Becker's  {of  Rotterdam  ;   English  agents,  Townsou  ^ 
and  Mercer)  balances,  costing,  with  suitable  weigh tSy-H 
about  £3.      In  using  such  a  balance,  care  has  to  be 
taken  in  releasing  the  beam  and  in  bringing  it  to  resfc 
a^ain ;  the  pans  must  not  be  allowed  to  awing  from 
side  to  side  but  must  be  made  to  move  gently  up  aud^ 
down ;  the  weights  nmst  be  Lifted  on  and  off  the  pan8^ 
with  pincers,   not    touched    by  the   fingers,  so   as   to 
preserve    them    untarnished  ;    and   the   weighing   c-an 
and,  in  fact,  must  be  made  with  considerable  exactness.  ^ 
Finding  that  so  many  precautions  have  to  be  takenfl 
and   being  severely  reprimanded  if  careless  in  using 
such  a  balance,  the  child  acquires  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  instrument  and  soon  becomes  careful  and  exact. 
Weighing  with   the  four-shilling   pair  of  scales    c@i»fl 
afford  no  such  discipline ;  their  use  in  no  way  serves™ 
to  con'eet  the  tendency — to  quote  a  schoolboy  phrase 
— to  "  muck  about,"  unfortunately  inherent  in  youth  ; 
a  tendency  which  can,  I  believe,  be  more  snceessfully 
counteracted  by  proper  measurement  lessons  than  in 
any  other  way.     The  objection  made  to  the  purchase 
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pf  so  costly  a  liakiice  for  school  use,  T  hold  to  he  quite 
Iniwarrau table ;  schools  have  no  hesitation  iu  charging 
for  the  use  of  hooks  and  a  charge  of  half  a  crown  a 
J^ear  would  more  than  cover  their  cost,  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  provide  weighing  appliances  as  part  of  the 
Bchool  furniture-  I  have  been  told  that  you  cannot 
jtrust  boys  to  use  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  that  T 
advocate;  aud  probably  you  CAnnot,  if  you  wait  until 
ithey  have  grown  past  control :  but  I  helieve  that  the 
|dirticulty  will  not  arise  if  the  instruction  be  given  to 
children  when  quite  young. 

Having  learnt  to  measure  and  weigh  exactly,  the 
children  may  be  net  to  eJt amine  things  generally.  One 
of  the  best  exercises  that  can  be  devised  consists  in 
weighing  and  measuring  rectangular  blocks  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  and  tiien  reducing  the  results  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  weights  of  equal  bulks :  iu  this  way  the 
child  is  led  to  realise  that  in  the  several  varieties 
different  amounts  of  the  wood-stulf  are  packed  into  the 
same  space ;  that  some  woods  are  dmsm^  than  others. 
The  rdaiive  de?mtie,s  may  then  be  calculated,  taking 
the  HghteBt  as  standard  ;  and  also  their  dc7m£{€s,  i.e, 
the  quantity  of  wood-stuff"  in  the  unit  of  volume, 
choosing  several  different  units  both  of  mass  and  of 
volume.  The  data  thus  obtained  may  be  made  use  of 
in  many  ways,  e.,*/.  in  setting  arithmetical  problems 
as  to  the  weights  of  planks,  etc,  of  various  sixes ;  and 
lessons  may  at  the  same  time  be  given  as  to  the  uses 
and  characters  of  the  different  woods,  the  trees  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner, 
common  liquids  may  be  studied  comparatively  with  the 
aid  of  a  simple  "  density  "  bottle,  constructed  by  tiling 
a  nick  down  the  glass  stopper  of  an  ordinary  2  oz. 
■narrow-mouth    bottle,    which    may   also    be    used    in 
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rleteriuiuijjg  the  relative  density  of  solids  of  irregiilaT 
shape.  Children  are  thus  put  in  possession  throuj^ii 
their  own  efforts  of  a  series  of  ntiDierical  data  whereby 
various  materials  may  be  characterised  and  can  be  led 
to  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  convey  exact 
information  by  quoting  these  numerical  data. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  ■when  the 
use  of  the  balance  has  been  learnt,  a  stage  is  reached 
at  which  the  study  of  levers  and  other  simple 
mechanical  powers  may  very  properly  begin ;  and  that 
the  determinations  of  densities  of  liquids  serv^e  as  m 
appropriate  introduction  to  Hydrostatics. 

Measurements  of  another  kind,  which  afford  most 
valuable  training,  are  those  effected  with  the  aid  of  a 
thermometer.      It  is  most  important  that  the  use  of     | 
this    instrument    should    be    generally    understood— 
eBpecially   by   women.       It  is   astonishing    how  few 
people  know  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils; 
and    how   mysterious   an  instrument  to   most  is  the 
clinical    thermometer.       Practice    having    thus    been 
acquired   in   making  measurements    and   considerable 
knowledge  having  been  gained  of  properties  of  common 
materials,  I  would  advocate  the  quantitative  study — 
especially  by  girls — of  the  effect  of  heat  on  vegetable 
and  animal  food  materials  and  subsequently  on  eartlijJ 
substances  and  metals :  such  exercises  would  serve  as 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  study  of  chemical 
change,  which  at  this  stage  should  be  entered  on  more 
particularly  with  the  object  of  developing  the  reasoning 
powers.      I  propose  to  give  two  examples  by  way  of 
illustration — the  one  relates  to  the  discovery  of  th 
composition  of  air ;  the  other  to  the  discovery  of  thi 
comjiosition  of  chalk. 

In  considering  air,  it  is   the  practice  with  moat 
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teachers,   1    believe,   to  explain,   and  in    some  oases 
demonstrate,  how  oxygen  may  be  prepared  and  how 
brilliantly  many  substances   bnrn  in  it;    air  is  then 
stated   to  be   a   mixture  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen  in 
certain  proportions  and  certain  proofs  of  this  statement 
ai^e    advanced.       Although    much    interested    in    the 
statements  and  delighted  at  witnessing  the  firework 
displays  which  attend  combustion  in  oxygen,  the  young 
student   is   not  much  the  wiser  for  such  lessons:    a 
csertain  amount  of  "  prepared  food  "  has  been  put  into 
his  or  her  month  hnt  no  understanding  acquired  as  to 
how  it   has  been  prepared  or  wlience  it  came.       I 
advocate  an  entirely  different  course :  I  would  not  say 
one  word  as   to  what  air  is  or  as  to  its  having  any- 
thing   to   do   with  combustion   hut    would    lead    the 
scholar  to  discover   that   air    is   concerned   in   many 
common  changes  which  apparently  occur  spontaneously 
and  to  understand  how  the  discovery  that  this  is  the 
c^se  is  made.       Having    directed    attention — to    the 
manner   in    wliich   animal   and    vegetable    substances 
gradually    tlecay   and    are    destroyed    when    burnt — 
to    the    rusting   of   iron,  etc.,  I   would    pi'opose  that 
such   changes   should   be   experimentally  investigated 
and  suggest  that  as  iron  rusts  so  readily  when  moist, 
the  rusting  of   iron  should   be  llrst  examined;    then 
would   come   the   question,   "  But  how   is   this   to    be 
done  ?  "     Having  become  so  habituated  to  the  use  of 
the  balance  and  to  express  facta  by  numerical  data, 
the  student  would  appreciate  the  advice^  •'  Let  us  see 
whether  the  balance  will  not  aid  us ;  let  us  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  the  iron  gains  or  loses  in  weight 
during  rusting."     A  clock  glass  or  saucer  ia  therefore 
weighed ;  some  iron  borings  or  nails  are  put  upou  it 
and  the  weight  ascertained ;  and  as  iron  is  known  to 
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mst  more  mpidlr  when  wet,  the  borings  or  nails  are 
wetted  and  set  aside  to  msL     After  several  days  tk 
rusted  iron  is  dried  in  an  oven  and  weighed :  it  is 
found  that  the  weight  has  increased,  whence  it  followfl 
tliat  $ffmfihing  from  mnnewhcre  has  been  added  to  lie 
ittm.     Thus  a  chie  has  been  gained  and  following  the 
example  of  the  detective  in  search  of  a  criminal  this 
clue  is  at  once  followed  up.     "Wliere  did  the  some- 
thing come  from  ?      It  might  be  the  water :   but  is 
Uiere  no  other  possible  *  offender?*     Yes- — ^the  iron 
rusted    in  air»"      This    su^est8    the    experiment  of 
exposing  wet  iron  in  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  ascfirtain 
whether  the  air  is  concerned  in  the  rusting.     Some 
borings  are  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  the  bag 
is  hung  from  one  end  of  a  piece  of  stout  wire,  bent 
round  at  the  opposite  end  so  as  to  form  a  foot ;  the 
wire  is  set  upright  in  a  dish  full  of  water  and  a  lai^ft 
pickle  jar  is  inverted  over  it,  the  mouth  of  the  jar  in 
the  water.     The  iron  is  thus  abut  up  over  water  along 
with  air.     Gradually  the  iron  rusts  and  concurrently 
the  water  rises  in  the  jar — showing  that  the  air  is 
concerned,  as   no   rise   is    obser\^ed    in    a  comparisoa 
experiment  without  the  iron.     But  after  a  time  the 
water  ceases  to  rise ;    measurement  shows  that  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  air  disappears.      Clearly,  there- 
foro,  the  air  is  concerned.     The  experiment  is  repeated 
and  the  same  result  obtained ;  fresh  iron  is  put  into 
the  residual  air  and  still  no  change  results :  hence  it 
follows,  that  although   the   air   plays   a   part   in    the 
ruRting  of  the  iron,  the  air  as  a  whole  is  not  active 
but  only  one-fifth  part  of  it,  which  serves  to  suggest 
that  the  air  is  not  uniform  but  has  parts.      Consider 
the  importance  of  the  lesson  thus  learnt;  the  number 
of  discoveries    made    by   a  few    simple    quantitative 
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experiments ;  the  insight  into  exact  method  which  is 
gained  by  a  though  tf ill  worker. 

To  pass  to  my  second  example  —  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  clmlk :  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
1    would   call    attention    to    what    is    knowu    about 
chalk    by  people  generally — what  it   is   like,  where 
it    occurs  and  what  it  is  used  for  and  ask  whether 
there   is  no  well-known   fact  connected   with   chalk 
which  will  serve  as  a  clue  and  enable  us  to  apply 
our   detective's    method.     One  of   the    great  uses  of 
chalk  is  for  making   lime,  which   is  got  by  burning 
chalk.      Is  there  anything   known  about  lime   which 
shows  that  it  differs  from  chalk  ?     Yes,  when  wettetl, 
it  slakes  and  much  heat  is  given  out,  whilst  chalk  is 
not  altered  by  wetting ;  when  the  experiment  is  made 
quantitatively,  lime  is  found  to  increase  about  33   per 
cent  in   weight  on   slaking     Let  lis  then  study   the 
conversion  of  chalk  into  lime  by  burning  and  as  our 
unaided  eyes  tell  us  nothing,  let  us  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  balance.     A  weighed  quantity  of  cbalk  is  strongly 
heated  and  is  found  to  grow  lighter  ;  after  a  time,  no 
further  loss  is  observed  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
loss  amounts  to,  say,  about  43  per  cent ;  on  repeating 
the    experiment,   the  same  result  is  always  obtained 
and    therefore    it    cannot    be   an    accident    that    the 
loss  amounts   to    only  about   43    out  of   every  100 
parts  of  chalk.     What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  I 
Evidently  that  the  stuff  composing  chalk  consists  of 
lime-stuff   plus  something  else    which    is    driven    off 
when  the  chalk  is  burnt.      What  is  this  something — 
can't  we  catch  it  as  it  is  given  off?     [We  can,  but 
the   experiment   is   difficult,   requiring   special   appli- 
ances, owing  to  the   higher  tempei-ature  lequired  to 
burn  chalk   in   a   close   vessel.]     If  not,  is  there  no 
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other  clue  which  can  be  followed  ?  Yes,  there  is.  .■ 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
experiments  attention  will  have  been  directed  to  the 
way  in  which  discoveries  were  made  in  earlj  tinier : 
to  the  fact  that  various  substances  were  found  to  act 
on  each  other,  giving  new  substances ;  and  that  when 
a  new  substance  was  discovered  its  action  on  the:| 
previously  known  substances  was  studied.  That  in 
this  way  various  acids  were  discovered ;  and  thaif 
it  was  found  out  that  these  were  powerful  solvents 
of  metals,  earthy  substances,  etc., — of  chalk,  among 
other  substances.  What  happens  to  chalk  when  thus 
dissolved  in  an  acid  ?  The  experiment  is  tried  andS 
it  is  found  that  an  air-like  substance  or  gas  escapes 
as  the  chalk  dissolves.  How  does  lime  behave  with 
acid  ?  It  is  found  on  trial  to  dissolve  but  no  gas  is 
given  off'.  May  it  not  Ite  then  that  the  gas  which  is 
mven  off  when  chalk  becomes  lime  is  also  ijiven  off 
when  chalk  is  acted  on  by  acid  ?  Let  us  find  outS 
how  much  gas  is  given  off  in  this  latter  case.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  chalk  is  dissolved  in  aeid  and 
the  gas  measured,  a  simple  apparatus  being  used,  like 
that  figured  in  the  last  British  Association  Eeport 
(that  shown  on  p.  357)  j  it  is  found,  when  several 
experiments  are  made,  that,  on  the  average,  about 
22,000  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  are  given  off  per 
100  grams  of  chalk — chalk  is  thus  shown  to  be 
characterised  not  only  by  the  percentage  of  lime 
which  it  yields  but  also  by  the  amount  of  gas  which 
it  affords  when  dissolved  in  acid. 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  gas  that  escapes  ?  The 
experiment  is  carried  out  [by  means  of  a  very  simple 
apparatus]  and  the  all -important  discovery  is  made 
that  the  weight  of  the  escaping  gaa  is  just  about  what 
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was  lost  oil  burning  chalk.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  gas  thus  studied  is  "  the 
something "  which  is  given  off  wheu  chalk  is  burnt. 
K  so,  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  reassociate  this 
gafl  with  lime  and  produce  chalk.  Lime  is  therefore 
exposed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas  and  the  increase 
in  weight  determined  ;  it  is  eventually  ascertained 
that  the  lirae  increases  in  weight  to  the  extent 
required  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  reconverted 
into  chalk  and  on  examining  the  product  it  is  found 
to  behave  as  chalk  both  when  heated  and  when 
dissolved  in  acid.  Thus  the  problem  is  solved  and 
it  is  determined  that  chalk-shif  consists  of  Uine-sHiJ/' 
and  ckalk-ga^ :  1  employ  these  terms  advisedly  and 
advocate  their  use  until  much  later  a  stage  is  reached 
when  systematic  nomenclature  can  be  advantageously 
made  use  of. 

In  talking  about  chalk,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
chalk  is  believed  to  consist  of  skeletal  remains  and 
shells  of  sea  animals  and  when  the  composition  of 
chalk  has  been  ascertained  the  suggestion  comes 
naturally  to  examine  shells.  When  their  behaviour 
on  burning  and  towards  acid  is  studied  quantitatively, 
results  are  obtained  which  place  it  beyond  doubt  that 
they  consist  essentially  of  chalk -stuff.  The  chalk 
studies  thus  become  of  very  gre^t  importance  and 
may  be  made  to  cover  a  wide  field. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  difficulties 
connected  with  such  teaching  as  that  I  am  advocating 
but  it  is  a  libel  on  the  scholaatic  profession  to  assert 
that  the  difficulties  are  insuperable.  I  am  sure  that 
in  this  case  the  old  ever-true  saying  may  be  quoted : 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  Such  teaching 
has  not  yet  been  given  simply  because  there  has  not 
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yet  been  the  will  to  give  it ;  because  its  value  has 
not  yet  been  appreciated. 

But  there  inust  be  leas  class  teaching,  more  in- 
dividual attention ;  an  adequate  proportion  of  the 
school  time  iiinat  be  devoted  to  the  work ;  anti 
properly  trained,  sympathetic  teachers  must  be  called 
in  to  give  such  instruction. 

When  scientific  method  is  taught  in  sclmols, 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  great  improvement  in 
school  teaching  generally  ;  it  will  be  carried  on  in 
a  more  scientific  manner  and  new  methods  will  be 
introduced-  Indeed,  I  have  already  learnt  from  a 
headmaster  in  whose  school  experimental  science 
teaching  is  receiving  much  attention,  tliat  the  leaven- 
ing effect  on  the  teachers  of  some  other  subjects  in 
the  school  is  quite  remarkable  and  that  they  are 
clearly  being  led  to  devise  moi*e  practical  modes  of 
teaching. 

Photography  and  the  lantern,  also,  are  modem 
weapons  of  great  power,  which  often  enable  us  to 
clothe  the  dry  bones  of  otherwise  unattractive 
subjects  with  pleasing  drapery.  And  here  the  parent 
can  often  intervene  with  great  effect. 
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HERE  is  but  one  way  of  studying  science  properly — 
that  ia,  to  come  personally  into  contact  with  the  facts. 
And  my  first  duty  as  a  lecturer  is  to  warn  yon  against 
merely  attending  lectures  for  the  purpose.  Lectures 
only  become  of  real  value  when  those  wlio  hear  them 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  subject  already.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  I'reely  indulged  in  during  early  studies 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  productive  of  much  harm.  The 
knowledge  of  method  and  the  discipline  afforded  by 
laboratory  studies  are  factors  of  primary  importance 

bich  meet  with  no  consideration  in  a  lecture  course. 
Attendance  at  lectures  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
a  fashionable  craze  of  the  day — they  are  certainly 
frequented  by  many  as  a  mild  and  moral  form  of 
entertainment,  aflbrding  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
intellectual  dissipation  in  a  manner  wljich  is  peculiar 
to  this  country.  And,  still  more  remarkable,  per- 
suading ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  have  learut 
sometliing,  after  attending  thenif  we  offer  ourselves  up 
for  examination  with  an  ardour  which  the  Chinese  can 
scarcely  rival  ;  aud  examiners  pocket  their  consciencea 
and  write  complimentary  reports  on  the  results.     Still 
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more  serious  is  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  School] 
Board  auii  other  authorities  cotitrolling  the  education  I 
of  our  country  the  quaUficatioua  of  a  teacher  are 
certificates,  more  certitica,tes,  as  many  certificates  bs\ 
possible — to  paraphrase  the  sailor's  wish — even  though 
these  may  have  been  gained  by  mere  attendance  at] 
short  courses  of  lectures  :  such  is  our  inability  to  dis-j 
tinguiah  between  shadow  and  substance. 

If  we  are  to  do  our  work  at  home  properly  and  toJ 
carry  on  our  fair  share  of  the  business  of  the  world 
in   competition   with   foreigners —not  forgetting  our 
American  cousins,  wlio  promise  to  be  by  far  the  most 
serious  among  our  competitors  in  the  future— sounder 
views   as   to   what   constitutes    true    education    must 
prevail.     To   this   end  we   must  seriously  study  the 
problem.      Our  School  Boards  must  cease  to  wrangle 
perpetually    over   the   question    whether    or    to  what 
extent  religious  dogmas  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools 
and  must  occasioTially  find  time  to  show  some  slight 
interest    in    matters   pertaining  to    sound    education, 
thereby  setting  an  example  to  their  weaker  brethren 
upon  whom  no  elective  responsibilities  rest.     At  the^ 
outset  we  must  order  our  studies  primarily  on  utili-" 
tarian  grounds,  for  we  cannot  allow  our  character  as 
practical  Englishmen  to  suffer  much  longer  under  the  J 
reproach  that  our  system  of  education  in  schools  of  ' 
whatever  grade,  while  the  most  unpractical  possible, 
also  shows  the  moat  complete  disregard  of  the  value  j 
of  theory.     Kuskin  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  wrote : " 
"  Modem    '  Education  *    for    the    most    f>art    signifies 
giving  people  the  faculty  of  thinking  wrong  on  every 
conceivable  subject  of  importance  to  them," 

Be   it   remembered   tJiat   all   branches    of    natuml 
science    are    based    on    facts     slowly     and     patiently 
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accumulated  by  experiment  and  observatiou,  truth 
having  been  sifted  from  error  but  gi-adually  and  often- 
times with  great  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  results  of  the  prolonged  labours  of 
innumeraWe  int^uirers  can  be  properly  brought  home 
to  and  iisefuUy  assimilated  by  untrained  workers  in 
a  few  short  hours.  Experience  shows  that  tliey  are 
not  Those  among  us  who  have  occupied  the  always 
disappointing  and  oftentimes  very  painful  office  of 
examiner  all  know  this  perfectly  well  and  are  bound 
to  admit  that  our  system  of  examinations  is  farcical, 
if  not  fraudulent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  tlie  actiuisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge-— by  which  I  mean  knowledge  that  can  be 
used. 

Knowledge  alone  is  not  power ;  but  the  knowledge 
how  to  use  knowledge  is.  As  Huxley  puts  it^  "  The 
great  end  of  life  is  not  knowledge  but  action." 

No  one  would  attempt  to  learn  carpentering  or 
cooking  or  dressmaking  by  attendance  at  lectures, 
although  occasional  lectures  might  be  very  useful  to 
students  of  such  subjects.  Indeed,  what  kind  of  a 
carpenter  would  a  man  be  who  had  attended  lectures 
in  which  a  full  set  of  carpenter's  tools  had  been 
exhibited  and  the  use  of  each  hurriedly  defined  and 
illustmted  but  whose  practical  knowledge  Lad  been 
gained  by  merely  whittling  pieces  of  wood  with  his 
pocket-knife  ? 

Yet  it  is  precisely  on  these  line^  that  popular 
lecture  courses  are  usually  conducted  ;  and  elementary 
"  practical "  courses  in  chemistry,  for  example,  have 
hitherto  had  about  as  much  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  subject  from  the  practical  side — i.e.  the  side  of 
practice — as  ray  ideal  carpenter's  course,  in  which  he 
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spenda  his  time  in  "  whittling  some,"  has  to  carpentry  | 
as  practised  hy  carpenters. 

You  mnst  go  direct  to  the  bench  and  work 
there,  if  you  wish  to  learn  that  which  will  be  of  use 
to  you.  But  you  must  be  careful  neither  to  attempt 
too  much  nor  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  learn. 
Again,  to  quote  Huxley,  "  What  men  need  is  as  much 
knowledge  as  they  can  assimilate  and  organise  into  a 
train  for  action ;  give  them  more  and  it  may  become 
injuriouB." 

Lecturers  almost  invariably  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  nite  at  which  mental  digestion  takes 
place ;  only  observant  teachers  know  how  marvellously 
slow  a  process  it  is.  University  Extension  lecturers 
are  among  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect — not 
only  the  young  Hedglings  who  try  their  'prentice  hands  fl 
at  the  work  but  also  the  old  hands ;  the  greatest  ™ 
sinners  are  often  the  popular  favourites,  simply 
because  the  public  enjoy  a  ^lerformance  which  isj 
full  of  incident  So  long  as  lectures  ai^e  regarded  as  ai 
form  of  rational  amusement  this  is  all  well  and  good ;  j 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  education,  the  case 
altered, 

I  notice  that  it  is  customary  in  Univei'sity  Exten- 1 
sion  courses  to  preface  the  syllabus — itself  an  invention  | 
of  the  enemy — -with  a  list  of  text-books.  To  those 
about  to  begin  the  study  of  science,  I  would,  however, 
aay  in  the  words  of  Ftinch — Don't !  Don't  look  at  aA 
text-book ;  avoid  most  of  them  as  you  would  poison.  ^ 
Their  methods  are  as  a  rule  detestable  and  destructive 
of  all  honest  effort  towards  development  of  powers  of 
self'helpfulness ;  the  worst  offenders  usually  being 
such  as  are  written  by  those  who  have  "  felt  a  want  *'  in 
connection  witli  some  pai'ticular  examination.     Leave 
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it  to  those  who  are  not  called  on  to  do  work  in  the 
world  to  learn  up  facts.  Let  your  efforts  be  to  learn 
how  to  accomplish  something. 

If  I  were  to  give  you  a  list  of  "  text-hooks "  it 
would  he  somewhat  as  follows :  First  I  should 
strongly  advise  you  to  read  Herbert  Spencer's  Essay 
on  Mdmation  (Williams  &  Norgate),  costing  Is.  lid., 
so  that  you  may  have  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
education.  It  is  a  book  that  every  one  should  study 
and  from  which  much  may  be  learnt  as  to  why 
scientiiic  habits  aiul  knowledge  are  of  such  extreme 
use  to  us  in  our  daily  life. 

Then  you  should  read  the  essays  and  lectures  on 
scientific  and  sanitary  subjects  by  the  celebrated 
naturalist-divine,  Charles  Kingsley.  From  these  you 
will  without  effort  gain  much  instruction  in  scientific 
method — far  more  than  from  any  dozen  modern  text- 
books— besides  much  healthy  and  sound  advice  and 
information  of  practical  and  moral  value. 

Next  would  come  a  liberal  course  of  detective 
literature,  beginning  perhaps  with  Edgar  Allan  Foe's 
"Murder  in  the  Hue  Morgue"  and  other  such  stories 
in  his  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination ;  then 
passing  on  to  Gaboriau — ^in  the  original  French,  if 
possible — and  later  writers  of  repute  in  this  province 
of  literature.  Studp  suck  hooJcs — do  not  merely  devour 
them  as  exciting  stories,  until  yon  clearly  understand 
their  method  ;  and  seek  to  criticise  them,  for  they  are 
often  fidl  of  faults. 

If  you  also  read  Ruskin's  Sesame  a^id  Lilies 
with  appreciation  at  this  stage  you  will  be  further 
strengthened  in  pursuing  your  studies  in  the  proper 
spirit :  especially  the  advice  he  gives  as  to  reading 
should  be  followed ;  and  Carlyle,  studied  in  moderation. 
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will  here  be   of  service  in   aiding   you   to   form  y 
clmracter. 

Then  read  as  mucli  as  you  can  of  the  lives 
doings  of  discoverers,  explorers  and  mventors^of' 
searchers  after  truth  generally.  In  fact,  your  object 
should  be  to  awaken  within  yourselves  the  spirit  of 
the  discoverer,  the  spirit  of  the  explorer,  the  spirit 
of  the  inventor  and  of  the  investigator ;  to  gain  som^ 
inkling  of  their  motives  and  methods.  If  you  are 
progress  you  must  understand  how  progress  has  taken ' 
place.  You  must  learn  how  knowledge  is  gained  if 
you  are  to  learn  how  to  use  it  and  you  must  approach 
its  study  in  the  proper  moral  attitude.  Nearly  all  the 
failures  of  students  are  due  to  disregard  of  this.  ^ 

There  is   but  one  technical    work   that   I   wouldM 
recommend  all  to  miister  at  an  early  period  in  their 
chemical  studies — that  is  Black's    tract  on  Mof/nesia 
Alba,  published  in  1*755,  of  which  a  reprint  is  now 
procurable    from    Clay,   of   Edinburgh,   price    Is.    6d^| 
It  is   probably    the    most    perfect    and    philosophical^ 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  course  of  an  original 
inquiry  ever  written  and  must  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  time. 

Now  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  your  work.  Eollow- 
ing  the  anti-scientific  practice  which  has  arisen  from 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles — from  attempting 
to  teach  science  by  old-fashioned  and  even  discredited 
literary  methods  and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  from  laziness 
and  the  desire  to  do  things  with  as  little  trouble  to 
ourselves  as  possible,  when  we  lecture  to  beginjiera  we 
more  often  than  not  begin  by  dogmatising  and  then 
offer  questionable  proof  of  the  correctness  af  our^ 
dogmas.  ^ 

At  the  outset  of  a  chemical  course,  for  instance, 
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the  University  Extension  lecturer,  in  good  old-fashioned 
style,  usually  thinks  it  necessary  to  define  chemical  as 
distinct  from  physical  change,  instead  of  allowing  such 
ideas  to  grow  up  gradually  and  naturally,  as  Topsy 
did  :  forgetting  that  his  hearers  are  entire  strangers  to 
such  words  as  "  chemical "  and  "  physical."  Taking  two 
pieces  of  wire,  he  shows  that  one  may  be  made  red 
hot  without  alteration  while  the  other  takes  tire  and 
burns  brilliantly— as  does  this  piece  of  luagnesium — 
giving  off  clouds  of  white  smoke,  a  mere  ghostly  skeleton 
of  a  brittle  white  earthy  substance  remaining.  Not 
satisfied  with  demonstrating  facts,  he  usually  proceeds 
to  Hing  a  complete  explanation  at  his'  hearers,  telling 
them  that  the  magnesium — which  most  of  them  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  before  except  perhaps  in 
connection  with  Crystal  Palace  fireworks  or  the  mild 
laxative  citmte  of  magnesia — enters  into  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  (of  which  again  they  know 
nothing)  to  form  a  chemical  compound,  oxide  of 
magnesium.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  probably 
the  various  laws  of  chemical  combination- — -definite, 
multiple  and  reciprocal — will  be  stated  in  the  fonn  of 
Euclidian  propositions  and  enforced  by  quotations  of 
examples  all  entirely  strange  to  the  listeners.  In  five 
minutes  almost  information  is  imparted  which  it  has 
taken  fifty  years  to  acquire.  And  so  throughout  the 
course  :  the  attitude  of  the  lecturer,  when  not  that 
of  the  showman,  is  always  that  of  papal  infallibility. 
The  cause  of  true  science  has  suffered  infinite  injury 
in  this  country  at  the  hands  of  such  teachers  and  of 
the  system  which  makes  tlieir  existence  possible.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  false  prophets  I 

The  students  who  follow  such  courses  become  mere 
prigs — some  few,  it  is  found,  can  retail  more  or  less 
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of  the  information  imparted  to  them  to  an  examiner 
—provided  (dwayg  that  he  lose  no  time  in  interrogating 
them — but  they  cannot  make  any  effective  use  of  it. 
Many,  doubtless,  are  entertained,  if  not  interested  at  the 
time ;  a  few,  perhaps,  are  attracted,  bub  if  so,  they  start 
with  entirely  false  conceptions  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  science  and  rarely  recover  their  proper  mental 
balance.  The  injury  that  is  done  when  those  who 
have  been  instructed  in  such  a  manner  themselves  seek 
to  teach  ia  incalculable. 

As  have  many  others,  I  have  long  protested  against 
the  system  and  it  is  fairly  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
wrong  one.  But  yet  we  do  little  to  get  •'  forrarder," 
the  lact  being  that  the  deadening  eifect  of  our  methods 
of  training  is  such  that  we  teachers  too  often  go  forth 
to  our  work  mere  machines,  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  adventure  crusiied  out  of  us — slavish  imitatoi-s  of 
a  long  series  of  misguided  predecessors,  ever  taught 
to  follow  with  unquestioning  obedience.  And  yet  we 
English  pride  ourselves  on  our  individuality,  forsooth ! 
What  is  the  residt  ?  Our  nation  is  gradually  beiug 
beaten  in  every  quarter,  in  every  field.  When  this 
occurs  in  athletics,  Punch  and  the  public  not  only  note 
the  fact  but  the  former  advises  as  to  the  one  and  only 
^  remedy  against  future  failure — for  this  week,  speaking 

^^^  as  Brother  Jonathan,  he  remarkSj  "  Say,  John,  you'd 
^^H  better  go  into  training  again  " ;  and  the  lesson  will  be 
^^  taken  to  heart.  But  in  the  case  of  the  matters  which 
I  I  have  been  discussing,  there  is  no  question  of  going 

I  into  training  again ;  we  have  not  yet  even  begun  to  train 

^^K|  properly.  The  nation  docs  not  know  enough  to  under- 
^^H  stand  how  faulty  is  our  system  and  how  absolutely  we 
^^H  court  failure  by  adhering  to  the  old  "  classical "  methods 
^^H       which  experience  shows  to  be  unfit  methods  of  teaching 
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classics  even.  And  wlien,  half  perceiving  Uiis,  we 
Beek  to  change,  we  jump  straight  fi'om  tlie  frying-pan 
of  blank  if,moTance  into  the  fire  of  technical  e<lncation, 
where^  as  a  nile,  we  find  but  our  old  foe — the  dogmatic 
teacher— in  thin  disguise  and  consequently  are  no 
better  off'. 

Let  me  now  be  constructive.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  course  I  wonld  give  no  definitions  whatever— would 
say  nothing  about  the  differences  between  changes; 
but  having  directed  attention  to  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  change,  would  suggest  that  changes  should 
he  studied,  in  or  tier,  if  possible,  to  discover  their 
nature,  for  the  study  of  change  is  the  business  of 
the  chemist  and  no  wider  nor  simpler  definition  of 
chemistry  can  be  given.  The  method  is  in  no  way 
toovel :  it  is  the  historical  method — that  used  in  days 
^hen  examinations  and  tcxt-books  were  not  and  used 
in  principle  by  every  explorer.  For  instance,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  rusting  of  iron — a  crime  against 
Nature  done  by  Nature's  hands  which  man  has 
constantly  to  deplore.  Students  who  have  already 
enlisted  in  that  new  force  of  science  detectives  which 
in  the  future  is  to  render  soch  service  to  our  country, 
■well  read  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  other  writers  of 
works  on  scientific  method,  will  naturally  in  the  first 
instance  study  the  victim— the  rust ;  moreover,  finding 
themselves  placed  in  a  better  position  than  their 
colleagues  in  the  jwlice  force,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
have  Ijefore  them  at  the  same  time,  if  not  the  actually 
victimised  iron,  at  least  what  they  know  to  be  the 
twin  sample,  as  well  as  the  rust,  they  will  carefully 
contrast  the  unaltered  with  the  altered  aubstfince. 
Having  previously  been  well  drilled  in  the  practice  of 
elementary  physical  measurements,  they  will  require 
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little  telliug  to  defceriiiiiie  among  other  things  the 
relative  diinaity  of  each  in  order  that  they  may  he 
able  to  insert  indisputable  numerical  data  in  place  of 
vague  statements  in  the  report  they  ultimately  draw 
up — following  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  police 
detective,  who  is  not  content  to  desciibe  the  victim  fi|H 
tali  or  short  but  takes  his  photograph  nowadays  and 
measures  hiiu  and  states  the  actual  height  in  his 
report  to  headquarters.  It  is  then  ascertained,  that 
the  rust  is  specitically  much  lighter  than  the  iron, 
whence  arises  the  idea  that  perhaps  something  is  given 
up  by  the  iron  in  rusting.  How  is  the  clue  thi]|^| 
opened  out  to  be  followed  ?  Surely  by  contrasting 
the  weight  of  the  rusted  with  that  of  the  unrusted 
iron.  Iron  nails  or  tacks  or  borings  or  turnings,  fre^f 
from  grease,  are  therefore  weighed  out  in  a  sancei\  for 
instance ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  iron  rusts  only 
when  wet  they  are  then  wetted ;  after  some  tiini^| 
when  rusting  has  taken  place,  any  water  adbereot  to 
the  rusting  iron  is  removed  by  baking  it.  On  again 
weighing,  a  considerable  increase  is  noted.  Thus  it  is 
discovered  that  soindking  from  somewhere  becomes 
added  to  the  iron  during  rusting.  A  very  definite 
elue  to  the  mystety  is  thereby  gained.  As  water  is 
so  necessary  to  nesting,  is  not  perhaps  the  water  the 
active  agent  in  rusting  ?  How  can  this  be  tested  ? 
Surely  by  shutting  up  iron,  say  in  a  bottle,  along  with 
water.  When  tliis  is  done  little  alteration  is  noticed, 
so  that  water  alone  cannot  be  the  cause  of  rusting. 
What  other  associates  has  iron  during  rusting  I  Surely 
air.  A  little  consideration  suggests  that  iron  shoulii 
be  shut  up  along  with  air  over  water.  This  is  done  and 
it  is  observed  that  as  the  iron  rusts  the  air  disappears 
but  never  to  a  greater  extent  than  about  one-fifth. 


•  In  this  way  not  only  is  it  discovered  xv/jat  hapjjens 
ii*on  in  mating  but  students  find  out    that  the  air 
"plays    a    part    and   an    interest   is    awakened   in   air. 
They  tlien  at  least  easily  appreciate,  if  they  do  not 
Tiatirrally  ask  the  question — ^Is  it  perhaps  concerned 
in    other   common   changes   which    take   pJace   under 
8iich  conditions  that  air  may  take  part  in  them  ?     In 
cases    of    burning,    for    example  ?     Such    are    then 
studied   and    it  is    soon    discovered    that  the  air  is 
concerned;    but  again  only  to  the  extent  of  at  nnjst 
one- fifth.     Ultimately,  on   investigation,   all   changes 
which   go  on  in  air  are  found  to  be  changes  in  which 
one  particular  constituent  of  the  air  is  concerned  and 
sooner   or   later   students   learn   to   know  this  active 
substance    as  oxygen.      Working   in   such    a  manner, 
nothing  is  stated  or  taken  for  granted ;   step  by  step 
everything  is  discovered  and  the  discoveries  which  are 
made  are  obviously  of  a  most  iniportan  t  cb  aracter.    Th  us 
it  is  not  only  ascertained  bow  iron  rusts  but  the  nature 
of  air  is  disclosed  and  the  purpose  it  serves  made  clear  ; 
and   the  nature  of  fire — that  it  is  the  outcome  of  the 
union   of  certain   substances^ — is  also  in   a  measure 
displayed- 

Let  nie  assume  that  yon  have  gone  thus  far  and 
let  me  illustrate  the  manner  of  working  out  another 
example — the  action  of  acids  on  metals.  Among  the 
common  substances  to  which  attention  is  directed  at 
the  ontset — for,  of  course,  the  teacher  does  and  must 
ever  guide  the  work  of  the  student,  while  ever  on 
guard  to  avoid  stating  in  advance  the  solution  of  the 
problem  under  consideration — will  have  been  the 
acids,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  only  too  well  known  from 
police-court  reports  of  vitriol-throwing,  if  in  no  other 
way ;  aquafortis,  used  by  the  jeweller  in  distinguishing 
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spurioiiR  gold ;  and  niiiriatic  acid  or  apirita  of  salt, 
used  by  the  Jiinc  worker,  among  others,  in  preparing 
his  soldering  fluid.  After  studying  the  corrosive 
action  whicli  these  acids  exercise  on  virions  metals, 
students  will  desire  to  know  what  happens  w^hen  they 
dissolve  metals  in  acids — how  should  they  find  out  t 
The  last  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  them,  the  only  possible 
greater  sin  being  to  chalk  np  equations  having  no  real 
meaning  in  their  eyes  in  explanation  of  what  goes  on 
^for  in  my  opinion,  at  this  stage,  no  students  in  our 
new  force  should  have  the  least  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  symlx)ls,  formulje  and  equations ;  they 
should  gain  several  good -conduct  stripes  for  other 
work  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  force 
at  large  before  being  allowed  to  enter  on  such  a 
beat  fl 

Taking  metals  such  as  zinc  and  iron  and  perhaps 
magnesium  and  acids  such  as  vitriolic  and  muriatic, 
they  would  dissolve  these  metals  in  the  diluted  acids, 
economising  always  by  taking,  in  the  first  instance, 
definite  small  qnantities  of  acid  and  metal — for  "waste 
not,  want  not "  should  be  the  maxim  inculcated  from 
the  very  begimiing  in  all  such  work,  as  it  is  of  tli 
essence  of  all  truly  scientific  practice. 

But  in  order  again  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  in 
the  most  definite  possible  and  unmistakable  t-erms  to 
headquarters,  the  young  detectives  should  be  led  to 
ascertain — than  which  nothing  is  easier — exactly  how 
much  gas  is  given  off  in  each  case  both  by  definite 
quantities  of  each  metal  and  an  excess  of  acid  and 
definite  quantities  of  acid  and  an  excess  of  metal.  They 
would  thus  discover  that  the  amount  of  gas  varied 
with  the  metal  but  not  with  the  acid ;  and  other 
interesting   quantitative   relationships   would   also   be 
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disclosed,  throwing  light  on  the  origin  of  the  gaa  and 
the  nature  of  the  changes. 

Proceeding  next  to  examine  the  gas  given  off  in 
esjch  case,  having  collected  sufficient,  they  would  test 
it.  How  ?  How  had  gases  been  previously  tested ; 
what  gases  had  been .  exaniiued  ?  Only  those  from 
air  and  of  these  it  was  known  that  only  one  allowed 
ordinary  combustibles  to  burn  in  it.  Testing  the  gas 
from  each  metal  and  either  acid  in  this  way,  in  each 
case  it  is  found  that  it  burns.  The  gas  therefore 
is  evidently  different  from  both  constituents  of  air. 
•*  What  more  can  be  done  with  it  ?  "  asks  the  inspector. 
To  which  the  answer  ehonld  come,  "  Surely,  sir,  as  all 
burning  things  we  have  studied  have  burnt  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  in  air,  this  gas  probably  does  so 
hkewise ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  expected  to  give  souie 
product.  We  ought  to  find  out  how  it  burns  and 
what  is  formed  from  it."  *'  Good !  I  leave  you  to 
set  to  work  and  follow  out  this  clue.  No  better 
suggestion  coukl  be  made "  says  the  inspector.  They 
soon  find  that  the  new  gas  will  not  burn  in  azote— 
the  inactive  part  of  air — but  will  readily  enough  in 
oxygen.  On  anwiging  an  experiment  to  see  what 
happens  when  it  barns  m  air,  in  wliich  the  gas  is 
burnt  frani  a  jet  placed  inside  a  clean  bell  jar  full  of 
air  standing  in  a  dish  coiittiiniiig  water,  it  Is  noticed 
that,  as  the  gaa  burns,  the  water  gradually  risea^ 
proving  that  the  air  is  used  up,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
At  the  same  tinte  the  cool  upper  surface  of  the  jar 
becomes  "  bedewed."  "  Hallo  I "  remark  the  young 
investigators,  "evidently  there  is  a  liquid  product  \ 
formed  We  nuiat  get  more  of  this  and  see  what  it 
is."  Some  of  them  usay  have  at  some  time  noticed 
that  when  a  clean  kettle  full  of  ('old  water  is  first  put 
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over  a  gas  flame,  liquid  condenses  on  its  stirface  audi 
may  suggest  that  hy  burning  the  gas  they  aie  studyingl 
jusfc  under  a  flask  kept  full  of  cold  water,  they  will  bel 
able  to  c<)llect  enough  of  the  liquid  for  examination*! 
Having  fitted  up  -an  apparatus  which  enables  them  to 
constantly  generate  the  gas,  they  burn  th^  gas  and  at 
the  end  perhaps  of  half  an  hour  have  collected  suffi- 
cient liquid  for  examination.     It  looks  like  water.     laj 
it  water  ?     How^  can  this  be  found  out  ?     Surely  bj 
comparing  it  with  water ;   but  how  ?     Well,  what  dfl 
we   know    of  water?      We    know   that   it    freezes  iu^ 
winter  and  boils  when  made  hot  enough ;  that  the  ice 
melts  at  a  particular  temperature  and  that  the  water 
boils   at   a   particular   temperature.       Some  water  is 
therefore  frozen  around    the   bulb    of   a  thermometer 
affixed  hy  means  of  a  loose  cork  near  to  the  botton^B 
and   in    the  axis  of  a  small    test   tube,  the   freezing 
being  done  by  means  of  the  penny  iceman's  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt ;  when  the  water  is  frozen,  the  tube  is 
detached  by  slightly  warming  it  externally,  leaving  a 
cylinder  of  ice  attached   to   the   thermometer,       Th^^ 
temperature  at  which   the   ice   melts   is   then  notedjH 
Then  J  taking  the  liquid  to  be  comj.mred  with  water, 
this    is    in    a    similar     manner     frozen     around     the 
thermometer   bulb    and  the  ice   is   then   allowed   ^4U 
melt,  taking  care  to  collect  the  liquid  from  it  in  a  test 
tube  held   under  it ;    the  melting-point   agrees  with 
that  found  for  water.     Next,  a  little  cotton-wool  j^H 
wrapped    around     the    thermometer    bulb     and     the 
thermometer  is   held   in   the  axis  of  a  test   tube  iii 
whicli  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  briskly  boiled.     4H 
similar   experiment    is   subsequently   made   with    the 
liquid  from  tlie  gas.     The  two  boiling-points  agree. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  water  is  produced 
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when  tte  inflammable  gas  bums  and  aa  tlie  gas  gives 
rise  to  water  when  burut  in  oxygen  that  water  in 
some  Wiiy  contaiua  these  two  gases.  The  gas  may  in 
futni'e^if  we  are  prepared  to  talk  Greek  as  English- 
men veiy  often  are — ^be  tei-med  hydrogen,  which 
means  water  protlucer. 

Just  consider  what  au  important  discovery  is  thus 
made  and  how  much  Is  learnt  in  making  it.  But 
who  could  imagine  that  the  study  of  what  happens 
when  the  zinc  worker  dissolves  some  spelter  in  spii'it 
of  salt  would  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  so 
remarkable  a  fact  as  that  water  is  composed  of  two 
gases — hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  just  in  this  way, 
however,  that  important;  discoveries  are  almost  always 
made. 

I  trust  the  examples  quoted  will  suffice  to  make 
my  meaning  clear — that  yon  will  see  that  instruction 
given  on  such  lines  must  liave  the  efiect  of  raising  the 
intelligence  of  the  student  and  developing  habits  of 
self-helpfulness.  That  students  so  taught  will  not 
only  gain  knowledge  of  facts  bnt  also  of  method — of 
scientific  method— which  is  of  far  more  importance. 
That  they  will  learn  to  work  with  a  purpose  and 
to  devise  experiments  calculated  to  afibrd  definite 
information  as  to  certain  clearly  defined  issues ;  to 
work  cautiously  and  exactly ;  to  observe  carefully  as 
well  as  to  make  use  of  their  observations ;  and  to 
be  logical  and  guarded  in  their  judgments. 

After  such  an  introduction,  lectures  may  be  some- 
times attended  and  text-books  occasionally  consulted 
with  safety  and  profit — but  always  after  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discover  the  facts  in  the  workshop 
— as  there  will  no  longer  be  any  danger  that  dogmatic 
conclusions  will  be  accepted  without  inquiry. 
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Such  a  method  may,  of  course,  be  adopted — and, 
I  believe,  with  profit — in  popular  lectures  even. 
What  I  have  wished  to  point  out  is  that  you  must 
never  be  satisfied  with  lectures  alone  if  you  wish  to 
do  more  than  spend  your  time  pleasantly — that 
attendance  at  lectures  alone  may  do  you  harm  instead 
of  good  and  may  even  lead  you  to  copy  the  bad 
example  of  the  frog  in  the  well-known  fable. 

As  1  said  at  the  beginning,  the  student  of  any 
branch  of  natural  science  must  go  to  the  bench  and 
work  hard  there.  Now  that  we  have  Polytechnics 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  no  difficulty  can  arise  in 
gaining  access  to  a  laboratory ;  and  if  teachers  can 
but  be  kept  free  from  the  clutches  of  the  examination 
demon,  or  even  if  the  demon  will  mend  his  ways  and 
become  an  honourable,  useful,  retiring  member  of 
society,  there  is  no  reason  why  rational  courses  of 
instruction  in  all  subjects  should  not  be  open  to  the 
public  to  an  extent  to  meet  all  requirements. 


Dr.  Armstrong,  in  introducing  the  subject  of  "Juvenile 
Kesearch,"  said  that  the  method  of  which  he  was  an 
advocate  was  referred  to  by  some  who  professed  to 
follow  ifc  as  a  new  method,  although,  in  fact,  it  was 
very  old.  In  proof,  he  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
pretace  to  Priestley's  Collected  Works,  published  iu 
1790  (see  p.  20). 

On  the  present  occasion  he  desii-ed  to  deal  with  the 
teaching  of  what  was  commonly  called  Elementary 
Physics.  This  subject  was  included  with  chemistry 
in  the  scheme  put  forwai'd  by  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  which  reported  in  1888-1890  on 
the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  and  it  is  now 
generally  recognised  tliat  exercises  in  physical  measure- 
ment must,  to  some  extent,  pi'ecede  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Schemes  were  now  in  the  Lands  of 
teachers  which  were  in  many  ways  admirable  guides 
and  yet  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  even  the  best 
of  these  had  been  drawn  up  far  too  much  from  a 
professional  acadeiuie  point  of  view,  under  the  influence 
of  mathematical  bias — without  snfticiently  considering 
what  young  children  really  could  do  with  advantage, 
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wliat  it  was  moat  desirable  that  they  should  do  and 
above  all  that  sucli  work  must  be  carried  out  on 
heuristic  lines. 

There  was  great  danger  indeed  that  exercises  in 
plijsictil  measurement  would  be  worked  in  too 
nieciianical  a  manner — -at  word  of  command— much 
as  were  the  conventional  examples  in  mathematical 
text- books  and  that  children  would  not  be  led  to 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  such  work  ;  consequently 
the  training  would  not  lie  productive  of  the  desired^! 
effect 

It  was  a  fundamental  mistake  not  to  let  children 
begin  experimenting  at  an  early  age  and  not  to  have 
faith  in  their  iutelligence  and  reasoning  powers,  la 
any  case,  they  must  be  set  to  work  with  an  object—^ 
at  something  which  they  could  grasp  the  meaning  of 
and  which  was  of  some  interest  to  theui ;  and  they 
should  be  guided  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  nrged 
BO  eloquently  by  Priestley.  H 

At  the  present  juncture,  however,  criticism  was  of 
no  value  unless  constructive  :  the  only  way  to  discover 
how  the  work  could  be  properly  and  best  done  was  to 
solve  the  problem  by  experiment. 

Dr.  Armstrong  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of^ 
physical  experiments  made  during  the  past  two  yearn 
by  three  young  children,  respectively  about  7,  10  and 
1 2  years  old,  when  they  began ;  the  plan  followed 
throughout  had  been  to  carry  on  the  work  as  though 
it  were  an  investigation.  In  reading  a  little  book  by 
the  late  Henry  Druniniond,  ^lie  Monlc^y  that  vouJd 
not  Kill  —  a  charming  story  of  an  irrepressible 
monkey  whose  doings  led  liis  successive  masters  always 
to  seek  to  put  an  end  to  liim^ — they  came  across  the 
iStatement  that  the  monkey  was  thrown  into  tlie  sea^^ 
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tied  to  a  stone  which  lie  could  not  lift — and  that  while 
under  water  he  was  able  to  lift  the  stone  and  walk  to 
the  shore,  because  the  st&ne  was  lighter  in  water  than  in 
air.  When  the  children  asked  if  this  could  have  been 
the  case,  they  were  advised  to  try  for  themselves.  A 
balftuce  being  at  hand  and  knowing  how  to  weigh,  they 
weighed  a  heavy  stone  in  air  and  in  water  and  so 
discovered  that  the  statement  in  the  story-book  ivas 
true.  It  was  then  agreed  to  continue  the  work  and 
that  each  child  should  write  an  account  in  copper-pkte 
style,  describing  what  was  done. 

[At  the  demonstration  the  youngest  child,  9j 
years  old,  briefly  described  the  monkey's  doings, 
speaking  to  lantern  slides,  as  the  pictures  were  cast  on 
the  screen.  He  also  weighed  a  stone  before  the 
audience,  using  a  balance  placed  on  a  drawing-board 
supported  between  two  tables  j  a  pail  full  of  water 
was  placed  below  the  board  and  the  stone  was  Imng 
from  one  pan  of  the  balance  by  means  of  a  fine  wire 
which  passed  through  holes  in  the  base  of  the  balance 
and  the  drawing-board.] 

To  see  if  other  things  besides  stones  lost  weight  in 
water,  two  ebony  cubes  and  a  1  lb.  iron  %veight  were 
similarly  weighed ;  and  diagrams  were  then  drawn  and 
coloured  showing  the  extent  to  which  each  object  lost 
weight.  It  was  evident  that  the  loss  had  more  to  do 
with  the  size  than  with  tlie  original  weight.  The 
cubes  could  be  measured  but  the  stone  and  weight 
could  not :  so  the  bulk  was  determined  of  each  object 
by  lowering  it  into  a  tilted  kettle  full  of  water  and 
catcliing  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  spout;  it 
was  then  noticed  that  the  w^eight  of  the  displaced 
water  and  the  loss  in  weight  which  the  object  suffered 
in   water  were   very  nearly  the  same.     As  very  large 
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drops  fell  from  the  Settle,  a  to  ore  delicate  apparatus 
was  arranged  by  fitting  to  an  inverted  bell  jar, 
supported  in  a  tripod,  a  bent  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
moderately  fine  point.  Two  jars  of  different  size  were 
used,  Tiie  results  were  very  irregular.  This  led  to 
the  youngest  child  carrying  out  a  /07i^  sei*ks  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  why  the  same  object  did  not 
regularly  displace  the  same  amount  of  water  through 
tlie  jet.  Eventually  it  was  establislied  that  the 
amount  displaced  wag  the  same,  provided  the  jet  was 
dmn~h\it  only  then  (through  the  etiect  of  grease,  etc., 
on  the  surface  tension  of  water) :  thus  a  luost  important 
lesson  in  the  value  of  cleanlinese  was  most  thoroughly 
leanit  aud  impressed. 

In  making  these  experiments,  it  was  noticed  that 
when .  tlie  jar  was  full,  water  having  jnst  ceased  to 
overflow  from  the  jet,  quite  a  considerable  amount  ol' 
water  could  be  added  before  water  began  a<Taiii  to 
issue  from  the  jet.  The  amount  required  in  the  case 
of  each  jar  and  when  a  variety  of  jets  were  used  was 
found  by  rutming  in  water  from  a  burette.  [The 
experiment  was  done  by  the  youngest  boy.]  The 
amounts  were  very  different :  but  one  jar  was  much 
wider  than  the  other.  This  led  to  the  comparison  of 
the  areas  of  the  circular  sections  of  the  diiferent  jars. 
Eventually  the  area  of  the  water  surface  in  each  jar 
was  ascertaiued. 

Dr.  Armstrong  dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  being  intro- 
duced in  such  a  way,  a  definite  object  tieing  in  view, 
I  this  exercise  was  entered  on  with  full  understanding 
I  aud  appreciation  of  its  value.  When  children  are  set 
I  in  the  ordinary  way  to  find  the  area  within  a  circle 
1  by  means  of  squared  paper,  although  they  do  so,  it 
iiia_y  be    often,    witli    considerable    interest,   probably 
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it  rarely  strikes  them  that  such  an  exercise  has  any 

^^articular  application. 

HI  As  the  monkey  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  it  remained 
to  ascertain  how  sea- water  changed  the  weight  oF 
things — it  was  certainly  diH'erent  from  ordinary  water. 
So  at  the  first  opportunity,  on  visiting  the  sea-side, 
the  balance  was  taken  and  a  numl.:er  of  pebbles  were 
weighed  in  sea- water  as  well  as  in  ordinary  water : 
they  not  only  lost  in  weiglit  but  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  ordinary  water.  Finally,  to  drive  proof 
fully  home,  a  canvas  bag  was  made  and  into  this 
stones  were  put  imtil  the  youngest  child  could  no 
longer  lift  the  hag;  when  tliis  was  carried  into  the 
sea  by  the  elder  children,  the  youngest  found  that  he 
could  easily  lift  it  under  water.  A  lessou  for  life  was 
thus  learnt    and  in   the  course  of   learning  it  much 

^  training  of  value  had  been  received. 

^p  [The  second  child — a  girl — read  out  the  account 
she  had  written  of  this  purt  of  the  work.] 

The  question — "Why  does  sea -water  have  more 
effect  than  ordinary  water  in  diminishing  weight  ? " 
was  next  considered.  While  the  boy  was  engaged,  in, 
as  he  put  it,  "  struggling  with  the  bell  j^rs"  the 
second  child — a  girl^undertook  the  examination  of 
sea-water.  A."?  sea-water  tastes  salt,  perhaps  there  is 
salt  in  it,  A  measured  bulk  was  evaporated  and  the 
residue  weighed ;  and  the  densUy  of  the  water— 1^., 
the  weight  in  grams  of  1  c.c. — was  determined-  Then 
10  gallons  of  sea- water  were  procured  from  the  Great 
Eastern  Hailway  Company ;  this  was  boiled  down  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  at  last  almost  to  a  paste.  The  solid  was 
filtered  off  and  the  remaining  liquid  concentrated. 
After  washing  the  solid  with  a  little  cold  water,  it 
ras   dissolved  in  water  and   again   crystallised.       In 
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refiissolving  the  solid  it  was  found  that  a  i-elatively 
small  quantity  of  a  sliglitly  soluble  substance  was 
present  (gypsum);  tliis  was  collected  and  weighed.  H 
The  first  washings  from  the  salt,  when  concentrated, 
gave  crystals  of  another  substance,  Epsom  salts.  Tlie 
iinal  mother  liquor,  on  evaporation,  gave  a  substance  fl 
which  rapidly  attracted  water  when  left  in  the  air. 
The  reciystallised  salt  was  carefully  compared  with 
common  salt  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  thus 
discovered  that  sea -water  contained  a  number  of 
different  substances. 

At  this  point  the  two  younger  children,  who  had 
been  for  a  time  working  at  different  subjects,  came 
together  again,  while  the  eldest  pursued  the  courae  of 
inquiry  opened  up  by  the  observations  made  with  sea- 
water.  Hia  work  was  prelaced  by  a  summary  of  a 
story  in  Andrew  ling's  Blue  Fairy  Book — "  Why  tbe 
Sea  is  Salt"  Knowing  that  the  sea  is  fed  by  rivers,  I 
which  in  turn  are  fed  by  springs,  etc,,  be  boiled  down 
consiilerable  quantities  of  the  waters  locally  available 
and  actually  separated  from  Thames  water  enough  salt  ■ 
to  recognise  and  even  taste  it.  Having  obtained  a  con- 
sidemble  quantity  of  solid  from  the  water  used  locally 
for  drinking  and  knowing  that  this  came  from  wells  fl 
in  the  chalk,  he  was  led  to  compare  the  solid  with 
clmlk  ;  and  from  this  point  he  Wiis  subsequently  led 
on  to  study  chalk  fully.  fl 

The  younger  boy  and  girl  had  meanwhile  entered 
on  a  course  of  experiments  suggested  by  another  story 
—that  of  the  Three  Giants,  in  Stead's  senes  of  Id.  ■ 
Books  for  the  Bairns,  the  three  giants  in  question 
representing  the  powers  of  running  water,  of  steam 
and  of  air  in  motion,  [The  pictnres  in  the  book  were  fl 
shown  as  lantern  slides  and  the  girl  gave  a  clear  account 
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of  their  meaning.]  These  experiments,  like  the  earlier 
ones,  had  largely  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the 
properties  of  water. 

Dr.  Armstrong  explained  that  throughout  the  work 
the  greatest  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  good  literary  style  —  writing,  spelling, 
composition,  having  all  been  most  carefully  looked 
after.  The  children  were  also  encouraged  to  draw 
diagrams  and  photographs  were  freely  used  in 
illustration  of  their  work. 
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"DOMESTIC  SCIENCE" 

It  will  be  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  clear 
what  domestic  science  is  or  may  be ;  probably  no  two 
of  us  would  give  the  same  definition.  Those  who  are 
really  aware  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word  science 
will  need  no  explanation  of  the  meaning  that  may  be 
attached  to  the  term ;  and  to  those  who  are  not,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  convey  one  usefully.  It  cannot 
well  be  done  by  talking ;  true  understanding  can  only 
be  gained  from  actual  experience,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
be  in  some  measure  trained  scientifically — to  have 
done  scientific  work — to  appreciate  scientific  method, 
at  all  events  at  its  full  worth.  The  term  "  scientific  " 
implies  so  much  more  than  the  mere  possession  of 
knowledge !  it  implies  the  power  of  using  knowledge 
with  novs  or  understanding ;  in  fact,  mere  knowledge 
counts  for  very  little,  twiis  for  everything.  On  this 
account  I  should  much  1V/3  to  see  the  word  science 
abolished,  at  all  events,  fr3fm  elementary  teaching  and 
noics  or  knowingness  substitu>ted.  I  believe  the  change 
would  be  of  great  advantage  \politically ;  no^is  is  such 
a  simple  harmless  word,  almotet  Saxon  in  its  brevity, 
with  no  suspicion  of  Greek  qr  Latin  in  it  to  the 
ordinary  ear  and  it  might  well  pass  muster  unnoticed. 

4(iQ        \ 
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The   general   public  would   not  object  to  pay  for 

they  do,  quite  properly,  for  science ;  iti  fact,  for 

anything  having  a  name  with  a  classical  ring  about  it. 

This   is   perhaps   a   consequence   of   our  extreme  de- 

ifotion  to  classics ;  it  would  be  wicked  to  suggest  that 

[the  training  penetrates  but  skin  deep  and  that  the 

[prejudice   that  the  word  science  has  some  fearsome, 

irreligious,   ultramundane,   hidden    meaning    is    never 

[tempered  hy  the  attempt  to  divine  its  true  significance, 

Wben  it  is  understood  that  the  object  of  teaching 

iomestic  science  is  to  secure  the  development  of  nous 

or  understanding  in  matters  domestic,  no  ohjection  can 

^<)r  will  be  taken  to  the  statement  that  it  is  a  subject 

be  studied  by  all  girls  and  in  which  all  women 

[  must  be  adepts  in  the  near  future,  as  it  is  the  necessary 

precursor  of  successful  household  management.     Science 

>iti  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term— a  thorough 

hcquaititancB  with  and  appreciation  of  the  facts  and 

fancies  pertaining  to  any  particular  branch  of  knovv- 

kledge— is  no  more  necessary  to  the  aveiBge  girl  than 

to  the  average  boy  but  it  will  always  be  open  to  the 

girl  with  innate  capabilities  to  cultivate  such  knowledge 

(?hen  she  has  successfully  mastered  those  elements  of 

csientific  method  which  should  be  within  the  ken  of 

Bveiy  member  of  the  connnimity. 

Ruskin,  who  knew  little  of  scientific  method  and 
despised  it  accordingly  but  who  nevertheless  often 
^unwittingly  displayed  marvellous  scientific  intuition, 
has  gracefully  said  of  woman — "  It  is  of  no  moment 
to  her  own  worth  of  dignity  that  she  should  be  ac- 
painted  with  this  science  or  that  but  it  is  of  the 
gheat  importance  that  she  should  be  trained  in  habits 
)f  accurate  thought."  No  clearer  statement  of  woman's 
■equirementa  could  possibly  be  wished  for  or  made— 

2  U 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  read  thought  as  implying  and 
covering  action.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Kuskin  meant  that  woman  should  be  trained  in  habits 
of  accurate  action,  as  thought  without  consequent  action 
is  of  no  avail. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  a  man  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  failure  to  train  woman  in  habits  of  accurate 
thought  is  a  cause  of  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  mr 
weaker  sex ;  and  that  we  should  be  less  behind  the 
times  if  those  whose  slaves  we  are  made  greater 
demands  upon  us  and  set  us  a  brighter  example — ^if 
the  women  of  England  did  but  see  their  opportunity — 
if  they  did  but  understand  how  real  is  the  danger 
ahead  and  spur  us  on  to  arm  ourselves  betimes  against 
the  enemy,  whose  advance  guard  is  already  upon  us 
and  who  clearly  will  grant  no  quarter  in  the  future  to 
such  as  are  guilty  of  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  workings 
of  Nature. 

Training  in  domestic  knowingness  must  come  before 
training  in  household  management  if  the  latter  is  to 
he  effective.  I  use  the  expression  household  manage- 
ment advisedly  in  place  of  domestic  economy.  No 
one  in  this  country  does  or  can  think  of  economy  in 
connection  with  the  word  domestic — common  experi- 
ence shows  the  two  conceptions  to  be  altogether  in- 
compatible. If  a  more  rational  name  were  given  to 
Uic  subject  it  might  also  be  taught  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  is  at  present  possible.  Shakespeare  was 
not  often  in  the  wrong  but  he  certainly  was  in  saying 
"  What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  A  name  is  every- 
thing when  it  involves  not  merely  a  definition  but  a 
programme. 

The  point  of  this  introduction  is  that  if  you  ask 


me  what  you  are  to  teach  and  how  you  are  to  teach, 
I  would  say — anything  and  in  any  way,  provided  it 
lead  to  tlie  development  of  7iohs  in  coniieetion  with 
household  aff^^i^9.  I  would  urge  you,  however,  not  to 
attempt  too  much  but  to  remember  always  that  you 
are  seeking  to  form  habits  and  not  to  impart  mere 
knowledge. 

No  one  is  a  stronger  advocate  than  I  am  of  practical 
teaching — of  teachinjr  which  lias  direct  reference  to 
the  life  work  of  the  pupi! — and  I  think  the  moat  un- 
mitigated selfish  twaddle  is  ofteu  talked  of  the  value 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake ;  no  learning  is  of  any 
use  which  cannot  be  made  use  of  Kut  when  I  say 
life  work  of  the  pupil,  I  mean  the  whole  of  it — the 
whole  occupation  during  waking  hours.  I  altogether 
deprecate  the  mixing  up  in  school  of  training  in  method 
with  training  in  practice.  To  mix  up  cooking  with 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  heat,  as  is  done  in  some  of 
the  schemes  now  in  use,  appears  to  me  most  undesir- 
able. The  effects  of  heat  should  be  studied  in  such  a 
manner  and  with  the  aid  of  such  examples  that  when 
cooking  is  undertaken  a  clear  conception  should  be 
at  once  formed  of  the  part  the  heat  plays. 

The  necessary  subjects  in  a  coureo  intended  to 
give  training  in  domestic  knowingness  appear  to  me 
to  be — 

1.  Measitremmi  work — Undertaken  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  constituting  the  habit  of  measuring. 

2.  The  stiuly  of  water — -In  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  understand  its  uses. 

3.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  heat — Chiefly  on  water, 
involving  the  study  of  the  changes  in  the  properties 
of  water  produced  by  heat  changes. 

4.  I%€  study  of  air — More  particularly  in  relation 
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tn  the  part  it  playa  in  ordinary  changes  and  in 
combustion  of  fuel  and  food. 

Weigh  !  Weigh  !  I  Weigh  ! !  I 

It  is  now  customary  to  devote  much  time  to  e: 
cises  involving  linear  measurements  and  the  measure- 
ment of  areas,  using  squared  paper.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  work  and,  as  I  have 
before  pointed  out,  there  is  a  growing  danger  that 
the  exercises  will  assume  the  stereotyped  form  of  the: 
conventional  arithmetic  book ;  it  is  good  up  to  the 
point  of  teaching  accuracy  in  detenuining  dimensions 
and  it  is  most  useful  in  connection  with  the  arithmetic 
and  geogi-aphy  teaching;  but  it  is  dry  stuff  and  of 
slight  ulterior  value  in  comparison  with  weighing— an 
operation  in  which  young  cliildren  take  the  greatest 
delight,  altliough  they  soon  tire  of  exercises  in  mere 
linear  measurements.  And  they  are  right,  as  they 
nearly  always  are.  To  weigh,  you  must  get  up  andfl 
move  about;  but  the  rule  is  a  stick;  the  balance™ 
moves  and  shows  that  it  is  all  but  alive  in  doing  its 
work  ;  action  promotes  action.  Moreover,  in  weighing, 
all  the  elementary  rules  and  operations  in  arithmetic 
are  visualised^including  decimals- — aud  easily  learnt. 
Weighing  also  is  the  basis  of  household  thrift.  Ifl 
therefore  always  contend  that  weighing  should  be  so™ 
constantly  resorted  to  as  to  become  an  absolute  habit 
— something  should  be  weighed  almost  every  day. 
No  twaddle  should  be  tauglit  about  tlie  principles  of 
the  bitlancc — let  acadcmicaUy-inclined  examiners  and 
inspectors  form  a  class  among  themselves  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  such  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  matters : 
the  balance  should  he  used.  Fancy  the  state  of  per- 
fection we  shall  arrive  at  when  all  cooks  weigh  out 
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the  ingredients  of  their  concoctioHs ;  when  the  loss  in 
weight  which  the  joint  suffers  in  roasting,  IxjiHng  or 
baking  is  determined  and  consequently  some  thought 
ia  exercised  in  such  operations  ;  when  the  coal  pet 
on  the  fire  or  the  gas  burnt  is  weighed — at  least  meta- 
phorically^and  the  relation  between  quantity  used  and 
effect  produced  is  constantly  before  us — as  ifc  must  be 

)if  we  are  ever  to  put  a  stop  to  the  criminal  waste  of 
poal  and  of  almost  everything  going  on  at  the  present 
iime.  We  cannot  do  this  by  any  miniher  of  book 
leaaons  or  teaeliers'  solemn  warnings  spoken  once  or 
twice  in  that  indeterminate  period  yclept  a  blue  moon ; 
habits  antagonistic  to  wastefulness  must  be  engendered 
and  inculcated  in  some  practical  way.  I  believe  the 
balance  to  be  our  one  chance.  The  great  success 
^flffhich  has  attended  German  manufacturing  industry 
^Mn  modern  times  is  largely  a  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  what  I  would  call  the  Spirit  of  the  Balance 
into  the  works. 

But  the  balance  must  be  used  from  the  infant  in 

arms  and  kindergarten  stages  upwards.      1  am  moved 

to  make  this  statement  by  "  A  Science  Syllabus  for  a 

Secondary   School/'  which   recently   came   under   my 

notice.      It   is  true   that   it   is  for  those    poor  things 

known  as  boys,  wlio  apparently  may  be  called  upon 

to  suffer  almost  auy thing  short  of  rational  treatment 

in  these  days ;  but  as  I  am  not  sure  that  girls  are  not 

^kilso  likely  to  suffer  somewhat  similar  treatment,  I  am 

^anxious  to  put  forward  a  protest  and  appeal  on  their 

I      behalf  while  there  is  yet  time, 

H       The  syllabus  I  refer  to  provides  that,  in  the  first 

^"  year,  boys  of  an  average  age  of  11^  are  to  be  inducted 

into  Xature  Study  ;  but  linear  measurements  are  to  be 

begun  towards  the  end  of  the  year.     In  the  second. 
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reaaoning  faculties  are  most  easily  called  into  action 
and  wlien  the  powers  of  imagination  are  most  acutely 
and  spontaneously  exercised.  The  extent  and  character 
tf  our  reasoning  power  ia  necessarily  limited  hy  our 
opportunities  and  bounded  by  our  experience,  except 
so  far  as  imagination  carries  us  outside  experience ; 
cbOdren  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  with  matters 
entirely  outside  tlicir  experience,  suddenly  introduced 
their  notice;  but  if  the  way  be  properly  prepared, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  leading  them  to  master  what 
are  commonly  regai-ded  a'3  abstruse  problems.  My 
belief  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know  what  young 
people  are  capable  of  and  that  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  hampered  by  preconceived  opinions. 
I  Then  as  to  the  value  of  Nature  Study  as  a  pre- 
liminary subject,  surely  this  is  much  exaggerated.  It 
is  important  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  this  point.  We  cannot  do  too  much  to  inculcate  a 
love  of  Nature  and  to  cultivate  the  lesthetic  sense; 
but  how  difficult  thia  is,  especially  in  towns.  Were 
it  not  that  flowers  help  us,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible; and  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  in  the 
case  of  children  the  picking  of  the  tlowers  is  often  the 
chief  enjoyment :  the  aesthetic  sense  comes  later.  In 
the  future  we  shall  derive  more  aid  from  pliotographs 
— from  lantern  pictures  and  from  enlargements ;  but 
probably  it  will  be  some  time  ere  Thring's  dictum  is 
fully  apprecitited  that  "  Photography  to  the  teacher  is 
almost  as  great  an  invention  as  printing."  Too  many 
schools  still  sail  under  bare  poles;  their  walls  ate 
blankly  hideous. 

The  kind  of  Nature  Study  advocated  for  schools  ia 
very  poor  kind  of  fun  after  all,  looked  at  from  the 
lint  of  view  of  encouraging  a  love  of  Natiu'e.     And 
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when,  a5  it  usually  does,  it  develops  into  that  rank 
and   pretentious   hybrid   Physiography,  it   becomes   a 
shallow  fraud  as  a  means  of  training.     Huxley  never  fl 
did  a  worse  day's  work  that  when  he  put  forward  his 
lectures  in  the  form  of  a  text-book;  as  lectures  aud 
when  delivered  by  him  they  were  doubtless  admirable  ■ 
but  as  a  book  they  are  doing  infinite  injury  to  rational 
teaching.     You  cannot  study  Nature  unless  by  scientific 
methods.     You  must  observe,  compare,  measure  and  ■ 
weigh;  and  to  do  all  these  requires  training.     Thus, 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  syllabus  I   have   before 
referred  to  reads  :    *'  The  school  and  its  mtTroundhigs, 
Examination  of  wood  and  atone,  of  soil  and   gravel, 
comparison  of  soil  with  gravel  of  playgronnd."      The 
examination  can  be  nothing  more  than  word  painting 
unless  measurements  of  some   kind  are  made.     The 
main  difference  to  the  boy  between  garden  and  play- 
ground would  be  that  he  got  severe  gmvel  rash  andfl 
tore  the  knees  of   his  trousers  when  he  fell  oo   the 
latter.     Why  not  then  face  the  difficulty  at  once  and 
let  any  kind   of  measurement    that  is   necessary   be  ■ 
made  ?     Such  work  would  be  no  more  difficult  to  a 
child  and  far   more    interesting    than   mere  weather 
charting.     To   accord  relative  density  a   place   along 
with  weighing  in  a  third  year  course  for  boys  of  1  Sj  ■ 
and  to  qualify  it  with  the  bracketed  remark  "  (relative  H 
density  is  taken  as  the  boy  has  at  this  period  reached 
proportion  in  arithmetic)"  is  to  reduce  boys  to  a  state 
of    prehistoric     Ijelplessnesa.       My    friend    Professor 
Perry  would  say  and  prove  that  at  such  an  age  the 
boy  should  already  be  far  advanced  in  the  calculua 
In  his  recent  vigorous  address,  as  President   of    the 
Electrical  Engineers,  he  has  protested,  as  I  am  now 
doing,  against  the  terrible  conservatism  of  teachers  ii 
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holding  back  their  pupils.  Why  not  let  the  boy  or 
girl  learn  to  weigh,  as  well  as  to  measure  volume, 
as  soon  as  a  balance  can  he  handled ;  and  why 
not  familiarise  them  from  the  outset  with  the  con- 
ception of  density — the  amount  of  stuff  in  a  thing — 
rather  than  with  that  of  relative  density  ?  Why 
wait  also  until  the  fourth  year  course  to  ti-ot  out  the 
sacred  principle  of  Archimedes  ?  How  can  we  expect 
to  retain  our  maritime  supremacy  if  we  don't  teach 
boys  to  iinderatand  why  ships  iloat  until  they  are 
of  an  age  at  which  formerly  they  w^ere  thought  to 
be  capable  of  leading  cutting-out  expeditions  ?  For 
further  information  I  would  refer  you  to  Captain 
Marryat,  who  might  well  be  consulted  by  teachers  as 
to  what  boys  can  do,  for  his  stories  are  not  entirely  the 
product  of  his  imagination  but  are  based  on  solid  fact. 

To  come  down  from  the  clouds,  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  for  the  purposes  of  an  elementary 
course  it  is  unnecessary  and  even  undesirahle  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  measurement  and  consideration  of 
mere  lengths  and  areas ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  proceed 
almost  at  once  to  the  measurement  of  weights  and 
volume.  Areas  can,  if  necessary,  be  treated  fully  as 
part  of  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  ct»urse  but  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  dealt  with  iucid  en  tally. 

Begin  with  solids- — cubes  of  course.  Determine 
their  linear  dimensions,  study  the  properties  of  the 
square  and  hnd  the  area  of  the  cube  face.  Determine 
tlie  volume  of  the  cube  by  a  displacement  method. 
Weigh  the  water  it  displaces  and  let  it  be  seen  that 
the  weight  in  grams  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
volume  in  centinietre  cubes.  Although  I  say  do  all 
this,  I  mean,  of  course,  don't  do  it — yourselves ;  but 
make  the  children  do  it  all. 
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Next  determiue  tlie  weiglit  of  the  cube  and  from 
the  weight  and  volume,  infer  the  density — the  quantity 
of  stuff  in  a  cubic  centimetre.  Then,  if  you  will,  pay  fl 
Archhiiedes  the  coinplinient  of  following  his  example 
— weigh  the  cube  in  water;  you  will  be  happy  ever 
afterwards,  m  you  can  then  determine  the  volume  of  ■ 
any  solid,  whatever  its  shape,  and  so  infer  the  density 
in  grams  per  ex.  (not  the  relative  density)  of  the  stuff 
of  which  it  is  made.  Determine  the  density  of 
ordinary  coins  of  copper,  silver  and  gold  and  if  there 
be  a  child  in  the  class  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her 
mouth,  have  that  spoon  tested ;  in  other  words,  let  no 
opportunity  slip.  You  may  even  discourage  a  love  of 
mock  jewellery  by  contrasting  its  density  with  that  of 
gold  and  silver.  ■ 

Examine  liquids  as  well  as  solids.  Have  solutions 
made  of  various  strengths  of  salt  or  soda  and  let  their 
density  be  determined  and  let  these  be  used  in  sorting 
eggs^good  from  bad.  Let  some  girl  each  day  bring 
a  sample  of  milk  and  determine  its  density ;  put  the  ^ 
results  on  a  diagram.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  in  fl 
a  position  to  determine  the  degree  of  affinity  the  local 
milk  supply  bears  to  the  pump  and  you  may  even 
exercise  a  moral  influence  on  its  quality  and  thus  gain 
the  goodwill  of  all  the  mothers  with  young  children. 

Have  cubes  made  of  various  materials  or  blocks  of 
various  shapes,  if  you  will ;  in  any  case  gradually 
create  an  interest  in  and  the  desire  to  learn  something 
about  everything  that  comes  to  hand.  In  this  way  ^ 
you  will  really  study  the  school  and  its  surroundings  j  ■ 
yon  will  not  merely  talk  about  them  in  a  vague  and 
indeterminate  way.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  deal  with 
mattera  which  to  the  classical  mind  bear  a  transcendental 
aspect.     The  ball  is  an  object  loved  by  children ;  it  ia. 
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just  as  easj  to  weigh  a  ball  as  any  other  object  in 
water  and  so  determine  its  volume.  Its  diameter  is 
measured  witliout  difficulty,  A  section  through  the 
middle  of  a  hall  is  evidently  circular.  The  area  within 
a  circle  is  easily  deduced  by  means  of  squared  paper 
and  the  relation  of  circurat^rence  to  diameter — the 
mystic  ir — ^eveii  more  easily  found  with  the  aid  of  a 
ribbon  reel  or  a  cup.  It  is  then  child's  play  to  develop 
the  rule  ibr  finding  the  area  within  a  circle  and  even 
to  pass  from  the  square  on  the  radius  to  the  corre- 
sponding cube  and  to  discover  what  relation  the  volume 
of  the  sphere  bears  to  tt  and  tlie  cube  on  the  radius. 
And  then  in  view  of  our  interest  in  the  land  surface 
of  our  globe,  you  may  well  go  on  to  defcermiue  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  by  stripping  off  the  cover  from  a 
tennis  ball,  spreading  it  out  and  outlining  it  on  paper 
and  then  dividing  up  the  area  into  centimetre  squares. 
AH  sorts  of  problems  about  the  globe  tlien  become 
real  and  easily  understood.  But  I  do  not  consider 
this  example  belongs  properly  to  a  girl's  elementary 
course. 

If  only  properly  introduced,  all  such  exercises  as  I 
have  referred  to  are  easily  carried  out  and  understood. 
Last  year  I  explained  how  I  thought  they  might  be 
led  up  to  with  great  advantage  by  means  of  some 
simple  story.  Another  year's  experience  has  more 
than  confirmed  this  view.  The  story  of  the  Three 
Giants  in  Stead's  Id.  series  of  Books  f 07-  the  Bairns  has 
proved  invaluable  and  I  most  strongly  recommend  it 
as  a  text-book  in  studying  the  properties  of  water; 
yon  cannot  buy  a  cheaper  one  and  there  is  not 
another  to  equal  it  for  very  young  children.  And  the 
effect  of  using  such  books  is  reciprocal.  Gradually,  as 
the  allegory  is  interpreted  and  its  meaning  made  clear 
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in  practice,  the  force  of  the  imrrative  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious  and  afterwards  less  effort  is  required 
to  understand  a  story ;  a  hidden  meaning  is  sought 
for,  in  fact,  where  before  none  was  seen. 

To  conchide  wliat  I  have  to  say  about  uiCiiBurement 
work,  let  me  insist  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  teaching 
mensuration  by  practioal  methods  but  of  forming  the 
habit  of  measuring  and  weighing  with  all  the  attendant 
consequences ;  therefore  exercises  such  as  I  liave 
referred  to  mnst  be  repeated  (n^e?-  and  over  again  but 
of  course  in  a  varied  form  if  desirable ;  and  they  must 
never  be  mere  demonstrations.  As  far  as  possible,  it 
must  always  be  some  little  piece  of  juvenile  research 
work  that  is  undertaken,  some  little  problem  that  is 
worked  out.  And  in  order  to  induce  habits  of  regular 
systematic  observation,  all  sorts  of  nioasurements 
should  be  kept  going  and  discussed — thermometer  and 
barometer  may  be  read;  squares  of  flannel  of  known 
size  may  be  weighed  daily  and  the  change  in  raoistness 
determined ;  the  amount  of  gas  burned  daily  may  be 
registered-  All  such  observations  must  be  recorded 
as  diagrams  \  quite  young  children  may  be  led  tO'fl 
appreciate  these,  even  if  they  only  regard  them  from  ™ 
the  same  point  of  view  as  they  do  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  Alice  grew  taller  or  shorter  when  down  the 
rabbit's  hole  in  Wonderland.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  cannot,  because  the  average  reader  of  a  daily 
paper  is  blind  to  the  meaning  oi'  the  diagrams  given 
iu  representation  of  changes  in  the  weather  conditions. 
And  as  to  the  value  of  such  work,  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  we  should  gain  if  housekeepers  kept 
before  them  some  graphic  record  of  the  consumption 
of  articles  in  common  use ;  how  much  waste  might 
thereby  be  prevented  because  noticed. 


t.      Something   is    needed    to   bring  home  to  echools 
jgenerallj — kindergartens   included — the   mental    and 
moral    value    of    measurement    work.       If    Eudyard 
Kipling  could  but  be  pei*siiaded  to  write  a  song  with 
the   refrain  '*  Weigh,  weigh,  weigh/*  which   could   be 
hummed  and  danced  to   by  girls  during  the  science 
lessons  and  sung  un    state   occasions  in   colleges  and 
^-universities  he   would   be   doing   infinite   senice.     A 
^■writer  in  the  Times  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  very  admir- 
able letter  on  "Presumptuous  Judgment/*  complains 
»that  nowhere  are  young  people  taught  "  what  data  are 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  about 
anything  "  and  lie  points  out  how  serious  are  the  con- 
setjuences  of  tliia  neglect.      If  people  learn  to  weigh 
things^  they    will    perhaps    in    time    learn    to    weigh 
^Lopinions ;  the  experiment  is  worth  trying  in  any  case. 
^"       The  work  I  have  sketched  out  should  occupy  at  the 
very  least  two  years,     No  shorter  period  will  permit 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  exercises  being  worked   to 

k produce  the  requisite  moral  effect.     Even  if  the  course 
proceed  no  further  and  yet  this  part  be  done  thoroughly. 


I 
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Water,  Water,  eyerywhekb! 

I  pass  now  to  tbe  second  and  third  sections  of  my 
programme,  those  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
properties  of  water  and  of  tlie  effect  of  heat  changes, 
t  is  necessary  to  take  these  together.  Very  probably 
much  will  have  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
work  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  section  of  the  pro- 
gramnje ;  iix  fact  it  is  only  on  paper  that  the  work  can 
be  divided  up  into  sections ;  but  still  water  will  have 
^Tieen  studied,  not  water  as  au  active  substance-  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  study  of  water  may  well  be 
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introduced  by  reference  to  Stcad'g  atory  of  tlie  Th'es 
GianU.  t)ne  of  the  giants  in  this  is  Aq^taJlumB — 
Moving  water;  and  another  is  Vaporifer — Steam. ^B 
The  idea  of  work  in  connection  with  momnff  and 
heated  water  is  delightfully  brought  out  and  in  a  way 
which  appeals  to  children,  ^| 

The  study  of  water — the  most  important  substance 
in  the  universe,  if  there  be  any  one  substance  which 
can  be  said  to  be  the  most  important— begins  as  soonH 
as  water  is  weighed  out  and  its  density  determined 
and  when  things  are  weighed  in  it.     Of  course,  rain 
water  will  be  contrasted  with  the  water  in  ordinary™ 
use.     As  the  sea  plays  so  important   a  part   in  our 
history,  it  is  desirable  and  possible,  now  that  sea  water 
is  procurable  in  the  larger  inland  towns,  to  compare  itfl 
with  ordinary  water  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible. 
The  fact  that  sea  w^ater  is  salt  naturally  suggests  that 
there  is  salt  in  it,  so  some  is  boiled  down  and  the  sal4i^| 
compared  with  ordinary  salt  under  the  microscope  and 
otherwise — as  you  will.     Then  the  amount  of  salt  is 
found  out  (by  evaporating   a  known   quantity   in   afl 
beaker — the  salt  creeps  too  much  in  a  dish)  and  a 
solution  of  salt  is  prepared  of  a  strength  corresponding 
to  that  of  sea  water,     A  saturated   solution   of   sal 
may   also    be   made    and    its    density,   strengtli,   etc,, 
determined — -and,  if  you  will,  the  relation   between 
the  density  of  the  liquid  and  the   amount  of   salt 
in  solution :  so  as  to  drive  home  the  value  of  density 
as  a  criterion  of  amount  of  dissolved  matter  and  hence 
the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  density  of  milk, 
for  example. 

You  see  all  this  is  pure  nature  study  but  scien- 
tifically worked  out.  In  the  courae  of  the  experiments, 
the  hidden  and  ordinarily  unjferceived  activity  of  water 
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is  discovered.  And  when  siu'li  information  is  (lelinitely 
graven  on  your  pupils'  minda,  you  can  lead  them  to 
infiuire,  Tjpith  understaiiding,  what  the  sea  is  and  why 
it  is  salt;  further^  if  it  is  only  salt  that  h  washed  hy 
fXain  from  off  the  laud  into  the  rivers  and  ao  into  the 
in  short,  if  there  be  not  other  things  besides  salt 
in  the  sea*  It  ia  au  exerciae  de  huve,  perhaps,  bnt  a 
true  analysis,  valuable  beyond  compare  for  the  iusight 
it  affords,  to  boil  down,  say,  25  litres  of  sea  water;  to 
separate  the  salts— six  or  seven  are  easily  isolated ; 
aud  to  gain  some  slight  knowledge  of  their  remarkably 
different  character  To  those  who  have  had  such  an 
perience  the  sight  of  the  sea  must  call  up  visions 
ither  than  those  of  mere  moving  water  and  pleasant 
memories  j  if  in  early  youth  attention  were  thus 
called  to  sea  water,  tlie  vacuity  of  mind  noticeable  iu 
ordinary  trippers  would  perhaps  be  tempered  by  some 
slight  display  of  interest  in  the  woudrous  fluid  before 
their  eyes. 

The  separation  of  the  water  from  the  salt  by  dis- 
tillation is  an  important  exercise  to  have  undertaken 
as  leading  to  a  conception  of  purtj  water,  after  which 
^cloud  formation  and  rain   become  possible  subjects  to 

considered  in  class.  If  time  permit,  it  ia  then 
worth  while  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion between  temperature  and  rate  of  evaporation  by 
heating  water  in  a  cylindrical  glass  dish  during  known 
times  at  known  temperatures  and  determining  the 
amount  evaporated.  Such  experiments  are  easily 
made  if  only  proper  care  be  taken;  they  have  a 
bearing  on  the  drying  of  clothes  and  are  very  valu- 
able as  leading  to  some  notice  being  taken  of  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  as  to  which  the 
average   housekeeper    appears    to    be    a    non- sentient 
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being.  But  their  chief  effect  must  be  to  develop 
some  faint  glimmering  of  the  research  spirit,  A  cook 
who  had  learnt  to  work  systematically  and  to  experi- 
raeut  might  be  very  valuable  and  such  training  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  sterile  field  of  British  cookery 
becoming  a  region  of  luxuiiant  growth. 

The  boiling  of  water  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
most  serious  study.  How  few  housekeepers  really 
know  when  water  does  boil.  That  it  boils  at  a 
definite  point  on  the  thermometric  scale,  must,  of 
course,  be  noticeti ;  but  don't  bother  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  thermometer.  Teach  yonr  pupils  to 
use  it  withotti  hreaking  it  and  have  it  used  as  frequently 
as  possible.  Bakers  in  these  days  know  at  what 
temperature  bread  should  be  baked  j  does  any  cook 
know  at  what  temperature  a  pie  should  be  baked  or  a 
joint  roasted  ?  The  day  must  come  when  it  will  be 
impossible  that  the  pie  resemble  either  a  clown's  face 
or  a  cinder;  when  cooks  have  some  appreciation  of 
temperature  through  having  learnt  at  school  to  use  a 
thermometer.  The  boiling  point  of  sea  or  salt  water 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  and  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting the  escape  of  steam ;  there  is  no  need  to 
introduce  the  complex  conception  of  pressure,  or  to 
give  any  explanation  of  boiling  point,  as  all  cooking  is 
done  so  near  the  sea  level  in  this  countiy.  But  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  value  of  the  digester  in 
boiling  down  bones  for  soup  depends  on  the  raising  of 
the  boiling  point.  It  is  important  also,  in  order  that 
boilers  may  not  be  burst,  to  make  it  clear  that  water 
expands  greatly  on  becoming  steam— there  is  no  better 
way  of  doing  this  than  by  determining  the  density  of 
Bteam,  which  need  not  be  a  difficult  operation. 

There  are  two  important  investigations  which  may 
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be,  or  rather  must  be,  carried  out  during  this  part 
the  course.  To  drive  home  the  truth  that  even  to 
boil  water  costs  money  and  that  there  is  no  need  to 
waste  fuel  over  it,  the  amount  of  gas  burnt  in  raising 
known  weights  of  water  to  the  boiling  point  should  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  gas  meter  attached  to  the 
burner  used.  The  difference  in  efficiency  between  a 
clean,  nicely  polished  saucepan  or  kettle  and  one  coated 
with  a  stony  cake  of  biturainous  matter  by  use  over  a 
smoky  fire  could  sooner  or  later  be  made  apparent 
and  the  importance  of  considering  the  external  as  vrell 
as  the  internal  eleanhness  of  cooking  vessels  would  be 
generally  realised.  ■ 

Even  the  long-standing  debate  as  to  whether  a 
metal  or  a  stoneware  teapot  is  to  be  preferred  might 
be  settled  by  careful  determination  of  the  rate  at 
which  water  cooled  in  them ;  and  of  course  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cosy  could  be  taken  into  account.  At  the 
mention  of  the  teapot  in  this  connection  a  happy  vision 
comes  before  my  eyes  of  a  time  when  measurement 
work  at  school  will  have  had  its  proper  influence, 
and  in  consequence  of  continued  balance -worship  a 
"  quantitative  sense "  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the 
female  mind ;  then  both  tea  and  coftee  will  be  made 
of  uniform  strength  from  day  to  day  and  will  lose  the 
reputation  of  being  subject  to  greater  variation  than 
even  the  English  climate. 

The  office  of  water  as  a  cleansing  agent  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  most  thorough  study  and  none  is 
more  deserving  of  attention.  The  effect  that  gieafse 
has  in  preventing  a  surface  from  being  wetted  is  easily 
noticed  ;  it  is  difficult  to  lead  people  to  remove  grease 
in  a  rational  way — by  thoroughly  rubbing  over  the 
dirtied  surface  with  some  soft  material  moistened  with 
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soda  solution  and  then  rinsing  in  running  water.  The 
conventional  practice  of  puttinjr  soda  into  hot  water  in 
a  more  or  less  greasy  tub  and  then  inmiersiiig  the 
greasy  objects  is  very  ineffective  in  comparison. 

I  may  here  interject  tlie  hope  that,  if  this  subject 
be  taken  up,  something  will  be  done  to  cheek  the 
sinful  waste  of  water  which  is  everywhere  couute- 
nanced.  In  rinsing  out  a  vessel  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fill  it  up  with  water;  it  is  far  better  to  allow  a 
modeiate  quantity  to  ruu  in,  then  to  pour  this  out 
and  to  repeat  these  operations  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  hand  should  always  be  kept  on  the 
tap  and  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  of  water  has 
been  let  out  the  tap  should  be  closed.  In  laboratories 
and  kitchens  lx>th  gas  and  water  are  constantly  wasted 
through  thoughtlessness  and  eyelessness ;  the  waste  is>^ 
of  less  consequence  than  the  mental  attitude  which 
permits  it  to  go  on  unchecked.  If  the  old  adage  of 
the  pounds  taking  care  of  themselves  were  thought  o^fl 
in  this  connection,  it  would  be  gi-eatly  to  our  advantage. 
I  mention  this  because  I  am  anxious  to  impress  on 
teachers  who  may  engage  in  elementary  experimental 
work  that  they  will  have  infinite  opportunity  of 
practically  inculcating  moral  habits,  and  that  it  is  the 
very  fact  that  the  work  presents  these  opportunitie 
that  makes  it  of  such  value. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  hot  water  haff^ 
superior  cleansing  properties ;  it  is  well  to  determine 
whether  this  is  because  it  is  hot  or  because  it  has 
been  heated.  That  rain  water  is  "  soft  "  in  comparison 
with  river  or  well  water  is  also  generally  recognised™ 
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To  trace  the  difference  to  the  solid  matter  in  solution 
is  not  didicult  but,  if  time  permit,  tliis  question  should 
be  gone  into  very  thoroughly  with   the   aid  of  soap 
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solution.  The  determinatioa  of  "  hardness  "  is  a  most 
excellent  t^xercise  and  one  wliich  is  very  easily  carrietl 
out  by  children. 

Coming  back  to  steam — to  enforce  the  lespon  that 
much  heat  is  expended  in  making  steam  and  that, 
therefore,  steam  should  not  be  needlessly  wasted,  the 
heat  capacity  of  steam  should  be  determined. 

As  yet,  I  have  not  referred  to  ice — at  leasts  ita 
density  nmst  be  determined,  in  order  that  tiie  irre* 
sistible  force  with  which  water  expands  on  freezing 
may  be  realised.  Ocular  demonstration  that  bursting 
attends  solidification  is  easily  given  by  filling  a  medicine 
bottle  with  water  and  freezing  it.  Of  course,  the 
penny-ice  man's  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  will 
be  studied  io  the  course  of  these  experiments  and 
some  note  made  of  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
working  with  it.  Ice-making  being  part  of  the  cook's 
art,  such  exercisea  are  of  domestic  value  and  are  highly 
appreciated  ii'  a  practical  end  be  given  to  them :  children 
love  ices. 

Air,  Fire  and  Fuel 

Of  the  last  section  in  my  programme,  air,  I  propose 
to  say  nothing  now  i  it  is  less  necessary  to  deal  with 
it,  as  so  much  has  been  written  already  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  a  text-book  in  an  hour. 


The  Duchess!     The  Ddchess! 

Having  used  the  word  text-boo kj  let  me  point  out 
that  no  text  "book  must  ever  be  allowed  in  classes  such 
as  are  under  discussion.  Each  child  should  write  its 
own  text-book  and  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  Imly 
possession.  The  notes  of  the  work  must  be  most 
carefully  written  out,  at  first  as  a  draft  but  eventually 
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as  neatly  as  poasible,  in  the  form  of  a  connected 
— not  split  up  into  paragraphs,  please,  by  ruled  linei^ 
Do  not  forget  also  that  the  aiiawer  niu3t  not  be  placed 
in  advance  of  the  account  of  the  work  done :  the  motive 
for  the  experiment  must  come  fii-at,  then  the  descrip-j 
tion  of  t!ie  work  done^  next  the  residfca  :  Jinally,  fJu 
moral.  And  the  motive  and  the  moral  must  be  held 
to  be  of  supreme  importance.  Tlie  sapient  remaik  of 
the  Mock  Turtle :  "  No  wise  fish  would  go  anywhere 
without  a  porpoise,"  and  the  far-reaching  couclusion  o|fl 
the  Duchess :  *'  Everything  a  got  a  moral  if  only  you 
can  find  it,"  should  live  in  tlie  children's  memory.  In 
fact,  the  cry  of  "  The  Duchess  I  The  Duchess !  "  at  tli^ ' 
close  of  an  experiment  should  suffice  to  call  the  claa 
to  order  and  lead  each  child  to  consider  what  had 
been  learnt.  It  would  do  us  all  good  to  bear  these 
sayings  of  the  Mock  Turtle  and  the  Duchess  more  in 
mind :  perhaps  we  should  then  often  find  ourselves^ 
like  AUcCj  in  Wonderland. 
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My  main  concern  has  been  to  impress  on  yon 
points  of  view  from  which  it  seems  to  me  we  mi: 
endeavour  to  teach  our  elementary  classes.  I  care 
little  what  is  taught,  provided  the  method  be  sound 
and  the  discipline  secured ;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  veiy  little,  if  that  little  be  well  done — in  fact, 
whatever  pressure  be  brought  upon  you  by  inconsiderate 
inspectors  with  "  Oliver  Twist "  tendencies  (there  arffl 
many  such  abroad),  if  yon  are  honestly  convinced  that 
you  are  going  ahead  as  fast  as  is  desirable,  if  your 
teaching  is  to  have  its  proper  moral  effect,  resent  andlfl 
resist  aU  pressure  to  teach  more  facts.  Little  attention 
need  be  paid  to  the  precise  order  in  which  subject®  ai-Q, 
taken,  provided  it  be  not  an  illogical  one — bear  thi 
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most  carefully  in  mind  when  face  to  face  with  a 
syllabus.  There  is  one  at  present  before  the  public 
which  commences  with  forinulj:e ;  score  the  hue  ont 
and  never  think  of  eren  mentioning  formuliB- — they 
concern  speciiilista  and  are  not  for  children. 

I  shall  do  no  injustice  if  I  say  that  few  teachers 
are  prepared  to  follow  a  course  such  as  I  suggest. 
Let  me  conclude  by  expressing];  the  earnest  hope  tliat 
all  will  at  least  try.  The  great  distinction  between 
the  older  methods  and  those  we  are  now  seeking  to 
introduce  is  that  ours  are  self-educative.  Teachers 
who  honestly  endeavour  to  carry  out  simple  experi- 
mental exercises  in  the  spirit  we  advocate  and  who 
themselves  seek  to  be  discoverers  will,  T  believe,  find 
the  path  of  discovery  grow  easier  from  day  to  day  and 
pi"ogTess  less  and  less  of  an  effort.  The  only  danger 
lies  in  underrating  the  difficulties.  I  believe  the  surest 
road  to  success  will  be  to  watch  most  carefully  the 
workings  of  the  child's  unbiassed  mind,  to  follow  its 
promptings  and  to  satisfy  its  longings  as  far  as  possible. 
We  shall  all  gain  by  maliing  the  children  our  friends 
and  regarding  ourselves  as  fellow  learners  with  them 
— ^not  as  their  taskmasters. 


XXII 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  MATTER 

When  you've  used  up  all  the  borax  and  the  beads  no 
longer  charm, 
When  you've  made  sufficient  sulphuretted  stencli, 
Will  you  kindly  drop  a  rider  on  the  graduated  arm 

Of  the  little  Becker  balance  on  the  bench. 
You  have  learnt  a  lot  of  symbols,  long  equations  and 
the  rest 
And  of  these  just  like  a  parrot  you  can  chatter 
But  have  you  thought  of  trying  on  your  own  account 
to  test 
The  Indestructibility  of  Matter  ? 

Gramme  weight — drachm  weight — weight  of  a  hundred 
grains. 
(Fifty  thousand   boys   and  girls,  it's  all    the  same 
to-day. 
Each  of  them  doing  his  own  research,  each  of  them 
using  his  brains.) 
Put  the  weights  in  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — 
weigh — weigh ! 

Oh,  argon  you  have  read  about  and  modestly  you  own 
That  you  think  you're  fully  able  to  declare, 
422 
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I    With  au  accuracy  limited  by  paper-space  alone, 
'         The  percentage  compoaition  of  the  air. 

You  have  seen  the  rose  and  jessamine  grow  chnibing 
'neath  the  eaves 
And  in  autumn  heard  their  leaves  fall  pitter-patter ; 
But  do  you  see  you're  proving,  as  you  burn  the  faded 
leaves, 
The  Indestructibility  of  Matter  ? 

Eed  leaf — dead  leaf— leaf  that  is  chaired  and  hot, 

Leaf  of  a  rose  or  buttercup, — it's  all  the  same  to-day. 
Each  of  them  serving  to  prove  the  law. — And  what's 
to  he  done  with  the  shot  ? 
Put  it  into  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — weigh — 
weigh  ; 

Of  your  knowledge  of  your   bone  and   blood's   com- 
ponents you  are  proud 
(No  doubt  you  have  a  list  of  them  by  heart). 
You  cfin  tell  in  learned  language  that  would  mystify 
the  crowd 
How  the  oxyhftmoglobin  plays  its  part. 
But  you've  seen  the  grasses  growing  by  the  margin  of 
the  lake, 
And  you've  watched  the  brawsing  herd  grow  slowly 
fatter, 
Yet   have   you    thought   you're  proving,  when  you're 
lunching  oft"  a  steak, 
The  Indestructibility  of  Matter  ? 

Gramme  weight— drachm  weight — weight  of  a  hundred 
grains. 
(Fifty  thousand   boys  and  girls,  it's  all  the  same 
to-day. 
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Each  of  them  doing  his  own  research,  each  of  them 
using  his  brains.) 
Put  the  weights  in  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — 
weigh — weigh ! 

We  have  burrowed  in  the  coal-pits,  we  have  quarried 
out  the  stone, 
We  have  forged  a  house  of  iron  in  the  flame. 
But  the  whirlwind  and  the  rain-cloud  they  shall  reap 
where  we  have  sown, 
Nought  shall  last  of  that  we  builded  but  the  name. 
Yet  although  our  work  shall  perish,  though  it  crumble 
into  dust. 
Which  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens  freely  scatter, 
There  is  evidence  convincing  in  that  scattered  iron  rust 
Of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 

Brown  rust — town  rust — rust  from  the  country  gates, 
Rust  from  an  old   torpedo  boat,  it's  all  the  same 
to-day. 
All  of  it  serving  to  prove  the  law. — And,  what's  to  be 
done  with  the  weights  ? 
Put  them  into  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — weigh — 
weigh  !  M.  S. 


TKAmiNG    COLLEGE   COURSE   OF    GENERAL 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

SYLLABUS 

Object  tStudies.  —  Instruction  in  the  methods  of 
leading  children  to  notice  and  examine  carefully  the 
materials  at  hand,  which  have  heen  collected  in 
their  district,  inchiding  botanical  objects,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  describe  them  and  distinguish  their 
properties  and  characteristics  in  so  far  as  these  may 
be  determined  by  the  eye  and  with  the  aid  of  a  simple 
lens,  a  pocket  knife  or  file  and  hammer  and  anvil. 

Measurement  of  Length  and  ^rta,— Instruction  in 
the  art  of  measuring,  especially  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  utility  of  measurements  and  of  de- 
veloping accuracy  in  descriptions  havinj^  reference 
to  the  position  of  objects,  etc.  This  sJiould,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  part  of  the  instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing.  The  schoolroom  and  its  furni- 
ture, the  school  building  and  the  playground  should 
he  measured  and  simide  plans  thereof  drawn  to  scale 
and  coloured  and  their  areas  calculated.  The  instruction 
should  involve  the  use  of  the  plumb  bob  and  level 
and  of  simple  nietliods  of  measuring  and  setting  out 
angles  nnd  of  surveying. 
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Weighing, — Instruction  in  weigliing  as  an  exercise 
and  as  a  discipline  but  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view,  e.g.,  to  obtain  "  statistical "  information  about 
some  familiar  object  wliich  may  be  subject  to  variation 
in  weight,  so  that  the  conception  of  average  or  mean 
weight  may  be  developed  and  established. 

The  measurement  of  volume  and  the  determination 
of  the  relation  between  mass  and  volume  {ix.,  density) 
should  be  led  up  to  by  determination  of  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water  and  other  fluids  and  the  densities  of 
common   materials   should   be   determined  in   various 


I 
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ways. 

PJiyBical  Properties  of  Water. — ^Instruction  in  the 
discoveiy  of  the  properties  of  liquid  water,  ice  and  ^ 
steara  This  should  include  the  study  of  the  carrying  ^ 
power  of  water,  with  some  reference  to  ships — ^of  its 
transporting  and  eroding  power  with  reference  to 
physical  geogi'aphy — ^and  of  its  solvent  power,  sea- 
water  being  considered  in  this  connection.  ^ 

The  study  of  ice  should  involve  the  determination 
fits  density  and  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  the  expansion  of  water  on  becoming  ice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bursting  of  pipes  in  winter  and  the 
action  of  frost  ou  the  soil ;  glaciers  and  icebergs  may 
be  considered  incidentally. 

The  study  of  steam  should  involve  the  determina- 
tion of  tlie  change  of  volume  in  water  when  heated, 
the  density  of  steam,  the  vapour  pressure  of  water  at 
various  temperatures,  the  heat  capacity  of  ste^ni; 
and  should  lead  up  to  an  understanding  of  its  use  in 
the  steam-engine.  The  evaporation  of  water  under 
ordinary  conditions  should  be  carefully  studied  over  a 
considerable  period  and  discussed  in  connection  with 
rainfall  and  the  airing  and  drying  of  clothes. 
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Physiml  Properties  of  Air. — The  pressure  exercised 
by  air  aud  similar  fluids,  as  well  as  the  effect  on  air 
of  changes  in  temperature,  should  be  studied  inci- 
dentally in  developing  the  method  of  determining 
vapour  pressure.  The  pump  and  barometer,  the  drying 
power  of  air,  ventilation,  winds,  etc;.,  would  require 
consideration  in  this  section  of  the  course. 

Chemical  Studies  of  Earth,  Fire  and  Air. — Chalk 
or  limestone,  regarded  as  a  typical  earth,  should  be 
very  thoroughly  studied  and  the  discovery  made  that 
it  consists  of  lime  aud  a  gRS. 

The  burning  of  ordinary  combustibles  and  of 
common  metals  and  the  rusting  of  these  latter  should 
be  studied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  origin  "  of  fire  and  the  composition 
of  air. 

Grmcth  of  Plmifs.—A  series  of  observations,  a.^  far 
as  possible  quautitativCj  on  germination  and  growth  of 
plants,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  their  manner  of 
growth,  of  the  importance  of  water  and  that  they 
derive  their  food  both  from  the  air  and  tlie  soil.  Sugar, 
starch,  fat,  lean  meat,  white  of  egg  and  bone  should 
be  examined  incidentally,  so  as  to  establish  the  differ- 
ence between  organic  and  inorganic  materials.  Simple 
experiments  should  be  made  with  malt  extract  and 
yeast,  so  that  the  action  of  enzymes  in  digestion  and 
of  organisms  in  promoting  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion and  decay  might  be  understood. 
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I        NOTES  OS  THE  TEACIUNa  OF  GENERAL  ELEMENT- 
^^  ARY  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SCIEN- 

^^  TIFIC  METHOD. 

The  prime  object  in  view  in  teaching  this  subject 
must  be  to  develop  individuality  and  to  inculcate  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
the  teachers  in  training  should  become  exact  workers 
and  should  be  led  to  acquire  and  exercise  the  powers 
of  observinj^  and  of  reasoning  from  observation,  as  well 
a^  tbe  abihty  to  set  practical  questions  and  to  obtain 
answers  to  such  questions  by  practical  means ;  in  a 
word,  to  experiment  Not  merely  to  make  experiments 
to  order,  however,  but  with  a  carefully  thought  out 
purpose,  in  a  carefully  thought  out  manner,  deliberately 
and  precisely,  so  that  they  may  afterwai'da  be  able  to 
make  all  possible  use  of  the  information  gained  in  giving 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  and  in  devising  such 
furtljer  experiments  as  may  be  necessary  to  solve  the 
problem  under  consideration.  An  art  has  to  be  acquired 
— not  mere  knowledge ;  but  much  useful  knowledge  is 
necessarily  gained  in  the  coTirse  of  such  work,  as  the 
problems  investigated  and  the  materials  used  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  chosen  so  as  to  bear  on  common 
experience  and  on  common  phenomena. 

The  work  should  be  done  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  subject  will  be  taught  in  the 
school.  The  course  should  be  based  on  and  be  con- 
terminous with  the  school  course.  It  will  rarely  be 
possible,  under  existing  conditions,  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  stage :  nor  will  this  he  necessary,  as  ample 
opportunity  will  always  be  found  within  the  school 
course  if  it  be  once  understood  that  thoroughness  is 
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the  coudition  of  fundatuental  importance.  Exercises 
that  may  appear  to  be  very  siinple  and  even  trivial 
at  firafc,  will  soon  be  fouiidj  as  experience  is  gained,  to 
admit  of  development  and  to  deserve  aerioua  and 
extended  study.  Moreover,  it  is  most  important  that 
students  should  learn  to  deal  with  h  given  theme  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  to  expand  it ;  therefore,  it  wiil  be 
desirable  to  encourage  them  to  suijfgest  alternative 
methods  and  alternative  ways  of  putting  the  same 
question  experimentally— in  fact,  that  they  should  be 
fully  practised  in  working  riders  with  little  or  no 
assistance. 

The  course  should  lead  the  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  principles  and  methods  common  to 
several  branches  of  science ;  they  should  learn  to 
understand  common  physical  phenomena  and  the 
nature  of  chemical  change  as  exemplified  in  everyday 
life ;  but  the  teaching  of  technical  detiiila  will  be  quite 
out  of  place,  as  a  rule.  Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  encourage  an  intelligent  interest  in  natural 
objects  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  natural 
phenomena. 

The  following  scheme  is  drawn  up  by  way  of 
illustration— not  so  nmch  with  the  object  of  laying 
down  a  detailed  programme  but  rather  in  order  to 
show  how  the  subject  may  be  treated,  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  to  children  that  they  are  engaged  on  work  in 
direct  relation  with  their  daily  life  and  surroundings. 

Object  Studies 

Object  Studies — not  object  lessons,  in  which  the 
teacher  does  almost  everything — should  form  the  basis 
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of  the  iusLructiou  and  every  attempt  sliould  be  made 
from  the  begioning  to  give  these  a  quantitative  farm. 

[A  (steel)  foot-rule  sliould  always  be  available, 
divided  oa  one  face  along  one  edge  into  centimetres 
and  millimetres,  along  the  other  into  inches  and 
tenths,  the  two  edges  of  the  opposite  face  having  the 
inch  divided  in  other  ways.] 

Collections  may  be  made  of  the  various  materials 
to  be  had  in  the  district  or  used  in  daily  life,  in 
building,  etc.  Each  of  these  in  turn  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  its  properties  determined ;  at 
the  same  time,  each  should  be  described  in  writing. 
In  carrying  out  such  work,  much  may  l>e  done  with  the 
aid  of  a  pocket  knife,  a  tile,  a  hammer  aud  anvil  (a 
common  flat-iron)  and  a  pocket  lens;  in  fact,  when 
teachers  hiive  once  learnt  to  supervise  such  work,  they 
will  be  astonished  at  the  opportunities  it  affords  and 
how  interesting  it  may  be  made ;  but  its  most  im- 
portant side  is  the  efifect  it  has  in  leading  children 
gradually  to  notice  aud  study  things  systematically 
aud  to  record  their  observations. 

While  such  work  is  going  on,  things  generally — 
the  I'ooni  and  its  furoitnre,  the  school  building  and  the 
playground — may  be  measured.  Plans  or  maps  to 
scale  should  then  be  drawn  and  coloured.  Opportunity 
wo\dd  be  given  in  the  coui-se  of  such  work  to  deter- 
mine areas  and  the  need  would  arise  of  measuring 
angles  and  of  setting  these  out.  Experiments  with  the 
plumb  bob  and  the  spirit-level  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  stage  aud  it  would  be  well  to  teach  simple 
methods  of  surveying  the  playground,  etc.,  preparatoiy 
to  map-makmg. 

Even  in  towns,  children  may  obtain  leaves  of 
parlous  common  trees,  shrubs  and  plants — ^they  might 
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be  led  to  make  outline  drawings  and  even  blue-pa^  ^i- 
pi'iuts  of  these,  to  lueasiii*  them,  to  describe  then*,  to 
preserve  them,  to  skeletonise  them,  to  draw  and  colour 
pictures  of  them,  to  notice  wlien  they  appear,  the 
changes  they  undergo  and  when  they  disappear,  etc. 
Each  child  should  record  all  sueli  work  in  a  book  kept 
lor  the  purpose.  In  the  eonntr)^,  such  work  might  be 
carried  much  further  than  in  town  and  the  eyes  of 
the  children  cultivated  to  notice  what  is  about  them, 
lutline  maps  might  be  made  of  the  school  district 
by  enlarging  the  survey  maps  by  means  of  a  simple 
pantograph ;  on  these  might  be  indicated  where 
trees,  etc.,  autl  of  what  kind  were  growing.  Maps 
might  be  made  showing  the  distribution  of  {jarticular 
trees  or  plants  in  the  district  and  attention  drawn 
tijer  or  later  to  the  correlated  differences  of  soil  or 
situation.  In  a  similar  way,  outline  maps  might  be 
^^tilled  in  to  show  the  features  of  the  district. 

^P       Weighing  should  be  resorted  to  at  the  very  earliest 

possible   moment    and   slionld    be   regarded   as  indis- 

r      penaable;    it  should  be  undertaken  as  an  exercise  and 

Bus  discipline,  even  before  it  becomes  incidental  to  any 

"experimental    inquiries    that    may    be    entered   upom 

Quite  young  children  can  be  taught  to  weigh  and  to 

nndersUmd  what    they  do  •  sufficiently  to  record    the 

results.     From  the  outset  the  greatest  care  should  be 

taken  to  insist  that  the  balance  is  used  properly  and 

that  the  weights  ai-e  never  touched  with  tfi^  Jin^ers^  eU. 

As  soon    as   possible  some   piece  of  work   should  be 

undertaken  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  which  can 

[be  continued  during  a  considerable  period  almost  daily  V 
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Weighing 
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ej},,  \n  the  cmuifcry,  where  fowls  are  kept,  eggs  may  \>e 
weighed  ami  their  volume  deteriiiiiied ;  oceasioaally 
a  selected  egg  may  be  boiled  hard,  then  weighed  and 
afterwards  separated  into  shell,  white  and  yolk,  each 
of  which  may  be  weighed.  Gradually  information 
is  collected,  from  which  the  average  weight  and  com- 
position of  egga  cau  be  deduced.  Seeds,  iiiits,  uails, 
etc.,  may  be  deiilt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  ^^  ,^ 
encouraged,  children  will  themselves  suggest  things  to  H 
do ;  the  sympathetic  teacher  will  have  no  ditticulty 
in  devising  exercises  which  will  appeal  to  the  class. 
An  appropriate  exercise  in  the  country  would  be  to 
take  samples  of  soil  from  several  local! fciea^each  time 
digging  out  a  block,  say,  1 2  in.  by  1 2  in.  by  9  in.  deep 
— an<i  to  separate  these  by  sieving  into  stones  and  fine 
soil,  each  of  which  should  then  be  weighed.  The 
stones  might  be  sorted  into  sizes  and  counted,  and 
their  character  noted ;  and  the  fine  soil  might  be 
separated  into  clay,  saud,  etc.,  by  elutriation.  Arith- 
metical exercises  should  be  combined  with  such  work, 
e,ff.,  the  number  of  seeds,  shot,  or  nails  in  a  packet  or 
bagful  of  a  certain  weight  should  be  deduced  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  weight  of  the  seeds  or  nails 
and  the  results  checked  by  counting. 


At  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  some  question  should 
be  raised  the  answer  to  which  may  be  found  by 
weighing ;  it  is  all-important  that  this  should  not  take 
the  form  of  a  mere  exercise  but  should  be  regarded  by 
the  children  as  an  inquiry.  Many  subjects  may  be 
suggested— the  choice  will  depend  on  the  conditions, 
especially  on  the  materials  or  apparatus  available ;  but 
some  "  clue  "  must  be  forthcoming  which  will  serve  to 
suggest  a  line  of  action.     As  an  illustration,  Henry 
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Drutnmond's  story  calletl  The  Monhty  thai  would 
7iot  Kill  (Hodder  &  S  tough  ton,  London,  1898)  may 
be  taken.  In  this  a  descriptiou  is  given  of"  a  trouble- 
some monkey  being  cast  over  a  cliff  into  the  sea,  with 
a  stone  tied  round  his  neck,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  hini ; 
in  some  way,  however,  the  monkey  finds  out  tluit 
under  water  the  stone  weiglis  less  than  it  did  on  land 
and  that  consequently  he  can  lift  it,  so  he  picks  it 
up  and  walks  ashore,  thus  saving  his  life.  Such  a 
story  appeals  to  young  children  and  strikes  their 
imagination  j  under  ordinary  circumstances,  however, 
they  would  probably  not  question  the  incident  bub 
it  is  easy  to  lead  them  to  consider :  "  Could  such  a 
thing  happen  I  "  "  Does  a  stone  weigh  less  in  water 
than  in  air  ? "  "  May  it  not  be  well  to  check  such 
a  statement,  if  possible  ? "  The  experiment  thus 
suggested  being  tried  and  the  statement  verified,  a 
start  is  made  and  it  becomes  easy  to  extend  the  inquiry. 
*'  To  what  extent  does  the  stone  lose  in  w^eight  ? " 
"  Do  all  stones  lose  weight  in  the  same  proportion  ? " 
"The  loss  in  weight  obviously  has  something  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  stone— hew  is  it  related  to  it  ?  *' 
"  Do  other  things  besides  stones  lose  weight  in  water ; 
if  so  to  what  extent  ? "  These  and  other  similar 
questions  come  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
obviously  can  be  answered  by  experiment.  When  a 
variety  of  objects  are  weighed  in  air  and  water,  the 
children  are  led  to  notice  that  the  change  in  weight 
has  more  to  do  with  the  size  than  with  the  weiglit  of 
the  object — and  this  renders  the  deteimination  of  bulk 
necessary,  Ultinmtely  it  is  discovered  that  the  loss 
in  weight  is  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  object 
and  t;qutil  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  the  water 
thii    object    displaces.      The    method    of    deteruiiniug 

2  V 
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volume  by  ascertaining  loss  of  weight  in  waiter  is  tbus 
discovered.     The  iiiveatigatioii  may  then  he  extended 
to   sea- water  and   other  liquids.     The   conception    of 
density  having  been  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  such 
experiments,  children   may  he  led   to   determine   the^ 
densities   of    the  various  materials  at  their  disposal^ 
and  to  express  these  in  grams  per  cubic  centimetre  or 
kilograms  per  cubic  decimetre^not  as  mere   relative^^ 
densities,       (The    term    specific    gravity    should    ba^| 
altogether  avoided.)      The    opportunities    such    work 
affords  of  making  diagrams  and  models  and  of  setting 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  exercises  should  be  fully 
utilised.  ^M 

^^L  Properties  of  Water  ^^^| 

These  cannot  be  too  fully  studied.  Many  ways  of 
entering  upon  their  cousideration  may  Ije  found  but 
in  order  to  fix  children's  attention  and  to  give  them  a 
due  sense  of  the  importance  of  tlie  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  it  will  probably  be  found  well  to  centre 
the  inquiries  around  a  story  such  as  that  of  T/ie 
Three  Giants  in  Stead's  penny  series  of  Boofi^  far  the 
Bait-nn.  The  subjects  suggested  for  study  by  such  an 
all^ory  are  the  carrying  power  of  water,  as  leading 
up  to  the  understanding  of  sliips ;  the  power  of 
moving  water  to  do  work,  as  leading  up  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  the  land  is  worn  away; 
the  power  of  water  to  do  work  when  applied  to  th^fl 
water  wlieel,  as  leading  up  to  the  conception  of  energy^* 
and  its  measurement;  the  power  of  water  to  do  work 
as  steam,  as  leading  up  to  the  conception  of  he 
energy  and  its  measurement  and  the  steam-engine. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  3t<:>ry,  the  giant  Aquafluei] 
is  represented  as  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  log 
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which  a  man  is  seated.  Children  may  be  led  to  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  the  allegory  and  to  explain  thia 
picture — e.g.,  to  consider  what  size  of  log  would  have 
been  required  bo  carry  the  man,  how  far  it  would  have 
sunk  into  the  giant's  shoulder,  i.e.,  the  water,  etc.— then 
to  make  experiments  with  blocks  of  different  kinds  of 
wood  to  determine  their  carrying  power  when  floating 
in  water,  in  order  bo  obtain  the  data  for  such  calcula- 
tions. The  blocks  having  been  measured  and  weighed, 
the  amount  of  water  they  displaced  when  floating  and 
when  immersed  and  the  weight  required  to  sink  them 
having  been  determined,  the  data  obtained  should  be 
utilised  in  setting  a  variety  of  exercises ;  eventuaCy 
tVie  construction  and  carrying  power  of  ships  might  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  the  use  of  rafts,  life-belta, 
inflated  skins  and  of  the  air-inflated  quills  of  feathers 
might  be  discussed  in  conuectiou  with  such  experiments; 
in  carrying  them  out,  if  the  blocks  were  home-made, 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  a  certain  amount  of 
carpentering  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  dififerences 
between  woods  of  various  kinds. 

Wherever  opportunity  occurs,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  work  done  by  moving  water  in  carving 
out  a  way  for  itself  and  in  transporting  earthy  matter 
and  to  the  way  in  which  stones  ate  ground  down  and 
rounded  by  "its  action.  The  experience  previously 
gained  that  things  lose  weight  in  water  will  lead  the 
childrfju  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  stones  are  rolled 
about  under  water  more  easily  than  on  land  and 
that  heavy  materials  may  be  transported  by  water. 
Examples  of  water  action  occurring  in  the  district, 
or  which  come  under  the  children's  notice,  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  records  preserved  in  the  form 
of  photographs,  etc.  \  pictures  obtained  fram  a  distance 
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will  then  be  appreciated  and  materials  will  be  obtained 
for  the  dis€.ii9sion  of  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  physical  geography.  Point  will  be  given  to  such 
diseimsions  if  samples  are  secured  from  a  neighbonring 
streiiui  in  Hood  and  the  solid  matter  in  suspension  in 
a  known  bulk  of  water  be  filtered  off  and  weighetl 
The  chaiucter  of  tlie  evidence  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
gravel  in  a  district  will  of  course  be  patent  when  the^ 
origin  of  gravel  is  once  undei'Stood.  ^M 

The  experiments  on  flotation  in  w^ater  ehoidd  be 
extended  to  other  liquids,  especially  to  aea-wat^er^ ^ 
wherever  possible,  as  ships  mostly  go  to  sea.^  Theaj^ 
and  other  experiments  with  sea-water  should,  sooner 
or  later,  give  rise  to  the  question,  "  Wliy  does  sea* 
water  differ  from  ordinary  water  ?  "  The  answer  must 
not  merely  be  given,  "  Because  it  is  salt,"  but  must  b^fl 
sought  experimentally;  and  subsequently  must  come™ 
the  query, "  Why  is  the  sea  salt  ?  "  The  examination  of 
sea,  river  and  rain  water  should  involve  the  comparison 
of  their  densities  and  of  the  amount  of  sohd  matter 
in  solution.  At  a  later  stage,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
study  sea- water  somewhat  fully- — -to  evaporate  a  con- 
siderable quantity  and  to  separate  the  salts  which 
crystallise  out.  The  fact  tliat  a  variety  of  substances 
having  very  different  properties  can  be  obtained  from 
such  a  sonuce  comes  as  a  surprise  and  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  children.  No  better  means  can  be 
fouud  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  existence  of 
substances  differing  in  solubilitVj  crystalline  form,  taste, 
when  heated,  etc.  At  this  stage,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  amount  of  sea- water  on  the  globe  an^fl 

*  A  great  op [lort unity  is  lost  if  sea- water  cannot  be  studied.  For 
certain  piu'poa&s,  iU  plan-a  may  li«  suiiplied  by  i  sohitiou  coritainiag 
3 '5  per  cent,  of  salt. 
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of  salt  therein ;  if  desirable,  the  physical  geography 
of  the  sea  bottom  and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  on  it 
may  be  dealt  with  incidentally  and  the  foundations  of 
geology  extended. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on  sea-water,  the 
solubility  of  salt  in  water  may  be  studied  qvmntitatively 
and  the  power  of  water  as  a  solvent  made  clear.  Tht^ 
densities  of  solutions  of  different  strengths  should  be 
determined,  in  onler  that  the  relation  between  density 
and  amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution  may  be  under- 
stood. The  use  of  the  liydrometer  should  be  taught 
at  this  stage  and  its  value  in  testing  milk  made  clciir. 
The  use  of  solutions  of  salt  of  known  density  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  density  of  eggs,  seeds,  etc., 
should  also  be  taught  and  the  value  of  such  deter- 
minations as  a  means  of  testing  quality  should  be 
emphasised. 

The  study  of  water  as  ice  should  be  undertaken  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.  Tlie  observation 
that  ice  floats  should  be  suggestive  as  to  its  density : 
this  should  be  carefully  determined,  €,ff.^  by  dropping 
pieces  of  carefully-dried  ice  into  a  5  0  0  cc.  measuring 
cylinder  containing  cooled  petroleum  or  turpentine, 
noting  the  increase  in  volume,  then  weighing  to  find 
the  amount  of  ice  used  ;  opportunity  occurs  when  the 
ice  melt-s  to  check  the  result  by  noting  the  volume  of 
liquid  water  formed.  From  data  thus  obtained,  the 
expansion  of  water  on  becoming  ice  may  be  calculated 
and  the  conseqiumces  of  the  expansion  may  be  discussed 
— the  bursting  of  pipes,  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil 
by  frost,  the  rending  of  i-ocks — and  fully  illustrated. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  in  winter  to  make 
simple    experiments    with    ice — for    example,    strong'^ 
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bottles  full  of  water  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  durint^ 
frost.     Frequently  a  cyltudei-  of  ice  will  be  pushed  outj 
of  the  neck,  which  niay  be  nieaBured  and  its  volume 
asccrtaiued     and    the    observed    expausion    compare 
with  that  caletdated.     Such  experiments  live  in  the ' 
meuiory.     The  formation  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  may, 
if  desirable,  then  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  worlCM 
they  do  and  pictures  shown  in  illufjtration  ;  there  is 
opportunity   in    many  parts    of   t!ie   country   to   call 
attention  to  evidences  of  one  form  or  another  of  glacial 
action.     In  connection  with  icebergs — actual  pictures^ 
of  which  should  be  shown  if  they  are  to  be  talkedH 
about  at  all — calculations  of  the  extent  to  whidi  ice 
is  immersed  in   ordinary  and  sea  water  when  it  floats 
should  be  made  and  diagrams  diiiwu.     In  constructing 
a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  expansion  say  of  the  side  o|l 
a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  on  becoming  ice,  opportunity 
is  given  to  introduce  the  graphic  method  of  ascertaining 
cube  roots  at  a  time  when  the  arithmetical  (algebraic) 
method  of  extracting  the  cube  root  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  children. 

The  numbers  from  say  1  to  1 2  are  cubed  and  a  curv^™ 
is  drawn  with  the  aid  of  the  numbers  thus  obtained. 
In  the  case  of  ice,  of  which  say  1095  cc.  are  formed^ 
from  1000  cc,   of  water,  the  question  that  arises  igfl 
"  How  much  longer  in  the  side  will  a  cube  of  1095  cc. 
be  than  one  of  1000   cc.  ? "     The  position  of  1095 
on  the  curve  being  found,  the  number  of  which  it  y^M 
the  cube  is  easily  read  off.     To  check  the  result,  the 
number  arrived  at  is  cubed  and  if  the  product  be  too 
far  removed  from  the  number  sought  a  better  value 
found  by    trial.     In  making  these  comparisons  it 
desirable  to  use  logarithms. 

The    temperature  of  meltiu^  ice  will,  of 
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be  anofclier  subject  of  stiidy  and  in  many  cases  it  will 
be  desirable  to  study  a  freezing  luixture  such  as  the 
penny  ice  man  uses  and  to  determine  the  influence 
of  salt  on  tlje  freezing- point.  Sea- water  slionld  V*e 
frozen  and  the  solid  separated  from  the  liqiiid  ;  the 
two  portions  should  be  independently  examined. 

The  study  of  steam  may  follow  that  of  liq^uid 
water  and  ice.  One  of  the  first  questions  to  arise 
will  be,  "  How  hot  must  watjer  be  to  make  it  pass  ofl' 
as  steam  ? "  This  will  lead  to  the  determination  of  its 
boiling-point ;  and  taking  the  experiments  with  ice 
also  into  account  opportunity  will  then  be  given  to 
discover  how  the  "fixed"  points  on  a  thermometer 
are  determined,  [It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time 
in  making  one.]  But  water  passes  off  as  steam 
at  temperatures  much  below  the  boiling-point,  as 
evidenced  by  the  drying  up  of  water  at  all  times  of 
the  year :  it  is  desirable  that  systematic  observations 
should  be  made  throughout  the  year,  besides  the 
ordinary  observations  of  temperature,  to  determine  the 
daily  loss  by  evaporation  of  water  from  a  surface  of 
known  area ;  this  should  be  correlated  with  tempera- 
ture and  wind  changes  and  the  mean  thickness  of  the 
film  evaporated  during  each  month  should  also  be 
deduced  from  the  observations. 

Children's  attention  will  liave  been  directed  by 
the  story  of  the  thi-ee  giaiits  to  the  conditions  under 
which  water  becomes  steam  and  in  some  measure 
to  the  properties  of  the  latter.  They  will  easily  be 
led  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  determining  tlie 
density  of  steam  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  extent 
to  which  water  expands  on  becoming  steam.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  nse  that  is  made  of  the  steam-engine  And 
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the  need  that  tliose  who  have  to  do  with  houMehold 
work  are  uuder  to  know  somethiug  of  the  expansive 
power  of  water,  the  experiment  is  one  of  considerable 
vahie  ;  and  it  is  not  difticult  to  carry  out  A  weighed 
bnlh  of  known  cjipaeity  having  been  filled  with  steam  is 
closed  and  allowed  to  cool;  when  it  is  again  weighed 
the  weight  is  found  to  be  considerably  less^why  ? 
Having  been  thoronghly  practised  in  weighing  in  air 
and  water,  the  children  may  be  led  without  diificuity 
to  understand  that  the  weights  fonnd  are  not  the  true 
weights  of  the  things  weighed,  because  air  is  displaced  _ 
and  there  is  consequently  some  loss  in  weight :  the  H 
difference  between  the  bulb  full  of  air  and  that  from 
which  the  air  is  displaced  by  steam  is,  in  fact,  practi-  _ 
cally  the  difference  in  weight  between  equal  volumes  f 
of  air  and  steam.  How  is  the  weight  of  the  steam  to 
be  found  ?  Simply  by  removing  the  stopper  from  the 
bulb  and  allowing  air  to  flow  in :  the  weight  is  then 
that  of  the  condensed  water  plus  that  of  the  bulb  as 
originally  weighed  full  of  air,  subject  to  a  very  sliglit 
correction,  whicli  it  is  uniiecessary  to  introduce,  owing 
to  the  pi'esence  of  a  little  more  water  vapour  if  the 
air  was  not  saturated  originally.  Not  only  may  the 
weight  of  the  bulb  full  of  steam  be  determined  in 
this  manner,  but  also  that  of  the  bulb  full  of  air — 
the  latter  being  found  by  adding  that  of  the  water 
from  the  steam  to  the  difference  between  the  original 
weight  of  the  bulb  full  of  air  and  that  of  the  bulb 
after  expelling  the  air  by  steam.  The  experiment  ^ 
becomes  a  most  important  introduction  to  tlie  study  of  ^ 

It  may  be  important  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  determine  the  density  of  ordinary  coal 
gas  and  to  verify  by  experiment  the  conclusion  that 
gases  act  like  liquids  and  buoy  up  all  objects  which 
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they  surround.  If  desirable,  the  consideTntion  of  an 
ordinary  aia  well  as  of  a  fire  balloon  may  be  introduced 
at  this  stage. 

The  pressure  exercised  by  ^team  is  a  subject  of 
in^portaiice  to  consider.  This  must  be  led  up  to  very 
careiully  and  gradually.  How  is  the  push  or  pres.^uTe 
exerted  by  a  gas  to  be  measured  ?  Does  ordinary  gas 
exert  any  pressure  ?  The  experiment  is  easily  tried 
and  the  use  of  a  water  gauge  made  obvious.  What 
pressure  can  be  exerted  by  a  person  blowing  ?  A 
simple  gauge  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  which 
the  blowing  power  of  tach  member  of  a  class  is  tested. 
Supposing  the  pressure  to  be  measured  ia  big,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Probably  some  will  say,  "  Use  a  bigger  " 
— -meaning  a  wider  "  tube  "  :  let  this  l)e  tried.  It  is 
then  soon  discovered  that  it  is  entirely  a  question  of 
height  and  not  of  width  of  column  —  and  a  most 
important  hydrostatic  principle  is  discovered.  Sucking 
is  evidently  the  opposite  of  blowing — so  the  measure- 
ment of  the  sucking-up  power  of  the  members  of 
the  class  is  made.  This  turns  ont  to  be  somewhat 
more  difficult,  as  a  knack  is  involved  in  sucking.  As 
increasing  the  width  of  column  does  not  help  in 
measuring  pressures,  what  wiU  ?  Obviously  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  liquid  will  be  the  more  effective 
the  denser  it  is.  The  experiment  thus  suggested  ia 
easily  made,  e.g^^  with  petrolennij  water  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  by  means  of  a  tube  -with  several 
branches  to  which  tubes  are  attached  dipping  into  tlie 
liquids:  on  sucking  air  out  from  one  of  the  branches,  the 
liquids  rise  to  different  heights  ;  the  several  colunms  are 
then  measured.  It  is  thus  discovered  that  the  denser 
the  liquid  the  shorter  is  the  column  required  to  balance 
a  given  pressure;  and  the  use  of  mercury,  as  being 
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a  very  dense  liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  measuriDg 
considerable  pressures  becomes  appreciated.  Such  ex- 
periments fifilbnl  an  important  opportunity  :  — "  Why," 
it  may  be  asked ^  "does  sucking  out  air  from  a  tube 
dipping  into  liijuid  cause  tlie  liquid  to  rise  in  the 
tube  ?  Wliat  pushes  the  liquid  up  ? "  ( -hiklren  see 
without  ditticulty  that  when  the  air  is  removed  from 
the  one  side  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  other  side 
forces  the  liquid  up— that  the  height  to  which  the 
li<iuid  rises  is  a  measure  of  the  difference  in  the  two 
pressures — and  at  once  appreciate  the  further  questiou, 
"Wliat  would  happen  if  all  the  air  were  removed 
from  a  vessel  connected  with  a  gauge  dipping  into  a 
liquid  and  there  were  no  pressure  on  tlie  one  side — - 
how  high  would  the  liquid  rise,  liow  liigh  a  column  of 
liquid  can  the  air  pressure  support,  how  gre-ai  is  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  air,  say,  in  grams  per  square 
centimetre  or  pounds  per  square  inch  ? "  To  answer 
this,  a  gauge  made  of  narrow  glass  tub©  may  be  fitted 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  of  which  the  lower 
end  dips  into  coloured  water  contained  in  an  ordinary 
6-oz.  medicine  bottle,  the  upper  end  being  connected 
by  means  of  a  T- piece  and  rubber  tubing  with,  say, 
a  wine-bottla  On  sucking  from  the  free  branch  of 
the  T-tube,  air  is  removed  and  the  water  rises  in  the 
gauge ;  if  clips  are  placed  on  the  rubber  connections 
it  is  easy  t^  adjust  matters  so  that  the  liquid  stands 
at  a  certain  level  in  the  tube ;  when  this  has  been 
done,  the  tube  connecting  the  bottle  to  the  T-piece  is 
closed  and  the  bottle  is  removed  to  a  pan  of  water. 
On  opening  the  clip  water  enters  the  bottle ;  this  is 
measured.  Observations  may  be  made  in  this  way  at 
various  heights  and  with  bottles  ditfering  in  size ;  and 
corresponding  experiments  may  be  made  in  which  air 
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is  blown  into  the  bottle.  In  this  way  data  are 
obtained  permitting  of  the  determination  of  the  rehition 
between  volume  and  pressure.  About  one  quarter  of 
the  air  can  be  removed  from  a  bottle  by  sucking  with 
the  mouth ;  a  bicycle  pump  can  be  used  in  removing 
a  further  quantity  or  in  compressing  air  into  a  bottle, 
A  saturated  solution  of  salt  may  be  substituted  for 
water  in  the  gauge,  so  as  to  impress  on  the  attention 
the  effect  produced  by  substituting  a  denser  liquid  for 
water.  The  results  are  plotted  on  squared  paper  so 
as  to  find  the  law  and  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  which  %vould  counterbalance  the  air  pressure  is 
deduced  by  extrapolating  the  curve ;  the  result  should 
be  verified  experimentally,  if  possible,  by  meaus  of  an 
air-pump  and  a  suiticient  length  of  compo-tubing  to 
the  upper  end  of  which  a  glass  tube  is  attached,  also 
by  reference  to  the  barometer.  In  this  way,  not 
only  may  the  discovery  of  "  Boyle's  law "  be  led 
up  to  and  actually  made  by  children,  with  the  aid 
of  simplest  possible  apparatus  and  without  using 
mercury  ;  but  also  the  method  of  weighing  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  whilat  the  action  of  the  pump  and  of  the 
barometer  become  really  understood.  The  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer  may  then  be  discussed,  Ijoth  by 
reference  to  observations  made  in  the  school  from  day 
to  day  and  with  the  aid  of  the  records  published  in 
some  of  the  jiapers  ;  the  nature  of  winds  may  also  be 
considei-ed  and  the  value  of  the  barometer  in  fore- 
casting weather. 

The  method  of  measuring  gaseous  pressure  having 
been  mastered  thoroughly,  the  pressure  developed 
on  heating  water  may  be  studied.  That  the  pressure 
of  the  air  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  steam  will  be 
obvious  after  such  a  course  of  experiments  and  the 
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question  will  come  naturally ;  "  What  will  ]jappeii  if 
the  pressure  be  reduced  ? "  Simple  experiiiieiits  are 
easily  made  to  answer  this  question  by  counectiug  a 
distilling  apparatus  with  a  large  bottle  and  the  gauge 
previously  used  ;  air  may  be  either  suclced  out  until 
tbe  pressure  cori'esponds  to  the  removal  of,  say,  one 
quarter  of  the  air,  or  blown  iu,  so  as  to  raise  the 
preBSUTCj  whilst  the  distillation  is  carried  out^ — ^the 
^alteration  in  tbe  boiling-point  conditioned  by  altera- 
tions of  pressure  is  then  discovered-  Tbe  effect  of 
heating  water  without  allowing  the  steam  to  escape 
may  then  be  sttulied  with  the  aid  of  a  pressure  guage 
and  the  working  of  the  steani-eugine  boiler  made 
clear. 

The  heat  capacity  of  steam  having  been  carefully 
Jetermiued,  experiments  may  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  gas,  spirit  or  petroleum  burnt  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  known  amounts  of  water  to  known 
extents — various  vessels  being  nsed  (glass  flasks,  tin, 
copper  and  iron  saucepans,  clean  and  furred  or 
corroded  kettles),  so  as  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  paying  attention  to  the  kind  of  vessel  used  in 
culinary  operations,  in  order  to  economise  fueh 


Chemical  Studies  of  Eakth,  Fire  and  Atk 


When,  by  exercises  such  as  have  been  referred  to, 
children  have  learnt  to  make  accurate  measurements 
and  to  understand  thoroughly  the  use  to  which  such 
measurements  can  be  put  in  solving  simple  problems, 
it  will  be  important  for  them  to  proceed  to  tbe  study 
of  problems  of  a  different  order,  involving  the  dia- 
poveij  of  the  composite  tiatuTe  t>f  s<3me  of  the  common 
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materials  of  natural  occurrence,  so  that  they  may  be 
led  to  understand  what  a  cliemical  change  is. 

Limestone  being  a  typical  "  rock  "  of  very  general 
occurrence,  which  is  to  be  had  almost  everywhere  in 
the  form  of  whitening,  may  well  be  the  first  substance 
selected  for  iuvestigaiion — being  chosen  mther  than  any 
otlier  stony  material  because  something  suggestive  is 
known  about  it,  viz.j  that  it  is  converted  into  lime  when 
"  burnt."  That  the  two  materials,  limestone  and  lime, 
are  very  different — that  the  limestone  undergoes  a 
profound  chaiige  on  burning— is  obvious  on  contrasting 
their  behaviour  when  wetted ;  and  a  natural  question 
to  ask  will  be,  "  Wliat  happens  to  the  limestone  ? " 
Wherever  possible  tlie  work  on  such  a  subject  should 
be  preceded  by  inquiry  at  the  limekiln  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  in  no  case  should  the  oppoj-tunity  be  niiased  of 
witnessing  building  operations  in  which  lime  is  used 
in  making  mortar,  so  that  the  I'emarkable  property  of 
lime  of  slaking  wdien  wetted  may  be  noticed.  With 
a  little  care,  limestone  may  be  burnt  on  a  small  scale 
in  the  kitchen  fire ;  mortar  may  be  made  from  the  lime. 
On  considering  what  happens  to  the  limestone,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  perhaps  some  part  is  burnt  away 
and  that  therefore  the  lime  obtained  is  not  equal  in 
weight  to  the  limestone  burnt :  it  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  common  observation  thut  when  things  are 
burnt  they  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  consumed  ; 
therefore  the  desimbility,  if  not  the  need,  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  definite  amount  of  lime  is  formed  on 
heating  limestone  will  soon  become  apparent.  Wheti 
the  experiment  is  carried  out  and  the  discovery  has 
been  made  that  a  given  limestone  loses  in  weiglit  to  a 
definite  extent,  the  question  will  arise,  "  What  is  lost  ? " 
Evidently  something  which  is  invisible  under  ordinary 
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conditions ;  but  the  query  cannot  be  answered  offhand, 
so  the  comparative  study  of  the  two  substances  must 
be  continued.  As  water  acts  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  on  lime,  "slaking"  may  be  studied  quanti- 
tatively and  the  tact  established  that  it  involves  an 
increase  in  the  weight — a  discovery  of  importance,  as 
it  leads  the  student  for  the  first  time  to  recognise  that 
the  production  of  heat  and  combination  are  in  some 
way  to  be  associated.  The  discovery  may  give  rise  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  lime  has  been  reconverted 
into  "limestone";  the  need  will  then  be  brought  home 
to  the  pupil  of  some  means  of  characterising  "  lime- 
stone." Some  attention  will  have  been  paid  previously 
to  water  as  a  solvent  so  that  the  suggestion  to  contrast 
the  solubility  of  limestone  with  that  of  lime  may  easily 
arise:  in  many  districts,  if  natural  illustrations  of 
the  solubility  of  "  limestone "  do  not  occur,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  presence  of  solid  matters  in 
solution  in  waters  derived  from  limestone  formations, 
in  order  that  the  importance  of  such  an  inquiry  may 
be  appreciated.  Solvents  of  greater  power  than  water, 
viz.,  acids,  may  also  be  tried.  As  soon  as  it  ia 
observed  that  fizzing  takes  place  when  a  limestone  is 
brought  into  contact  with  an  acid,  observations  may 
be  made  in  which  both  the  volume  of  gas  produced 
and  its  weight  are  determined :  such  experiments  are 
very  easily  made  and  are  highly  instructive.  Soon  it 
is  discovered  that  the  weight  of  gas  given  off'  from 
a  given  weight  of  chalk  is  practically  equal  to  the  loss 
in  weight  which  the  same  weight  of  chalk  would  suffer 
when  burnt:  this  serves  to  suggest  that  when  con- 
verted into  lime  by  burning,  chalk  is  deprived  of  the 
gas  which  is  expelled  from  it  when  it  is  dissolved  in 
acid  and  if  so,  lime  should  dissolve  quietly  in  acid : 
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the  correctness  of  the  inference  is  put  beyond  question 
when  it  is  discovered  that  sucli  is  the  mm. 

ObservatioDS  made  incidentally  in  studying  the 
sohibility  of  lime  and  its  behaviour  on  slaking  becoine 
of  importance  at  this  st^ge  of  the  inquiry  :  the  solution 
obtained  will  probably  have  been  filtered  into  an  open 
vessel  and  the  clear  liquid  in  part  left  to  itself — 
out  of  sheer  carelessness ;  opportunity  will  then  be 
given  to  notice  that  after  a  time  a  white  deposit  is 
formed.  *'  What  is  tliis — what  is  it  likely  to  be — is 
it  perhaps  lime  ? "  are  questions  that  will  then  arise. 
If  lime,  it  should  dissolve  quietly  in  acid;  but  it  is 
found  to  fizz  like  limeatone.  Again,  when  the  lime 
which  has  been  slaked  and  then  dried- — in  order  to 
determine  the  change  in  weight- — is  dissolved  in  acid, 
fizzing  takes  place,  although  freshly-slaked  lime  dis- 
solved quietly.  "  Wliat  do  sueli  results  indicate?^ what 
experiment  do  they  suggest  ? "  will  be  the  questions 
that  arise.  The  conventional  lime-water  test  being 
thus  led  up  to,  is  put  in  operation  but  not  in  the 
careleas  unscientific  way  commonly  recommended:  so 
that  it  may  be  a  real  test,  sufficient  of  the  precipitate 
must  be  prepared  to  permit  of  its  complete  examina- 
tion. It  must  be  ignited  and  the  loss  of  weight 
determined  and  the  residue  contrasted  with  lime ;  it 
must  be  dissolved  in  acid  and  the  volume  and  weight 
of  gas  evolved  determined.  On  the  other  hand,  slaked 
lime  may  be  exposed  in  the  gas  obtained  by  the  action 
of  acid  on  limestoue  and  the  change  in  weight  deter- 
mined. It  is  ultimately  established  that  the  material 
of  which  limestone  chiefly  consists — "limestone  stuff" 
—is  composed  of  "lime  stuff"  and  a  gas;  and  the 
further  important  discovery  is  made  that  this  gas  is 
present  in  the  air,  although  only  in  small  proportion. 
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As  no  kIhh  of  the  nature  of  the  gjas  cau  be  ibrined  at 
this  stage,  some  uame  must  be  given  to  it  wliicli  is 
sigaificant  of  its  origin — such  as  "  clialk  stuff  "—or 
"liniesfcaue  stuff"  gaa:  fco  call  it  by  its  conventional 
name  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  inquiry  has  been  conducted ;  indeed  it  cannot  be 
too  carefully  remeinbei'eil  tliut  "  you  must  catcli  your 
hare  before  you  can  cook  it"  As  limestones  contain 
very  different  amounts  of  '*  limestone  stuff,"  it  ia 
important  that  lime  prepared  from  several  limestones 
should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  that  the  precipitates 
obtained  on  exposing  the  solutions  to  the  air  or  on 
passing  the  gas  from  limestone  and  acid  into  them 
should  be  carefully  examiued  ;  the  method  of  separat- 
ing a  pure  material  will  thus  be  made  clear. 

The  nature  of  limestone  having  been  discovered, 
attention  may  be  paid  to  changes  of  common  occurrence 
and  to  ordinary  cases  of  Ijurning.  The  rusting  of  iron 
may  well  be  studied,  in  the  first  instance,  on  account 
of  its  importance.  The  conditions  under  which  iron 
riL^ts  should  first  be  carefully  discussed  in  order  that 
some  clue  may  be  obtained  which  will  serve  as  the 
"motive"  for  an  experiment  liusting  is  usually 
attributed  to  water,  so  iron  may  be  shut  up  with 
water  in  a  bottle  ;  when  it  is  discovered  that  it  does 
not  rust  appreciably  it  will  be  clear  that  water  alone 
is  not  tlie  cause  of  rusting  and  the  way  will  be  pre- 
pared for  an  experiment  in  which  the  iron  is  shut  up 
with  air  over  water.  It  will  then  be  diaco%Tred  that 
air  is  concerned  in  the  cliange,  but  not  as  a  whole,  as 
only  a  part  disappears,  altliough  always  the  same  pro- 
portion in  successive  experiments;  the  discovery  is 
thus    made    tliat    air   has    parts.     To    test    whether 
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that  whicb  disappears  is  fixed  by  the  iron,  forming 
the  earthy  substance  iron  rustj  some  iron  borings  are 
weighed  out,  then  moistened  and  allowed  to  rust ;  the 
rusted  iron  ia  subaequentiy  weighed. 

The  discovery  that  air  is  concerned  in  the  rusting 
of  iron  will  serve  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  concerned 
in  other  ooraraon  changes.  Ordinary  cases  of  burning 
may  then  be  investigated.  Wlien,  ultimately,  it  is 
found  that,  as  in  rusting;,  n  certain  proportion- 
practically  always  the  same  proportion — of  the  air 
disappeiirs,  it  wil!  be  placed  beyond  C|uestion  that  air 
consists  of  an  active  gas  mixed  with  an  inactive  gas 
or  gases ;  and  that  all  the  common  changes  in  which 
heat  is  produced  are  cases  of  combination  of  the  sub- 
stance burnt  with  the  active  gas  in  the  air :  the 
"  origin  "  of  fire  will  then  have  been  discovered.  The 
appropriateness  of  the  name  given  to  the  active  gas 
will  be  readily  grasped  when  the  character  of  the 
products  formed  on  hurniDg  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
hfis  been  ascertained  by  testing  their  solutions.  The 
isolation  of  oxygen  may  be  led  up  to  by  considering 
what  substances  are  known  in  which  it  is  present 
and  whether  one  or  other  of  these  offers  any  peculiari- 
ties which  suggest  that  its  study  is  desirable.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  various  metals  are  burnt  on  a 
large  scale,  snch  as  copper,  irou,  lead  and  xinc  and 
that  the  earthy  products  are  all  readily  obtainable; 
that  copper,  iron  and  zinc  each  yields  but  a  single 
product ;  lead,  however,  gives  two,  litharge  and  red 
lead  :  these,  it  appears,  are  convertible  one  into  the 
other — they  may  therefore  be  selected  for  study. 
When  quantitative  experiments  are  made  it  ia  found 
that  the  one  loses,  whilst  the  other  gains,  in  weight 
when  heated ;   the   way  is   thua  ^av&d  fex  tU^  'iife- 
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covery  of  the  method  of  procuring  oxygeu  from  red 
lead. 

The  products  formed  on  burning  substances  other 
than  metals  will  then  claim  attention.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  heat  cold  water  in  a  glass  flask  or  kettle 
over  a  spirit  or  gas  flame  without  observing  that 
dew  is  deposited.  "What  is  this — where  does  it 
come  from  ? "  may  be  asked.  In  order  to  answer 
the  question,  the  experiment  may  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  way  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  liquid 
is  obtained ;  as  it  looks  like  water,  it  is  compared 
with  water  and  discovered  to  be  water.  Such  ex- 
periments should  be  quantitative,  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
combustible  burnt  and  of  water  formed  should  be 
ascertained.  The  production  of  water  on  burning  fat 
(candles)  or  vegetable  or  mineral  oil  should  be  made 
clear  in  a  similar  way.  The  burning  of  charcoal, 
coal  and  coke  may  then  be  studied :  it  is  soon  obvious 
that,  whatever  the  product,  it  is  neither  solid — as  in 
the  case  of  metals — nor  liquid,  the  amount  of  liquid 
formed  being  very  small.     Perhaps  it  is  a  gas. 

"  How  is  this  to  be  tested  for  ?  "  The  only  gases 
hitherto  studied  and  for  which  tests  are  known  are 
that  from  limestone  and  oxygen.  It  cannot  be  the 
latter,  as  it  is  obtained  from  it ;  but  it  may  poJoTJl^  «* 
be  the  former — this  is  present  in  the  air — coal 
and  wood  are  continually  being  burnt  in  the  air. 
On  burning  charcoal  or  coke  in  a  current  of  air 
and  passing  the  products  into  lime-water,  a  copious 
precipitate  is  formed :  when  sufficient  of  this  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  and  examined  quantitatively,  it  is 
discovered  to  be  chalk  stuff.  The  composite  nature  of 
chalk-stuff  gas  is  thus  discovered ;  it  becomes  possible 
thereafter  to  speak  of  the  gas  as  carbonic  gas. 
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The  discovery  that  one  of  the  two  substances  into 
which  chalk  or  limestone  is  resolvable  is  in  itself  a 
composite  substance  and  that  it  is  an  oxide  may 
excite  comment :  the  question  may  arise  whether  lime 
is  not  also  an  oxide,  since  it  is  so  like  the  oxides 
formed  on  burning  the  metals  zinc  and  magnesium ;  a 
comparison  of  the  behaviour  of  the  two  substances  to- 
wards acids,  involving  the  preparation  of  various  salts, 
only  serves  to  confirm  the  idea  that  lime  is  probably  the 
oxide  of  a  zinc-  or  magnesium-like  metal.  Little  more 
can  be  done  than  point  out  that  the  inference  is  a 
correct  one;  that  lime  is,  in  fact,  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  calcium.  Such  experiments,  however,  combined 
with  what  has  been  learnt  of  the  oxides  formed  from 
various  common  metals,  will  make  it  easy  to  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  the  common  minerals  and  to 
explain  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  common 
metals. 

Should  it  be  thought  necessary  that  the  formation 
of  water  on  burning  spirit,  etc.,  should  be  understood, 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  may  be  led 
up  to  by  studying  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the 
metal  zinc  or  iron. 


XXIV 

SCIENCE   WOliKSHOPS    FOK    SCHOOLS   AND 
COLLEGES 

The  importance  of  experimental  studies  carried  on  with 
the  object  of  affording  training  in  scientific  method,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  ordinary  course  in  schools 
generally,  whatever  their  grade^  is  already  so  widely 
recognised  that  ere  long  every  school  will  certainly 
need  its  wm'kshops  as  well  as  its  class-rooms;  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that  the  general  character  of  the 
recjuirenients  should  be  understood,  in  order  that 
buildings  may  be  properly  designed  to  accommodate 
all  necessary  fittings  and  appurtenances — and  more 
particularly  to  afford  the  necessary  working  space. 

In  preparing  such  a  statement,  it  is  well  to  look 
ahead  and  to  foreshadow  the  policy  of  the  future,  as 
the  whole  question  of  school  design  may  assume  a  very 
different  aspect  in  years  to  come  ;  indeed,  the  architect 
may  play  a  by  no  means  unimportant  part  in  helping 
on  reforms  which  many  think  to  be  very  necessary  if 
practical  work  is  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  every  school. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  my  arguments  largely  by 
reference  to  the  new  buildings  at  Horsham  for  Christ's 
Hospital   School,  "w\iic\v  \\a.\ft  \>^^tv  ^\^^l^d  from  the 
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designs  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb  and  Mr.  Ingreas  Bell  to 
accommodate  820  boys. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  teach  some 
branch  of  science- — usua,Uy  either  chemistry  or  physics 
or  both — and  laboratories  have  been  required  for  this 
purpose ;  in  fact,  the  word  lahoi'atory  has  a  specific 
connotation  in  connection  with  the  teaching  or  practice 
of  some  branch  of  experimental  or  observational  science. 
Unfortunately,  in  introducing  experimental  science  into 
schools,  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  merely  trans- 
ferring red-hot  embers  from  the  university  or  college 
and  then  proceeding  to  keep  the  fire  burning  on  the 
professional  lines  followed  in  the  technical  school. 
We  are  being  led  gradually  to  see  that  this  mistake 
mnst  be  rectified — ^that  it  is  not  the  pro\ince  of 
schools  to  teach  any  branch  of  science  technically  or 
even  specifically.  We  desire,  in  fact,  to  get  rid  of 
formal  science  and  to  give  broad  training  in  scientific 
method — to  subject  the  young  scholars  to  the  practical 
discipline  to  be  derived  from  experimental  studies ; 
we  do  Dot  wish  to  make  specialists  of  them,  A  step 
is  gained  by  substituting  the  word  workshop  for 
laboratory :  by  so  doing  we  not  only  make  use  of  a 
word  which  is  familiar  to  English  ears  but  gain  an 
enlarged  and  more  definite  conception  of  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done.  Every  one  thinks  of  work  done  in  the 
class-room  as  different  from  that  done  in  the  workshop. 
It  is  material  to  my  argument  that  in  the  workshop 
the  onus  is  cast  on  the  worker  rather  than  on  the 
director ;  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  introducing  ex- 
perimental studies  into  schoola  is  to  train  boys  aud 
girls  to  be  self-helpful. 

At  Ghriat's  Hospital  the  four  chief  rooms  in  the 
Science  Block  are  called  Science  Workshops  and  are 
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distinguished  by  the  names  of  Cavendish,  Dalton, 
Davy  and  Faraday — all  classic  names  in  the  history 
of  English  science. 

If  the  work  done  in  the  school  workshops  is  to  be 
of  a  general  character,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fittings 
must  be  planned  and  arranged  accordingly. 

In  the  past,  as  a  rule,  subjects  have  been  taught  in 
watertight  compartments;  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  co-ordinate  much  of  the  teaching, 
especially  in  the  junior  classes.  Thus,  mathematics 
has  been  taught  in  the  class-room  as  a  desk  subject, 
whilst  elementary  physical  measurements  which  have 
been  neither  more  nor  less  than  practical  mathematical 
exercises  have  been  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  under 
the  science  teacher.  It  is  urged — and  with  force — 
that  the  teacher  of  mathematics  must  adopt  practical 
methods  and  relieve  the  teacher  of  science  of  much 
that  now  falls  to  his  share.  Clearly,  one  of  two 
courses  must  be  adopted — either  the  necessary  pro- 
vision must  be  made  in  the  mathematics  class-room  for 
tlie  practical  study  of  the  subject  or  a  large  part  of  the 
mathematical  teaching  must  be  transferred  to  the 
science  workshop.  A  good  deal  of  drawing  is  now 
done  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  science  lessons ; 
and  gradually  we  are  also  recognising  that  the  science 
work  has  a  literary  side.  Everything  points,  in  fact, 
to  a  time  when  class-rooms  such  as  are  now  provided 
will  be  of  subordinate  importance  in  our  English 
educational  system — to  a  time  when  we  shall  justify 
our  contention  that  we  are  a  practical  people. 

To  summarise  my  recommendations,  I  would  say 
that  in  designing  science  workshops  the  architect  and 
his  technical  advisers  should  have  three  S's  in  mind 
— Sense,    Simplicity  y    Space.      TVvet^  ahould   be   due 
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knowledge  and  imderstaiuUng  of  the  requirements  to 
be  met — -mere  copying  should  be  impossible.  The 
proviaiou  made  should  be  of  the  simplest  character 
possible— because  simplicity  of  provision  conduces  to 
simplicity  of  practice ;  and  the  space  should  be  ample 
— for  almost  anything  may  be  done,  given  sufficient 
space,  and  to  grant  proper  space  is  to  show  proper 
respect. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  consider  external  design 
or  general  architectural  effect  but  I  will  ventui'e  to 
urge  that  money  spent  on  judicious  ornamentation  is 
always  well  spent  in  the  case  of  a  school  We  give 
far  too  little  heed  to  the  influence  which  surroundings 
exercise  on  young  people ;  and  if  we  are  ever  to 
recover  the  sense  of  artistic  feeling,  we  must  do  far 
more  to  make  our  schools  attractive.  The  disregard  of 
property  which  seems  to  be  so  characteristic  of  boys 
at  the  present  day— which  leads  them  to  kick  open 
doors,  to  wipe  their  feet  on  the  railway  carriage  seats^  etc, 
— is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  at  school 
they  are  not  placed  under  conditions  which  would  lead 
them  to  be  mindful  of  their  surroundings.  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  example  set  by  Thring  at  Upping- 
ham has  met  with  so  few  followers  hitherto :  "  thinking 
in  shape"  such  as  he  advocated  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  stimulating  the  imagination  and  of 
developing  nssthetic  tastes ;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  carry 
out  his  idea  in  these  days,  as  magnificent  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  Nature  and  of  Art 
are  to  be  had  at  comparatively  small  cost.  The  moral 
of  these  remarks  is  that  neither  class-room  nor  corridoi 
should  be  without  its  picture  raiL  I  would  also  plead 
for  a  more  liberal  use  of  colour  and  of  line  decoration 
in  our  schools. 
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Before  describing  the  science  workshops  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  I  should  say  that  the  fittings  were  not 
thought  of  uutil  long  after  the  building  was  designed.  ■ 
Of  course,  to  secure  tlie  best  result  "  tlie  punishment 
should  fit  the  ci-iine  " — the  building  should  be  designed 
to  the  fittings,  not  pke  versa. 

They    differ    in    an    important   manner  from 
laboratories  hitherto  provided  for  schools.     On  refer- 
ence to  the  plans,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four 
main  rooms  in  which  classes  are  held ;  ^  and  that  to  each 
of  these  are  attached  a  number  of  subsidiary  rooms. 

No  lecture  room  is  provided ;  the  omission  has  been 
made  of  set  purpose,  as  it  was  desired  to  discourage 
didactic  teaching.  The  object  of  introducing  experi- 
mental science  into  schools  is  to  give  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity  of  learning  to  do  things  themselves ;  the 
time  devoted  to  such  work  is  brief  enough:  they 
cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  it  in  listening  to  formal 
lectures.  Full  provision  is  made  in  each  room  for  such 
didactic  teaching  as  may  be  necessary  by  providing  _ 
a  demonstration  bench,  in  front  of  which  there  is  fl 
sufficient  space  left  free  for  seats  in  two  of  the  rooms, 
whilst  in  the  others  uprights  are  fixed,  provided  with 
small  desk  tops,  at  which  the  class  can  stand  and  take 
notes. 

Moreover,  no  special  balance  room  is  provided ; 
instead  of  such  a  room,  a  novel  fitting — ^a  balance 
bench  — -  has  been  introduced.  At  first  this  was 
provided  only  in  the  two  of  the  four  workshops  which  _ 
were  intended  for  juniors  but  it  has  been  found  so  f 
useful  that  a  third  has  been  ordered,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Faraday  workshop.  The  balance  bench 
is  merely  a  long  narrow  table  (2  feet  by  1 2  feet  by  3 

'  Two  of  theae  are  about  75  and  two  about  53  feet*loiig  bj  SO  wide. 
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feet  6  inches  high)  covered  by  a  glazed  case  for  the 
protection  of  the  balances.  In  fact,  instead  of  having 
a  number  of  balances  within  separate  glazed  cases,  one 
large  glazed  case  has  been  provided  to  contain  a  number 
of  separate  nncased  balances.  The  balance  table  is 
approached  on  either  side  from  the  working  benches 
and  is  armnged  at  right  angles  to  these.  Four  boys 
can  work  at  either  side  and  one  at  each  end.  The 
glazed  fronts  are  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  the  table 
top  and  drop  down.  Holes  are  made  in  the  table  top 
wherever  desirable  underneath  the  balance  pans,  so 
that  objects  may  be  suspended  from  tlje  balance  pan 
and  weighed^  for  example,  in  a  pail  of  water  under- 
neath the  table.  The  arrangement  has  the  great 
advantage  that  the  teacher  has  the  scholars  under 
complete  control  and  is  able  to  see  whether  they  are 
weighing  properly.  The  balances  placed  in  such  a  case 
are  tliose  required  for  all  ordinary  work.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  more  delicate  balances 
required  for  advanced  work :  these  are  always  pro- 
vided with  a  case ;  and  as  the  sensitive  working  parts 
are  of  agate,  there  is  no  need  to  keep  them  in  a 
separate  room.  They  are  conveniently  placed  on 
brackets  against  the  wall. 

Store  Boom. — A  third  special  feature  of  importEmee 
is  the  store  or  stock  room  attached  to  each  of  the  fonr 
workshops.  This  is  intended  not  only  for  the  ordinary 
stores  but  also  as  a  room  in  which  the  apparatus  for 
experiments  left  unfinished  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  may 
be  set  aside  until  the  next  attendance. 

Working  Berwhes, — These  are  of  two  kinds — those 
for  ordinary  work  and  those  at  which  work  involving 
the  use  of  water  may  be  done.  The  distinction  is 
fundamental,  I  think,     Tlie  former  have  teak  tops ;  the 
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latter  are  covered  with  lead.  In  days  gone  by,  when 
the  only  science  taught  was  analytical  chemistry,  there 
was  much  washing  out  of  test  tubes  to  be  done :  con- 
sequently numerous  sinks  were  provided.  To  the 
present  day,  the  regulations  of  the  science  branch  of 
the  Education  Department  specify  that  there  should 
be  a  water-tap  and  sink  for  every  two  students  but 
fortunately  the  rule  is  qualified  by  an  "  if  possible." 

If  only  to  prevent  the  general  but  inexcusable  habit 
of  wasting  water  from  growing  up,  this  regulation 
should  be  abolished.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  such  a  regulation,  as  it  has  done  much  in  the 
past — and  is  still  doing  much — towards  retarding 
the  proper  teaching  of  science  in  schools,  on  account 
of  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  it  into  execution ; 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  numerous  disputes,  sensible 
people  seeing  that  such  provision  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Besides  the  intolerable  waste  of  water,  the  presence 
of  sinks  on  the  benches  involves  the  constant  wetting 
of  the  bench  near  the  sink.  Fortunately,  the  class  of 
work  now  advocated  for  schools  requires  the  use  of 
water  but  seldom,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  providing  sinks  except  in  special  places. 
But  I  would  warn  architects  that  they  must  harden 
their  hearts  on  this  point — as  they  will  meet  with 
many  unimaginative  teachers  who  will  hanker  after 
what  has  been,  whilst  others  will  think  it  so  convenient 
to  have  sinks  here,  there  and  everywhere  if  they  do 
not  object  to  allow  scholars  to  move  a  few  feet  towards 
a  convenience.  There  is  no  more  reason,  however, 
why  sinks  should  be  everywhere  in  a  laboratory  than 
there  is  to  have  one  in  every  room  in  a  dwelling-house 
so  that  all  washing  up  may  be  done  on  the  spot.  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  economy  involved  in 
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localising  the  water  supply,  sinks  iiud  drains  is  very 
great.  At  Horsham,  in  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor, 
all  sinks  have  been  placed  near  to  the  walls ;  the 
waste  is  carried  down  to  the  lioor  below  in  pipes  fixed 
in  chases  in  the  walls.  On  the  basement  floor,  cross 
channels  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possibla 

T!ie  conventional  top  hamper  which  is  erected  on  the 
bench  in  most  laboratories  lias  been  got  rid  of ;  in  three 
of  the  rooms  an  arrangement  has  been  substituted  which 
provides  both  a  gas  service  and  upright  supports  to 
which  the  rings,  etc.,  required  to  hold  apparatus  can  be 
clamped.  Uprights  made  of  quarter-inch  iron  gas 
barrel  have  been  bolted  to  the  table  top  1  foot  6  inches 
from  the  outer  edge,  afc  intervals  of  about  3  feet.  A 
few  inches  above  the  top  these  are  fitted  with  crosses 
into  each  of  which  two  eighth-inch  bore  gas  taps  (Baird 
and  Tatlock's)  are  screwed.  At  the  top,  these  uprights 
are  connected  together  by  half-inch  barrel.  These 
cross-connections  form  a  complete  circuit,  which  in  turn 
is  connected  with  the  gas  main  brought  down  from  the 
ceiling.  By  bridging  the  interval  at  the  top  by  piecea 
of  board,  shelves  are  formed  on  which,  for  example,  a 
vessel  to  be  used  as  a  reservoir  may  be  placed ;  or 
pulleys,  etc.,  may  be  hung  from  the  cross  pipes,  which 
form  a  gallows  along  the  whole  length  of  the  table. 
If  bottles  are  needed  these  can  be  arranged  inside  the 
uprights  along  the  middle  of  the  bench.  If  it  be 
desired  to  produce  a  decorative  effect  and  to  protect 
the  wood  agfiinst  acids,  white  glazed  tiles  having  pieces 
of  indiarubber  glued  to  the  undei'side  by  bicycle  cement 
may  be  arranged  within  the  line  of  uprights.  What  is 
wanted  on  a  school  bench  is  working  space ;  shelves 
only  serve  to  obstruct  the  view  and  to  carry  bottles 
which  are  rarely  used. 
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anajigement  which  I  am  h%te  advocating  bas 
been  earned  oat  in  a  slightly  difierent  waif  at  tbe 
Uimt's  Hospital  Girls*  School,  Hertfofd.  Four 
parallel  benches  aV»out  20  feet  long  are  arranged  along 
tlie  length  of  tbe  room.  That  at  the  windows  is  suit- 
able for  fienior  work.  Tbe  remainiiig  three  are  so 
placetl  that  girls  may  work  facing  the  !i*,'ht,  standing 
against  the  inside  edge  of  the  two  outer  benches,  wbieh 
have  wooden  tops  and  are  provided  with  gas  but  not 
with  water  ;  the  middle  bench  is  coveretl  with  lead  and 
there  are  three  sinks  in  it  and  a  larger  sink  at  either 
end  The  girls  can  tnm  from  the  loorhing  bench  to  the 
ii'ate?'  hejich  whenever  necessary,  the  one  water  bencb 
serving  for  the  common  use  of  the  two  sets  of  girls. 

'  The  ginks  in  this  bench  are  mainly  for  use  as  pneumatic 
troughs  T  two  are  I  foot  6  iuches  and  one  is  2  feet 
6  indies  long.  I  venture  to  think  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  this  is  about  the  simplest  and  most  coinmoii- 
sense  plan  that  can  well  be  adopted.  The  tops  of 
the  working  Ijenches  overlap  the  cupboards  6  iuches. 
so  that  the  girls  may  sit  and  write  at  them,  Tiie  gas 
standards  are  fixed  6  inches  from  the  outer  edge  and 
are  tied  by  the  overhead  mains  wliich  run  along  the 
bcuchea  and  across  the  room. 

CnphoariU. — lioth  at  Horsham  and  Hertford,  the 
space  bcilow  the  bench  top  is  fitted  with  two  tiers  of 
small  cupboards  ;  inside  each  cupboard  there  is  a  small 
drawer.  Each  working  place  has  four  such  cnpboardsj 
Hf>  that  four  scholars  may  occupy  the  place  in  succes- 
sion and  each  have  a  cupboard  to  dispose  of.     In  the 

■caae  of  school  work,  the  amount  of  apparatus  to  be 
BtOTcd  by  the  individual  scholar  is  usually  small. 

Hittks  and  Drams, — The  ordinary  earthenware  sinks 

\un*  iiol  only  more  ot  lesa  ^^Biigi^  ^^^.esa^lx<sa  hut  when 
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glass  objecta  are  dropped  into  them  these  are  invariably 
broken ;  moreover,  the  connection  with  the  drain  is 
difficult  to  make  and  always  a  source  of  weakness, 
sad-lined  sinks  are  in  some  respects  better  but  not 

.Itogether  satisfactory.  Thirty  years'  experience  has 
convinced  ine  that  wooden  sinks  are  far  the  best^ 
provided  that  tliey  are  built  up  solidly  without  dove- 
tailed joints  aud  that  they  are  always  kept  partly  full 
of  water  by  arranging  the  waste  so  that  it  jirojects 

iveral  inches  (about  four)  above  the  bottom  of  the 
[k.  American  white  wood  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
ist  to  use.  Sides  and  bottom  should  be  without 
joints.  All  surfaces  should  be  well  painted  with  thin 
coal  tar  before  they  are  butted ;  and  the  whole  surface 
inside  aud  out  should  be  similarly  coated.  The 
waste-pipe  should  either  be  somewliat  expanded  or 
should  have  a  conical  flange  burnt  on  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  held  in  position  by  two  blocks,  one  of 
which-^fixed  by  screws  to  the  under  side  of  the  bottom 
— serves  to  carry  bolts  by  means  of  which  a  second 
block  is  caused  to  clamp  the  pipe  firmly.  The  space 
between  the  pipe  and  the  side  of  the  hole  through 
which  the  pipe  passes  is  filled  in  with  pitch.  The 
sink  is  wedged  up  against  the  bench  top.  Such  sinks 
may  be  made  of  any  size  that  may  be  desired  and  no 
plumber  is  needed  to  fix  them.  The  best  drain,  in  my 
exjKerience,  is  a  U -shaped  channel  formed  in  a  concrete 
floor,  lined  with  the  best  Portland  cement  and  then 
well  tarred  when  dry.  It  should  be  provided  with  a 
wooden  cover-plate.     Such  a  drain  can  always  be  got 

,t.     Each  year  ditring  the  long  vacation  it  should  be 

ileaned  and  when  dry  recoated  with  tar,* 

'  Care  aUoulJ  be  taken  to  arrange  the  drains  so  that  they  coroe 
inU9id«  the  benches,  in  order  that  they  may  be  eaBily  got  at.     If  there 
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Ventilation  Hoods. — Oue  or  more  of  these  have 
been  provided  for  each  of  the  four  large  workshops  but 
they  are  not  yet  finally  arranged.  Their  position  has 
been  determined  by  that  of  the  flues,  which  are  not 
always  in  ideal  situations.  Had  the  fact  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  consideration  that  electricity  is  ^at 
disposal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
electrically  driven  fans  would  have  been  provided  for 
from  the  outset  and  that  the  attempt  would  not  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  draught  by  means  of  gas. 
The  trials  made  thus  far  have  proved  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  fans. 

The  conventional  ventilation  hood  has  many  faults 
which  are  perpetuated  time  after  time;  of  all  the 
fittings  it  is  the  one  which  most  needs  study  and 
improvement.  The  hood  is  rarely  properly  pro- 
portioned to  the  work  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  ;  and 
the  mistake  is  almost  invariably  made  of  merely  pro- 
viding an  exit  opening  witliout  reference  to  its  position 
or  shape.  The  improvement,  first  introduced,  I  believe, 
at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  and  subsequently  at 
the  Central  Technical  College — which  is  described 
in  Eobins's  Technical  School  and  College  Btdlding 
(Whittaker  and  Co. :  London,  1887),  p.  123,  plate  50 
— appears  to  have  passed  unnoticed.  It  consists  in 
giving  the  flue  exit  opening  the  form  of  a  slot  extend- 
ing across  the  hood,  so  that  an  even  draught  may  be 

be  any  difficulty  in  so  placing  them,  it  is  better  to  form  a  channel  in  the 
top  of  the  bench  at  the  back  or  down  the  middle  of  a  double  bench' ;  this 
may  be  arranged  to  drain  into  a  sink  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  if  sinks 
are  required.  Such  channels  are  very  easily  provided  when  the  bench 
top  is  covered  with  lead.  All  pipes,  whether  for  gas  or  water,  should 
be  of  iron.  They  should  be  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  walls  and  above  the 
bench  top.  It  is  all-important  not  to  fix  such  fittings  within  the  cup- 
boards. Sinks  such  as  I  have  described  have  been  made  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  by  the  Bennet  EviTm8\v\TvgCloT&\)OTt;j. 


produced  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  cupboard. 
The  squeegee  fitted  to  the  upper  bar^  blocking  the 
interval  between  the  glass  of  the  rising  sash  and  the 
bar  in  front  of  which  the  sash  moves  np  and  dowUj  is 
another  feature  of  importance  which  has  been  over- 
looked. The  use  of  iron  plates  for  the  roof — and  in 
many  cusee  for  the  ends — may  be  recommended.  It 
is  easy  to  construct  a  slot  flue  exit  in  the  angle  which 
the  iron  roof  plate  forms  with  the  wall  by  fixing  an 
ii-on  plate  against  the  wall  inclined  outwards  at  the 
angle  which  will  give  a  slot  of  the  size  necessary  to 
secure  an  even  draught  from  end  to  end,  the  size  of 
the  opening  being  determined  by  trial  The  opening 
into  the  flue  may  be  at  any  point  inside  the  V-shaped 
flue-box  wliich  is  thus  formed.  The  gas-burner  should 
always  be  placed  below  the  opening  from  the  closet 
into  the  upcast  flue. 

Much  remains  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  flues  should  be  constructed  for  draught  hoods. 
It  is  the  case  of  the  smoky  chimney  over  again  ;  some 
Ijoods  work  well,  others  l->adly,  no  one  knowing 
precisely  why.  The  subject  needs  to  be  taken  in 
hand  experimeji tally  and  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  studied.  In  any  case,  flues  should  be  made  wherever 
possible  in  the  walls ;  they  are  always  useful. 

One  other  point  of  special  importance  may  be 
referred  to.  Whatever  may  be  the  system  of  ventila- 
tion adopted,  there  should  be  no  competition  between 
the  exits ;  if  provision  be  made  for  the  extraction  of 
the  air  from  a  room  by  mechanical  means  independently 
of  the  hoods,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  flues  of 
draught  hoods  will  work  with  full  efficiency,  if  at  all ; 
the  air  slioukl  be  allowed  to  escape  through  open 
windows,  if  not  entirely  through  the  draught  hoods. 


Of  the  two  systems  available — that  in  which  the 
draught  is  secured  by  meaas  oi"  a  gas  jet  and  that  in 
which  a  fan  is  used — it  may  he  said  that  each  baa  its 
advantages.  If  the  latter  be  adopted,  it  wilh  I  think, 
be  found  advisable  to  localise  the  draught  closets, 
much  aa  I  Imve  advocated  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  water  supply,  etc.,  otherwise  the  cost  of  fans,  more 
particularly  the  cost  of  working  them  if  electricity  be 
used,  becomes  excessive,  I  may  add  that  to  connect 
up  a  suricB  of  hoods  in  differeut  parts  of  a  room  or 
budding  and  to  use  one  large  fan  to  produce  a  draught 
through  all  is  not  really  satisfactory  in  practice; 
moreover,  the  construction  of  the  necessary  flues  intro- 
duces special  difficultiea  and  is  costly. 

The  use  of  gas  has  the  advantage  that  small  hoods 
may  be  worked  economically — so  that  they  are  to^  be 
recommended  in  cases  in  which  ooly  the  occasional 
use  of  the  draught  hood  is  contemplated.  But  I  may 
here  utter  the  caution  that  no  acid  fumes  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  and  that  draught  hoods 
are  therefore  essential  wherever  chemical  work  is  to 
be  done.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  in  eases  where 
electric  lighting  is  adopted  that  the  wiring  will  perish 
rapidly  unless  the  precaution  be  taken  to  soak  the 
leads  in  molten  paraffin  wax  before  fixing. 

Special  A27plia7u;i's. — At  Horsham,  a  carpenter's 
bench  with  four  vices  is  placed  in  two  of  the  rooms 
(Cavendish  and  Dalton),  provision  being  made  for 
storing  tools  and  other  general  requisites  in  drawers 
and  cupboards  in  a  somewhat  specially  fitted  bench 
provided  with  a  zinc  top.  The  top  of  this  bench, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  is  intended  for  use  in  cutting 
out  caitl board,  etc. 

A  small  room  on  t^e  e^^jX^io.^  \^ft,  k£  the  ^ound 
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floor  is  fitted  with  two  lathes  {wood  and  metal),  a  drill 
and  a  circular  saw^  which  are  driven  by  au  electro- 
motor. As  the  man  in  charge  of  the  workshops  is  a 
skilled  mechanic,  it  vvill  be  possible  to  have  a  good 
detil  of  simple  apparatus  made  on  the  spot  by  the  boys 
— so  that  the  manual  training  work  will  to  some 
extent  he  co-ordinated  with  the  experimental  work. 

A  dark  room  for  optical  experiments  has  been 
partitioned  off  from  the  Faraday  workshop.  A  dark 
rooDi  for  photographic  work  is  provided  on  the  upper 
floor.  This  latter,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  an  all- 
important  adjunct  to  the  science  workshops. 

Arrangements  for  muffle  and  other  furnaces  are 
being  made  in  several  of  the  rooms. 

The  experience  I  have  of  school  requirements, 
especially  that  gained  of  late  in  arrangiug  the  fittiugs 
at  Horsham  and  Hertford,  leads  me  to  think  that,  by 
taking  into  account  more  carefully  than  has  hitherto 
been  done  the  character  of  the  fittings  to  be  introduced 
at  the  time  of  deaigniug  the  building,  it  will  in  future 
be  possible  to  improve  considerably  upon  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  Christ's  Hospital 
Schools,  especially  in  the  direction  of  simplification. 

The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  I  think,  is  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  room,  both  floor  and  wall  space,  available 
for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  it. 

Wall  space  is  invaluable  for  a  variety  of  purposes — 
for  many  mechanical  and  physical  experiments,  for 
black  -  boards,  for  shelving,  etc.  I  would,  therefore, 
advocate  that  no  benches  shoidd  be  fixed  permanently 
against  the  walls  but  that  all  benches  should  be  placed 
out  in  the  room ;  also  that  projectious  into  the  room 
should  bo  avoided  and  that  the  windows  should  be 
inserted  at   least   six    feet   above   t\\ft   ^(iqi.    '^'wsstvi 
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would  then  be  an  uninterrupted  wall  space  at  disposal 
on  all  sides  of  the  room. 

Whenever  possible,  the  steam  or  hot-water  pipes 
for  heating  the  room  should  be  caiTied  under  gratings 
ill  channels  in  the  floor.  Radiators,  etc.,  not  oiily 
take  up  much  space  against  the  wall,  but  interftsre 
with  and  damage  fittings  in  theii-  neighbourhood. 

As  to  benches,  I  am  much  inclined  to  question  the 
need  of  the  elaborate  provision  which  we  have  hitherto 
made.  It  is  doubtful  whether  cupboards  are  requh^d 
under  the  benches  in  schools ;  apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  mucli  to  be  stored  by  the  individual 
scholar,  cupboards  tend  to  engender  habits  of  untidineas  fl 
— everything  gets  put  away  into  them  and  the  teacher 
cannot  he  perpetually  looking  after  them.  It  is 
desirable  to  encourage  the  common  use  of  apparatus 
and  the  habit  of  keeping  things  in  set  places  and  in 
good  order.  If  sufficient  shelving,  racks,  etc.,  be 
provided  and  cupboards  for  general  use  where 
necessary,  there  is  little  need  for  cupboards  under  the 
benches.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  put  certain 
tools,  etc,  in  the  hands  of  each  scholar,  it  would  befl 
easy  to  provide  simple  lockers  against  the  wall  or  even 
to  give  each  scholar  a  box  wluch  could  be  taken  "  out 
of  store"  at  each  attendance  and  put  under  thi 
working  beucli  during  the  lesson. 

I  should  like  to  see  steady  heavy  benches  of  the 
kitchen-table  type  made  use  of  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  cases.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  water  supply  and  sinks.  As  to  gas  supply,  of 
course  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  at  all  benches ;  and 
if  various  grades  of  work  are  to  be  done  in  a  laboratory, 
it  is  almost  necessary  to  make  such  provision.  But  I 
&m  inclined  to  advocate  %  \t'^%  •s^xsi.^vssi.t  arraugemeat 
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thau  that  usually  adopted.  I  should  like  to  see  an 
overhead  system  of  supply  with  provision  for  establish- 
ing connection  with  a  simple  main — provided  with  the 
necessary  taps — which  could  be  taken  down  from  pegs 
on  the  wall  whenever  required  aud  fixed  temporarily 
on  the  bench.  To  ciill  on  boys  and  even  on  girls  to  do 
a  little  simple  gas-fitting  occasionally  would  be  to  give 
them  most  useful  training ;  some  one  or  other  would 
always  be  forthcoming  with  genius  for  such  work.  I  • 
have  previously  spoken  of  the  importance  of  giving  eye 
training  in  schools  through  surroundings — -of  the 
importance  of  ornament,  colour,  pictures,  etc.  Else- 
where, I  have  urged  that  an  atmosphere  of  research 
should  prevail  in  out'  college  laboratories.  From  the 
same  point  of  view,  I  would  here  advocate  that  a 
workshop  atmosphere  should  pervade  our  school  work- 
shops; they  should  be  arranged  as  and  look  like 
workshops — not  like  dra^ang  -  rooms.  Teacher  and 
taught  should  be  constantly  called  upon  to  meet 
contingencies  and  difficulties — to  become  handy  and 
self-helpful;  and  instead  of  being  forced  to  stand  or 
sit  at  one  place  during  the  lesson,  the  scholar  should 
be  encouraged  to  move  to  whatever  place  in  the 
workshop  is  best  suited  for  the  work  in  hand,  I  am 
a  teacher  of  over  thirty  years'  standing.  I  have 
taught  students  of  every  grade.  What  astonishes, 
indeed  appals  me,  is  the  absolute  inability  of  almost 
all  the  students  I  meet  with  to  help  themselves.  I 
therefore  feel  that  our  schools  must  take  the  question 
of  hand  and  eye  training  seriously  into  consideration. 

For  such  benches  as  I  have  advocated,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  use  hard  wood.  But  whatever  wood  be 
used  in  the  science  workshop  for  the  tops  of  benches, 
it  should  invai'iably  be  thorouglily  coated  with  ^a.raLt&\L 
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wax  by  ironing  this  in  with  an  ordinary  hot  iron. 
Oil  is  useless  as  a  protection  against  chemicals. 

Sooner  or  later  a  wooden  bench  top  always  becomes 
much  stained  and  disfigured ;  unless  it  be  exceptionally 
well  made,  cracks  are  sure  to  develop.  All  these  diffi- 
culties are  overcome  by  the  use  of  lead-covered  benches ; 
a  long  experience  leads  me  personally  to  prefer  these  to 
all  others.  The  lead  should  be  dressed  carefully  over 
the  edge  of  the  bench ;  a  stout  hard- wood  bead,  pro- 
jecting about  half  an  inch  above  the  bench  top,  should 
then  be  fixed  against  it,  using  cups  and  screws.  A 
simpler  plan  is  to  clamp  the  lead  firmly  at  its  edge  by 
a  hard-wood  bead  screwed  down  upon  the  table  top 
an  inch  or  so  in  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  table. 
Before  fixing  the  bead  the  surface  to  be  hidden  should 
be  well  painted,  so  as  to  make  a  water-tight  joint. 
Solder  sliould  never  be  used  in  making  joints  in  any 
lead  work ;  joints  should  always  be  burnt  with  the 
blowpii)e. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  specially  with 
reference  to  girls'  schools.  No  doubt,  until  teachers 
become  more  imaginative  and  less  anxious  to  adopt 
conventional  fittings,  they  will  desire  to  have  very 
formal  arrangements  made  for  experimental  work.  If 
the  teacher  insists  on  having  the  working  benches 
placed  in  front  of  a  demonstration  table,  a  water  bench 
may  well  be  fixed  flanking  the  benches  on  the  one 
side ;  whilst  on  the  other  flank — assuming  the  door 
to  be  iu  the  middle  of  the  wall — the  space  on  one  side 
of  the  door  may  be  occupied  by  draught  hoods  and 
that  on  the  other  by  a  balance  bench.  But  provision 
should  be  made  even  in  the  case  of  girls  for  some  use 
of  tools.  Most  householders  must  have  experienced 
feminine  incapacity  to  u5i^ets,^^xA  %^Y^^a,  leading  as 
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this  does  to  the  gradual  disappearaEce  of  the  screw 
nuts  from  domestic  appliances;  and  they  must  have 
wished  that  their  womenkind  had  some  soul  for  such 
matters.  The  chief  development  must  come,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  rational  study  of  domestic 
requirements :  it  may  not  be  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  teach  our  girls  at  school  to  be  cooks;  but  they 
should  learn  there  to  understand  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  cookery  and  all  other  kinds  of  domestic 
work — it  should  be  woman's  pride  to  do  this.  Men 
have  long  been  victims  of  academic  prejudices  but  are 
seeking  to  throw  them  off;  imfortunately  the  disease 
is  now  being  contracted  by  women  and  we  have  to 
deplore  the  all  too  literary  bent  of  the  curriculum  in 
girls'  schools,  whether  primary  or  secondary.  By 
making  liberal  provision  of  space  for  domestic  work- 
ahopsj  the  architect  may  do  much  to  turn  the  tide. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wall  space,  as 
much  as  can  be  spared  here  and  there  should  be 
properly  prepared  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  black- 
board ;  or  the  special  black  canvas,  so  much  used  in 
America,  should  be  fixed  against  it  by  battens,  The 
old-fashioned  small  black-boards,  like  slates,  are  fast 
disappearing,  with  advantage  to  teachers  and  taught. 
Wlierever  there  is  spare  space,  stout  battens  should 
be  fixed  to  the  wall  a  few  feet  apart — when  these  are 
provided  brackets,  etc,  may  be  fixed  up  at  any  time. 

Lastly,  I  may  point  out  that  if  it  can  be  provided 
a  flat  roof  is  very  valuable  for  many  pui'poses — for 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  plants,  for  photogi-apMc 
work,  etc  Also  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  number  of 
beams  be  fixed  firmly  to  the  ceiling  joists,  from  which 
pulleys,  etc.,  can  be  suspended. 

I  have  said  nothing  directly  with  refer^uca  to  tk^ 
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sdeiice  vofkahops  in  colleges  as  distinct  from  those 
fof  schoolsL  These  differ  considerably  from  school 
workshops  in  minor  matters,  bat  not  in  principle.  T 
have  long  made  up  my  mind  that  If  I  were  called  on 
again  to  design  a  laboratorj,  T  shoold  greatly  simplify 
the  fittings  and  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  model 
of  the  well-arranged  factory.  fl 

The  Board  of  Edncation  has  recently  issued  a" 
series  of  rales  to  be  observed  in  plaoniBg  and  fitting 
up  public  elementary  schools,  which  include  ndes  forfl 
the  fitting  up  of  a  science  room  in  ordinary  schools 
and  also  for  laboratories  in  higher  grade  elementary 
schoolsb  The  latter  undoubtedly  tend  to  favour  over- 
provision  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper.*  The 
inspectors  who  are  called  on  to  administer  them  have 
usually  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
have  not  learnt  by  sad  experience  to  come  down  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  life.  I^rge  sums  are  being 
spent  all  over  the  country  at  the  present  time  under 
such  influences.  It  is  not  merely  that  much  more 
money  is  spent  than  necessary ;  what  is  far  worse,  a 
false  complexion  is  put  upon  the  work — it  becomes 
drawiug-room  practice  and  not  workshop  practice; 
when  the  scholars  go  out  into  the  world,  they  jfind 
themselves  placed  under  altogether  strange  conditions^ 
unable  to  use  the  ordinary  tools  and  unable  either  to 
fit  into  or  to  follow  the  ways  of  ordinary  life.  The 
outcome  is  most  serious ;  some  action  must  be  taken 
to  put  the  schools  on  a  simpler  footing  and  to  bring 

1  It  is  implied  that  distinct  physical  and  diemkal  kboratoricB  are 
desirable.  I  venture  to  urge  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case— there 
Blioulii  be  no  apeciftc  luention  either  of  cbeniistry  or  of  physics  in  an 
eleraentary  acbool,  wlifitever  ita  grade,  and  scarcely  in  a.  secondary 
school.  Science  in  its  relfition  to  common  life  is  the  subject  that 
sehoolfi  should  endeavour  to  tt'ach  ;  this  touches  on  niany  branches. 
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their  work  into  harmony  with  ordinary  requirements. 
Sir  William  Abney,  the  present  head  of  the  science 
branch  of  the  Education  Department,  is  so  well  aware 
that  what  is  most  wanted  in  a  science  workshop  is 
space  that  we  may  hope  that  he  will  so  modify  the 
regulations  as  to  make  this  the  essential  feature  in 
them;  and  also  that  he  will  emphasise  both  in  the 
regulations  and  in  instructions  to  inspectors  the 
importance  of  securing  simplicity  in  the  arrangements. 
In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  urge  that  some  attempt 
should  now  be  made  to  standardise  the  requirements 
both  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.^ 

^  Plans  and  pictures  showing  the  arrangements  of  the  fittings  in  the 
Christ's  Hospital  Schools  are  given  in  the  original  paper ;  see  also  the 
School  World,  April  1903,  for  pictures  of  benches  and  fittings. 
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189  ;  place  of  research  in,  119  ; 
scientific  treatment  of,  24, 163  ; 
two  sides  of,  81  ;  unpractical, 
378  ;  unrest  in  secondary,  109 

Education  Department,  reorganisa- 
tion of,  79,  118 

Educational  Conference,  5,  17 

Educational  science,  24,  53 

Elementary  schools,  method  followed 
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in,  298 

Empire,  biirden  of,  38,  71,  77 

Employers  dissatisfied,  17 
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taught,  199 
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Fire,  444 
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German,  factories,  why  successful, 
117, 130;  methods,  109;  schools, 
superiority  of,  27,  107,  109  ; 
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112 

Oiants,  The  Three,  411,  434 

Girls,  training  of,  91 

Gordon,  Hugh,  School  Board  work, 
244,  298 

Gorst,  Sir  John,  26 

Griess — azo  dyes,  127,  148 

Habits  acquired  at  school,  9 
Headmasters,  11,  17,  25,  213 
Heath,  Grace,  245 


Heller,  W.  M.,  90  ;  School  Board 

work,  215,  245,  298 
Herkomer,  Prof.,  119 
Jl^uristic,  method,  235, 256  ;  stndies 
^  develop  character,  257 
Ho&iann,  126,  147 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  49 
Humanists,  25,  28,  98,  155,  162, 

170 
Huxley,  33,  86,  95,  124,  161,  166, 

176,  207,  220,  380 

Imagination,  scientific  use  of,  35, 

45,  83,  881 
Imaginative  power,  dearth  of,  37, 

181,  196 
Incidental  method,  84 
Indigo,  manofactnre  of,  in  Grermany, 

144 
Individuality,  a  basis  to  organisation 

and  co-operation,  138,  140 
Industry,  relation  of  science  to,  131 
Initiative,  cultivation  of,  252 
Inspectors,  78,  194 
Intelligence  Board,  79 
Ireland,  education  in,  89,  90 
Iron  rusting,  205,  309,  372,  386,  448 

Japan,  33 

Jonathan,  advice  of  Brother,  384 

Kingsley,  Charles,  4,  5,  7,  381 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  33,  205 
Klondyke,  methods  used  in,  182 
Knowinguess,  157,  401 
Knowledge,  caste,  43  ;  idol  must  be 
deposed,  166,  164 

Laboratories,  59,  91,  270,  463 
Language,  study  of,  61,  160 
Latin,  64,  61,  169 
Lesson  learning,  165,  192 
Limitation  of  subjects,  193 
Literary  training,  importance  of,  20, 
43,  60,  88,  168,  265,  399 ;  ne- 
glected, 21 
London    University    Matriculation, 

67,  76 
Lowell,  163,  235 

Magnus,  Sir  P.,  135 
1  Mahan,  Captain,  39 
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Reporting  facts,  16 

^^Baps,  use  of  survey,  201 

Research,   importance    of,   26,    141, 

I     Matheujalicfl  overvaiupd,  64,  88 

176  ,  dominant  force  in  educa- 

Measurement work,   83,  277,    30*2, 

tion,  96  ;  juvenile,  176,  392  ; 

367,  40n,   125 

spirit,  18,  416  ;  neglect  of,  by 

Medical  tminiiii^,  173,  231 

manufacturerft,     127  ;     public 

:     Milltaiy  educatioa,  64,  flO,  105          , 

appreciation  of,  107  ;  in  scJioola, 

Mmikeif  ihat  <>tx)^dd  jtoi  kill.  The, 

141,  192,  252 

394,  433 

R\  the  four,  83 

MotqI,  importauce  of,  420 

Ruakia,  378,  401 

1     Natural  linowlcdgo,  1S3 

Sadler,  Mr.,  2S,  101,  109 

1    WatuTflilbts,  2d 

Hcieuce,  General  Eletueutary,  at  tbe 

'    Nature,  ignorance  of,  45,  98 

University  of  Loudon,  67,  2+9 

Nature  atudv,   often  pretence,   BO, 

Science,  want  of  idea  of,  11  ;  value 

175,  206,  405 

of,  69,  148,  154  ;  the  business 

1      Navy,  39 

of  knowing,  196 

Nobs,  tlie  quality  ueeiled,  4O0 

Scientific  method,  1,15,  32,  SI,  102, 

^ 

122,  166,  17S,  184,  189,  193, 

Object  .studies,  425,  429 

195,  214 

Ot^auiarttion,    fibsence    of,    in    out 

Scbolarships,  encourage  cramf  105  ; 

educational  work,  12,  66,  116 

overdone,  138 

School  Boards,  78,  93,  207 

Pasteur,  62 

School,  of  the  future,  22,  81,  157  ; 

PerciTal,  Dr,,  4,  72 

not  a  preparation  for  life,  165 

Perkin  —  manufaclurt;   of  artificial 

Schools,  object  before,  179;  rural. 

dyes,  128,  147 

197  ;  specialists  in,  4,  18,  104 

,      Perry,  Prof.,  48,  135,  403 

Sermons  in  atones,  46,  86 

;      Physics,  262,  276 

Sherlock  Holmes,  16 

Pbysiology,  inapplicable  to  sdicoli^, 

Silver  and  lead,  comparative  study 

268  ;  vegetable,  294 

of,  233 

Polyteclmlca,  policy  of,  U6,  140 

Soda,  332 

Powell,  Baden,  14,  204 

Spencer,  Herbert,  381 

Practical  studies,  value  of,  11,  SO, 

Spirit   of    iuquiry,    importance   of. 

158 

102,  192 

Preparatory  acboofe  for  boys;,  28,  70, 

Sal ph uric  acid,  manufacture  of,  1 50 

170 

Syllabus,  Botany,  291  ;  Elementary 

Priestley,  19,  394 

Chemistry,  225,  283  ;  Element- 

Problem work,  20,    166,  185,  241, 

ary     Physics,     276  ;      Major 

309 

Scholarship's  Committee,  246  ; 

Peycbology  often  cant,  173 

BciflUCB  and  Art,  224 

Public  indifference,  102 

Public  SchoHsl  system  condemned,  &6 

Teachers,  training;  of,   18,    19,  Bl, 

361,  421 

Quantitativf],  exercise!;,  335  ;  sense, 

Tecbuical     Education,     97,     100 ; 

173,  417 

Board  Report  of  Committee, 

248,  261 

RejwUng,  cultivation  of  art  of,  202  ; 

Tesf^tuhing,  231 

not  taught,  84,  157 

Teit  books,  86,  156,  380,  419 

Realists,  29 

Theory,  importance  of,  41,  117 

Beasonii]g,  teaching  of,  83 

Thermometer,  305,  349,  353,  41(S, 

Record  of  work,  26(5 
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Thinking  in  shape,  19,  160 
Thought-power,  development  of,  93 
Thring,  19,  23,  43,  51,  53,  78,  84, 

160,  174,  200,  203 
Tool-using  animal,  man  a,  161,  198 
Training,  73,  93 
Trench's  Study  of  Words,  238 
Trip<w  for  teachers,  94 
Tyndall,  35 

Understanding,  need  of  wide,  44 
Universities,  classical  trades-unions, 
3  ;  and  commercialism,  72  ; 
Kickwardness  of,  71,  83,  103  ; 
German,  places  of  national  re- 
sort, 106  ;  influence  on  schools. 


3 ;  neglect  to  teach  scientific 
method  by,  4,  12,  18,  32  ;  re- 
form of,  18,  93, 106,  118,  152  ; 
technical  schools,  103  ;  un- 
practical, 83 
University  Edtf cation,  100 

!  Ward,    Marshall,    Botany    scheme, 

i  269,  291 

]  Water,  sea — why  salt,  398  ;    pro- 
perties   of,    228,    397,    436; 

I  studies  of,  348,  413,  426,  434 

Weighing,  217,  368,  404,  431 
Woman's  requirements,  401 
Workshop   in   school,   15,    20,   81 

I  177,  203,  259,  363,  453 
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